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HISTORY Of ENGLAND 

THE P£AC£ OF UlftECHT. 



CHAPTER XXXL 

For several years after the peace of Aix la Chapelle the 
public business in England continued to flow in a calm 
and unbroken current. The busy jealousies and cabala 
of the Duke of Newcastle, though ever teeming, seldom 
rose above the surface. Mr. Pelham glided quietly down 
the stream, watchful and trembline at the smallest eddy. 
Mr. ^tt remained quiet in hia nook as Paymaster. The 
Opposilion had sunk to a low pitch hoth in reputation 
and in numbers. Ncmoanallj it had ibr its 4mief the 
Fnnee of Wales, bat in truth his influence was confined 
to a narrow drde of friends ; for so weak and fidde had 
been his conduct to all parties, that even the near ap- 
proach of a throne could not make him an object of 
respect. His little council was directed mainly by Lord 
Perceval, who had lately succeeded to the Irish £wdom 
of Egmont — by Dr. Lee, a Civilian of high integritv 
and considerable powers of eloquence, — and by Bubo 
Bodington, a recent convert from the Court Yet small 
as was his party it was not compact ; it was often rent 
asunder by factions and intrigues. Thus, in November 
1749, the Parliament was opened by the King in persoa 

VOL. IF. . B 



1 



2 HmORT OF KNGLAKDu CHAP* ZXXL 

with a moderate and conciliatory Speech, tending only to 
congratulate the conntrj on the restored blessings of 
peace ; jet on the Address the Earl of i^nnont could not 
refrain from pouring forth a torrent of inTective, and 
• thereby giving great offence to several of his own allies. 
The Frince endeavoured to excuse him to Dodington. 

It is rights" said he^ " to talk and throw things out to 
^ expose the Ministry." — ^ Yes, Sir," answered Dod- 
ington, 1 suppose talk may be right, but people should 

consider what talk, and if they have any thing to say ; 

thus perpetually to throw out things which one neither 

understands nor can prove i s. I thuik, exposing oneself^ 
** and not the person aimed at ! " * 

The Sessions of 1749 and 1750 were marked by several 
important measures. It was proposed by the Grovem* 
ment to grant 100,600/. to the £mpre8S Queen, and a 
smaller sum to some smaller German princes, beyond the 
subsidies stipulated during the continuance of war. 
These gifts were negotiated by Newcastle, who had at- 
tended His Majesty in two summer visits to Hanover. 
Pelliam, as head of the Tronsury, refused at first his 
sanction to the scheme. He writes to his brotlier ; " I 
** perceive that you are anxious to find out an expedient 
" for ]);iying the whole or any part of" the remaining 
" 100,000/. to the Queen of Hungary. You think their 
" late behaviour deserves some consideration ; I protest 
" I think the contrary. What merit have they to us in 

making peace, any more than we to them? we ail 
" wanted it. . . . Have we not paid Her Imperial Majesty 
« 75,000/., and the Dutch, I suppose, 25,000/., for regi- 
" ments of horse that never stirred from their quarters, 
" nor, to our certain knowledge, ever existed? . . . The 
" i'i ince of Wolfe nbuttel may be a very honest gentle- 
" man, but his beinj:: in a good or bad humour will not pay 
** our public debts." | But, notwithstanding these scruples 
of Pclham, the influence of the Duke prevailed j the new 
subsidies were proposed, and carried through the House 
of Commons ; and it is amusing to find how earnestly 

* Bodington'8 Diarj, November S4i 1749. 
t Mr. PelhMQ to the Duke of ^*ewca8tJe, Oetober Sft. 1748. — 
Ooxe*s PeUuuD* 
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Pelham applied himself to support the very gi anta which 
lie disapproved, and to answer hid owu ubjections, when • 
urged by his political opponents. 

Another grant, proposed by the Government, and result- 
ing from the war, was of 10,000/., to indemnify the 
Magistrates and Town-Council of Glasgow for the like 
mm levied opon tbem daring what wis termed ^the 

lale mmalunl Bebellioii." * This grant was, however^ 
resisted b/Lord Egmont, Mr. Nugent, and Ifr.Bowee* 
They urged that Glasgow was undnlj faveimd beyond 
Carlisle and Derby, whieh had also suffered, but wcfe' 
not also rewarded ; that such indemnities were an ill pre- 
cedent to set ; that the citixens of Glasgow deserred na 
peeoliar praise £nr their loyalty to the House of Hanover^ 
since from the small numbers of tiie Highland anajr 
which marched into England it was easj to foresee ita 
final failtire. But this last objection was most ingeni«>* 
ously retorted by Pitt upon the objectors. ^ At the time 

of the Revolution,'* said he^ ''when it was at first said- 
*^ that the Prince of Orange was to invade England with 

an army of dO,000 men, and many of the then King's 
" friends seemed to be frightened at the news, a noble • 
" Lord, who wfis known to be a firm frif nd, seemed to 
" make light of the news, and said he apprehended no 
" danger from such an army. But when it was aftttT**' 
** wards reported that the rrincc was to bring but 20,(XX), 
" lie bef^an to be afraid ; and wlien lie heard that the 

Prince was to come with 14,000 only, then cries he,. 

* We are undone ! * When they asked him the reason 
" why be was so much afraid of 14,000, when he seemed 
** no way afraid of 30,000, he answered, * An army of 
** 30,000 could not conquer England ; but no man would 

come here with an army of 14,000 if he was not sure of 
** findinjsr a great many traitors amongst ourselves.** f 
Thus Pitt contended that the smaller the numbers of the 
Highland army the more cause had the citizens of Glas* 
gow for alarm^ the more temptation to disloyalty ; and in. 
the end a cry of Jacobitigm being raised against all whir 

. » See vol. iii. p. 247. and 282. 
f Pari. Uifitoiy, vol. xiv. p. 505. 
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Opposed tlie grants it was allowed to pass without 
» division. 

We may observe, in passing, how hie\ even at this 
period, before he bad filled any Cabinet office, or done any 
great pnblic service, Pitt stOK>d in the estimation of his 
colleagues, and how frank and cordial had been his eon« 
duct towards them. I think him," writes Pelham to 
Newcastle^ ** the most able and useful man we have 

amongst ns ; truly honourable and strictly honest. He 
^ is as firm a friend to us as we can wish for ; and a 
** more useful one there does not exist." 

A third measure, to which the recent war gave lise^ 
was the foundation of a new colonial city. In the year 
after the peace the land forces in Great Britain were 
reduced to little more than 18,000 men ; those in Minorca, 
Gibraltar, and the Americun plantations, to 10,000; 
while the sailors retained in the Roynl Navy were under 
17,000. f From the large number both of soldiers and 
seamen suddenly diBchargfed, it was feared that they 
might be either driven to distress or tempted to depreda- 
tion, TliuH, both for their own comfort and for the quiet 
of the remaining community, emigration seemed to afford 
a safe and excellent resource. The province of Nova 
Scotia, was pitched upon for this experiment, and the 
fr^hold of fifty acres was offered to each settler, with ten 
acres more for every child brought with him, besides 
a free passage, and an exemption from all taxes during a 
term of ten years. Allured by such advantages, above 
4,000 pertjons, with their families, embarked under the 
command of Colonel Cornwallis, and landed at the har- 
bour of Cliebiiictow. The new town which soon arose 
fpom tbeir Islionrs received its name firom tlie Earl of 
HalifaT, who presided at the Board of Trade^ and who 
liad the principal shsre in the foundation of this colony. 
In the ^st winter there were but SOD huts of wood, sur* 
rounded by a palisade ; but Hsiifax at present deserves 
to be ranked among the most thriving dependencies of 

♦ Letter of Angnst 3. 1 7 50. — Coxe*s Fclham. 

f Commons' JonnialSi I^ovembcr 33^ 1749, and Jannaiy IS. 1750. 
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the British Crown. It oonteined in 1889 not lest tlian 

2,000 houses and 20,000 people.* 
But the legions of haUT-paj offioen and soldiers still 

remaining At home suggested another measure of pra* 
dcnce and precsation; a clause, now for the first time 
added to the annual Mutiny Bill, subjected all such per- 
sons to martial law. This clause did not pass withoot 
most vehement opposition in both Houses. It was re- 
presented as a inimifest and dangerous niip^mpntation to 
the po^yc^ of the Crown ; — as a fresh and irresistible 
argument on the periis from a standiiiL!; army to consti- 
tutional litH*<lnm. Fitt, on the otiicr liaiid, wm stirred 
by these conmiuii-places into declarin<: that the best safe- 
guard to lilxTty lies In tlic virtue of an army. " With- 

(Hit tliis virtue," said he, should the Lords, tlie Com- 
*' mons, and the people of England intreneh themselves 

behind parchment up to the teeth, the sword wiU iind 
" a passage to the vitals of the Constitution." In the 
House of Peers, Lord Bath, who had been Secretary at 
War during the Rebellion of 1715. and had ordered four 
half-pay officers taken prisoners at Preston to be tried and 
shot according to martial law, condemned his own con- 
duct as proceeding from " heat and hurry," and declared 
his present opinion, — that order and discipline may 

be kept up in the army without any Mutiny Bill at 

This clause, as affiseting the army, being sanctioned 
bj a great nugority, a similar danse for naval officers 
was introduced into the Marine Mutiny BilL But here 
the timidity and irresolution of Pdham were apparent* 
Admiral Vernon, and some other naval Members of Piar- 
liament^ having opposed the clause with much warmth» 
the Minister took alarm at the spirit that might he raised 
out of doors, and relinquished his proposal; thus leaving 
in the law a most anomalous disparity between the two 
branches of public defence. 

It was not, however, any such important debate that 
did then, or would now, attract the principal attention. 
The ibUowing entry, which I find in Dodington's Journal^ 

* Martin's Statistics of the British Colonies, p. 214, 
t ftei Ekbxjt ToL xiv. p. 397. 46& and 47^1 
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is liighly characteristic of tlic House of Commons. " Ja- 
nuary 29. 1750: Debate upon a turnpike Bill espoused 
" by the Duke of Bedford ; tlio fullest House and ,irreatest 

divisioa of any day of the Session i after which the 
^* House thinned.** 

During this period the nation, little stirred by the 
struiigles of party, was making silent, and therefore, 
perhaps, the more rapid, strides in prosperity. Our ma- 
nufactures at home grew apace ; while several branches 
of our foreign commerce, — such as the whale fishery off 
Spitzbergcn — the white-herring and cod lisheries — the 
trade to tlie Coast of Guinea — the import of iron from 
the American plantations, and of raw silk from China,— 
were cleared of restrictions or quickened by bounties.* 
But the contentment of the people with their Grovern- 
ine&t bore no degree of proportion to their welfare or to 
its mildne^ Where in a free state there are no great 
^[naHtieB nor gloriooB deeds in mkra to dtdi die puUie 
eye, it would almost seem as though the eaee and pride 
of prosperity served only to impart mote leisare and 
loudness to compltint* Wanting otlur grieranoes at lliis 
time^ the nadon more fireqnently saw and urged as snohy 
the character of the JSingn two sons;— -the fSdehle cha- 
racter of iVederick,— 1& Tident character of WUliam. 
Even Pelham owns in oonHdence to his hrother: ^ I am 

a&aid the country is not so well disposed to some 
** branches of the Royal Family as they were upon the 

late rebellion. Hie eldest loses esteem and c oB^dence 
*^ more and more every day; and the other does not oon« 
« duct himself so prudently with regard to the temper of 

this country and constitution as to make amends fat 
" the unfortnnate torn of the other. Our whole depend- 
^ ence at ^nresent is npon the King." t In reply, the 
J>iike of Newcastle can only express a £unt hope that 

♦ We may gather, from a satirical touch iu one of the noTels of 
that day (Peregrine Fidde, whieh wbi written in 1750), bovr much 
the merchants and men of btuiness hud complained of ** restrictions " 
and** exorhitnnt duties/* sereral of whi -h were renofed abeiiit this 
time. Sec chap. Ixxiv. vol. iii. p. 6. cd. 1806. 

t Secret icucr irum Mr. Pelham to the l>uke of J^ewcaKle, Jane 
1. 1760. 

« 
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.the s^rit of Jacobitism is not much increased." * That 
^kirit was fomented by the King of Pnmia, paitlj fion 
peraomi diaiike to his Royal kinsman at St. JamealSp 
|>artly from political resentment at the endea^mua of 
England to promote the eleetion of the Archduke JosefA 
as King of the Romans. A singular anomaly at this 
time, that a Protestant monarch should bt'come the main 
hope of a Romish Pretender! As an overt mark of its ill 
intention, the Court of Berlin sent about this tiuK the 
JEiarl Marischal as its Minister to Pari'^. Other hi«rns 
of disaffection nearly as overt appeared in many of (he 
Enerlirth counties. One of these may claim especial nut i re 
from its singuiarity. In the ueighboiu Imoti ot" Lichiieid 
the principal erentlemen clothed their hounds in tartan 
plaid, with which they hunted a i'ox dressed in a red 
uniform. The romantic adventures of Charles in his 
escape from Scotland were eaprerly peruscfl undi r ilie 
name of the yuun^ Ascauius." His luist^s ot" }*laster 
were commonly sold in Londomf The country ladies 
were proud to sing the ditties in his praise ; the country 
gentlemen to drink hia health in deep bompera. Yet the 
Ifigyandera, OTer faithful to their fancied allegiance, 
might lodL widi some acorn on their Southern alliea, 
who, in the canae for which they had freely shed their 
Uood» would onlj pour forth their wine. 

To turn to good aoconnt such returning gleams of 
jpatiSe fikvonr^ the young CheTalier» in September 17^0^ 
came disguised and secietly to London. 1 have already 
had occasion to relate by anticipation, and on the re- 
apeolnfale authority of Forsyth, his mysterious introduc- 
tidfi to a meeting of his friends in Pall Mall, and the 
generous sentimentB towards the reigning family which 
he there expressed. | But I have also found in the State 
Paper Ofl&ce a further account of this remarkable expe- 
ditiOD firom the statement of Charles himself. It is con- 
tained in a despatch of Sir Horace Mann, the British 
Minister in Tuscany, and the correspondent of Walpole, 
And ia dated December 6. 1783. bir Horace, after re* 

* letter, June SO. 175a N. & 

t Dr. King's Anecdotes of his own Tnnes, p. 199- 
:|: Forsvth*8 Italy, p. 587., Genefa ed., and roL iii p. 16S. of 
this History 
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lating tbe arrival at Florence of the King of Sweden, 
mud a dinner which His Majesty accepted at Charles's 
houses in the course of which the exiled Prince ex* 
claimed : " Oh ! Sir, what a conaoktion to me at length 

" to sit at table with one of my equals I" thus proceeds: 
** They (the King of Sweden and the Pretender) then 
" passed to common discourse, in which the Pretender 
** related some eircumstancps of ln*3 life that had occurred 
" formerly to liim, nnd particularly what follows ; that in 

the month of beptember 1750 he came from France in 
** company only with a Colonel Brett ; that they exa- 
** mined the exterior parts of the Tower, one gate of 

which they thought might be beaten down with a pe- 
^ tard ; from thence they went to a lodging in Pall Mall, 

where about fifty of his friends were assembled, amonj^ 
** whom were the Duke of Beaufort * and the Earl of 

Westmoreland t ; and he said that if they could have 
** assembled only 4,000 men he would publicly have put 
** himself at the head of them. He stayed there a fort- 
^ night, and asserts that the Government never had the 
^ least notice of it.** 

* Some farther details are supplied by Br. King, the 
Principal of St Mary's Hall at Oxford : ** September 
17S0, 1 received a note from my Lady Primrose, who 
** desired to see me immediately. As soon as I waited 
^ on her she led me into her dressing-roomj and presented 
M me to the Prince. If I was surprised to find lum dier^ 
''I was still more astonished when he acquainted me 
*^ with the motives which had induced him to hasard a 
journey to England at this juncture. Tbe impatience 
of his friends in exile had formed a scheme which waa 
impracticable^ • • • . I had some long conversations 
^ with him. • • • • One evening he came to my lodgings^ 

• Tliis was Lord Noel Somerset, wno had succeeded to the Duke- 
dom in 174r5. Ho died in 1756, and was great ^aandfather of the 
present Uuke and Lord Gnuiviilo bomerseL (Coiliufi's Peerage, vol. 

24L) 

t John, setenth Earl. Notmithstcmimg his Jaoobito politics^ he was 

a Lieut. General in the army. Because of them, he was, in 1758, 
elected Chancellor of the Uiiiver-iiiy of Oxford. Djing in 1762, his 
titles devolved on his distant cuubin, Thomas Time, great grand- 
father cf the present JBarl. (CoIUus's Peerage, vol. iil p. 300.) 
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and drank tea with me. .... He was soon convinced 
** that he had been deceived, and therefore he returned 
** to the phice iVoin whence he came."* 

There is another tale, which has more than once been 
told, referring to the same romantic enterprise. The 
King, it is said, had received some secret tidings of it, 
and took an opportimitj, a day or two afterwards, of in- 
quiring from tiui Secietarj of State where the Pretender 
might be at present. The Minister aasweredy tiiat he 
would consult his last despatches from Fhtnce. — ^Yon 

may save yonrsdf the trouUe^'' njoined His Majesty, 

for I can tell you — he is now here in London*" — The 
Minieter started* and proposed that a Cabinet Couneil 
ehoold be summoned.— ^^Noy** said the King, good hn* 
mooredly ; leave him alone ; when the gentleman shall 

have looked about him a little he will no doubt retom 

qnietly.''»But all this story» drcnmstantial as it seems, 
is on Closer examination overturned by a single facL 
I>uring the whole month of September 1750 iOng Greoige 
was not in London, but at Hanover, f 

Such is the last important enterprise that History has. 
to record of Charles Edward Stuart. From this tim^ 
forward be resigned himself to daily intoxication, as his 
refuge from harrowing thought ; the noble qualities of 
his youth were lost in his degraded mn.nhood; and ho 
grew an object of contempt to his enemiesy of sorrow to 
his friends. 

It w^as the prevalence of disaffection at this period that 
produced a bold and unusual burst on the part of Pitt. 
When, early in the next Session, Pelham, with ill-judged 
economy, proposed a reduction in the number of seamen 
from 10,000 to 8,000 — when he, as First Lord of the 
Treasury — when Fox, as Secretary at War — when Lord 
Ban ington, as one of the Admiralty Board, — had spoken 
in deience of this motion, the House saw with surprise 
the Paymaster of the Forces rise and declare his vehe- 
ment opposition to the proposal of his colleagues. That 

* Anecdotes of his own Timet, p. 196. Br. King limits die stay 

of Prince Charles in London to five davs only; but, as we have seen, 
Charles himself, in 1783, (and this seems the better authori^,) 
mentions a fortnight, 
t Qw*» FeUum, rol a p. .373—396. 
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ooiirse he took with great firmness, but great regret 
M7 fears of Jacobitism alone,'' said he, ^have induced 
me to differ upon this only point from those with whom ' 
I am determined to lead my life." — In the result, how- 

'ever, the reduction was eamedy and the objeetor not die- 

missed.* 

From the retreat of the pretended, we pass at once in 
-the order of time to the deatli of the real, Prince of 
Wales. Frederick expired on the 20tb of March 1751. 
His illness was at the outset but a slight cold, aggravated 
hj neglect, and ending in pleurisy ; there was also, as 
afterwards appeared, a gathering imposthume on his 
breast, which was ascribed to a blow which he had re- 
ceived full two years back at a j^ame of trap-ball. For 
some days the illness was thought serious ; afterwards, 
however, it appeared to be passing away ; and only half 
an hour before his decease no one had doubted Ids re- 
covery. To his own family the bereavement was no less 
grievous than sudden ; the I'riucess was left ynth eight 
children, and seven months pregnant of another. Cling* 
ing to the last gleams of hope, she remained in his room 
^our hours after he was dead before she could be quite 
eonyinced of it. PHnoe George, a boy of twelve, showed 
deep emotion at the news ; be tinned pale, and laid bis 
iiand on his breast— ^ I am afraid, Sir, yon tie not 
welV said bis tator. He answered: ^liisel sometbia^ 
^ bere ; just as I did when I saw the two woribnen All 
^ from tbe scaffold at KewPf 

. So ill had been the terms on wbieh the Frlaoe bid 
lived with bis fivther and his brother, that they could 
scaicely be expected to feel any poignant sorrow for bis 
loss. The King, however, showed a deoenteonoern; tbe 

* Goxe's Fdham, vol. ii. p. 141., and Horace Walpole to Mann, 
Mmarj 9. 1751. Walpole adds malignantly : ** The key to this 

you wUl find in Fitt*8 whole behavioar ; whenever he wanted new 
** advancement he used to go off. It will not be surprising, 
** thoagh baffled, he still carries his point of Sccretnry of State." 
Bat neither on this occasion nor on anv other would I readiij trust 
Horace Walpole as to motiTes ; he is nr too willing to impute the 
wotst. 

f H Walpole to Sir H. Mann. April 1. 1751. See also Ma 
Harris's letter to Sir Charles H. Williauk* of March 22, 175L 
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Dokift of CimilMrliiidy when tiie ti^Bnn wtn Ivooglit lo 
bim li Wiadaor, mdj tmed to Lord Saiidwkli» wSi nSA 
wxtkaaneer: ^It is a gi«t* Uow to tlik eotntvy^ bat I 
^ hope it iriU looom it in tow ! * * 

TkRNigli a& Hm eoBseqvenoes of tUs inportMit e?«al^ 
aodung could exceed in prudenoe and propriety the oott* 
duct of the widowed Frinoess. Having been in tiie 
ntdit of her Migoiah bone to bed by her women at m 
a the iiionitii& abe rose egaiii et eight, sent for Dr. Lee^ 
and proceeded with him to bom iJl the Prince's papers, 
lest they ahonld ei^eiiger any of his Mesds. Up to thia 
time her priodple of action had been duty to her hue* 
hand ; it now becnme solely doty to the Kuig. To this 
principle she steadily adhered. She resigned herself 
altogether to his will and guidance, and discouraged all 
cabals in her little Court, while the King, on his part, 
touched and surprised by her demeanour, showed lierself 
and lier children iireat kindness, and even great nffcction. 
Prince George was created Prince of Wales ; a i^nm of 
^0,000/. was settled on the Princess Downcrcr ; Leicester 
House l^'ns nssi^rned for their residence ; and the new 
Household was nominated in concert with her wishes, 
lord Harcourt, grandson of the Chancellor, was named 
Governor ; Dr. Hayter, Bishop ot Norwich, Preceptor ; 
Mr. Stone, Sub-Governur ; and Mr. Scott, Sob-Pre- 
<icptoT. It was in vain that Lord Egmont attempted 
to keep up the Prince's party. Having convened it at 
his house the very morning after the Prince's dt ath, 
when he preached harmony, he was answered: "Likely, 

indeed, we should all agree now, when even the Prince 

ct)ul(l never bring it al)out I " — and so every one went 
*way to take care of himself. Lord Egmont remained 
m active chief of Opposition, but nearly all the late 
Prince's servants became supporters of the Court. f 

The heir apparent to a King of sixty -seven was now a 
Prince of twelve. " Who shall be Regent ? ** was then 

* H. Walpole*8 Memoin, voL Lp. 66 

t Dr. Lee cidled one dsky on Horace Walpole the younger, talked 
much of *' the preat and good part " the King had taken, and added 
that the rhuce's servants could no longer oppose if they meant to be 
""contistmL" *'Fho!" said Mr. Chate, ''he meant nAmtimtf'* 
Wdpole to Hanxi, April sa. 1751. 
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the question in every body's mouth ; and the Duke of 
Cumberland, as the next Prince of the lilood, deemed 
himself entitled to that office. The Kings own wishes 
strongly tended to Ids favourite son. But the extreme 
alienation ot the peoi)le from His lloyal Highness might 
well have deterred any Minister from his appointment ; 
far more a Minister so timid as Pelham. When the late 
Prince's death had been announced, and sung in ballads 
through the streets, great crowds had ioiiowed with the 
unfeeling cry : ** Oh that it was but his brother ! Oh 
** that it was but the butcher! "* On the other hand the 
Princess Dowager, wlto ever since her arrival in Eng- 
land, tliough placed in most trying circumstances, had 
never made an enemy, nor committed an imprudence, 
had nu lack of partisans to her pretensions. On the 
whole, therefore, the Administration, studious of offend- 
ing neither the King nor people, prudently determined 
on a middle course. 

Early in May the anxiously expected Bill of Regency 
was brought by the Ministers into the House of Lords. 
It provided that in the event of the Boyal deoeaae before 
the Prince should attain the ageof dghteen, the Princess 
Powager should be both guardian of his person and 
Begent of the kingdom, but in the latter capacity acting 
only with the advice of a Council, composed of the Duke 
of Cumberland and the nine principal officers of st»te, as 
left by the Sjng» The Bill passed the Lords with only 
^o speakers (Stanhope and Talbot) and twelve votei^ 
Ugainst it; in the Conmions it gave rise to vehement 
debates, and a minority of 90. Wo may feel surprise— 
if indeed any thing should surprise us in party struggles 
*— to find a man so sagacious and experienced as Sir 
John Barnard declare that he did not think it necessary 
to settle a Regency before the event happened.^ But the 
main ground taken by Barnard, by Speaker Onslow, and 
other members of the minority^ was to oppose the whole 
scheme of restrictions, with some strong insinuations 
against the ambition, the power, and the undisguised 
hostility to the Princess of the intended President of her 

* Coxc*8 Pelham, vol. ii. p. 1 69. 
t ParLHist. voL ziv. p. 1042* 
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Coimcn, tbe Doke of Coinberliuid. Mr. Pitt, hy a new 
and most ingenious tarn of the argmnent, eombliied liia 
suspidon of the Duke with his support of tho restrict 
tions; he supported them» he said, lest the Frincesa 
ahoold die^ and the next Begent should daini» and from 
the precedent leceiTe, Ml powers.* ** Thns»* he added» 
^ a great person * (glancing at the Duke of Cumberland) 

might become sole Bsgenl^ when ambition might excite 
** him to think less ci protecting than of wearing tho 
** Crown!* Mr. Foz^ with great wanuth, repelled this 
coYcrt attsek on his pinodj patron, and an unseendj 
altercation thus arose between two members of the same 
administration, — between the Paymaster General and 
the Secretary at War. The latter, much incensed, at 
length left the House without voting. Pelham, who had 
but slight authority over hb own subalterns, ventured^ 
however, on some gentle reproaches to Fox, telling him 
that he bad not spoken like himselL " Had I indeed 

spoken like mjself I should have siud ten times moro 
" against tbe Bill I " was the spirited reply of Fox. 

The Duke of Cumbcrhmd himself, far from being grati- 
fied with his intended shan^ of power, was deeply cha- 
grined lit not grasp inrr the whole. When the Lord Chan- 
eeilor first waited on him with the heads of the Bill he 
said sternly : Return my thanks to the King I'ur the 
" plan of the Regency. As to the part allotted to me I 
" shall submit to it, because ho commands it.** This he 
afterwards desired Mr. Fox to repeat to Mr. Pelham, 
charging him not to soften the word "submit.** Tho 
King liimself was scarcely less mortified than the Duke. 
His remarks on the measure after its piuj^ing were ad- 
dressed to Mr. Fox, and are recorded by Lord ( )i'ford : 
** I have a good opinion of the Princess," said His r^lujesty, 

" but I do not quite know her A Council is ne- 

** cessnry for her, even in cases of treason. A\ uniLii are 

apt tu pardon ; I myself am inclined to mercy. It is 
** better to have somebody to refuse for her. As to tho 
** power of peace and war, I would never declare either 

•* without consulting others I thank you, Mr. Fox, 

** for the part you took. My affection is with mj son ; 

* Dodington'fl Dwrj, May 16. 1751. 
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Minimj jouj Mr.Foz, I like jon Ae t e tter fo r wishing 
wdl to Inm. Hie English mAm k ao dumgeeUe ; X 
"doQoikBoir whjdMy disfihehiiD. Bk brought about 
^ bgr the Soo«eh» the Jeeobttes, aad the Ekiglish thai do 
*^iiot love diaeiplrae.** 

mie death of fVedeiicik pfoved Istal to a neasnre with 
whidi it aeened to km no kiiid of connexioii — a Bill 
for the general natnralizatioii of FoieigB iVoteetants. 
Already, in 1708, had a Bill for that purpose passed into 
akwy but ill 1711 Ae new Tory administration had re- 
pealed it. There was a folse bot faTonrtte doctrine in 
those times, that the prc^perity oi a state must needs in- 
crease in the same ratio with its popnUtion.t In 1747 
the proposal was renewed on a moie spedal plea — the 
drain of population resulting from the war. Mr. Pelham 
had at first foronred the d^gn, but took alatm at some 
threatened opposition, and caused it to be dropped. Now, 
another member, Mr. Nugent, having introduced the Bill 
again, it was supported by the Government in general, 
although Mr. Fox joined Lord Egmont in opposing it, 
and in spite of a stubborn resistance it advanced to the 
third reading, which was fixed lor the 20th of ^farch, 
the very day of the Prince's death. At the tidings of 
that event it was, of course, like all other businc??, post- 
poned, and during the interval petitions against it poured 
in from many quarters. The Common Council of Lonrlon, 
above all, expressed its fears, lest, with sucli encourage- 
ments to immigration, the sup{)ly of labour might soon 
exceed the demand, and man}- industrious English work- 
men be thrown out of employment. It was part of Pel- 
ham's character to weigrh, never the validity, but only the 
prevalence of any popular o])inion. Thus, though alto- 
gether unconvinced, yet readily yielding, and cautious of 
fresh entanglements at that critical juncture, he with- 
drew his support, and allowed the i>ill to fall. 
But the chief and most successful measure of the 



* Lord Orfor iI'k iMemoixs (or, as he affectedly speSh thenit ** 
moirtis"), vol. i. p. 137. 

t ** Ia terre ne se lasse jamais de repandrc ses biens. Plus 
^Ujtk dlioiniiies dans an pays, pom*vu qa^ soient k^rieux^ 
M pins Us jooisseat de Tabondance.** Telemaqne, livze t. 
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c£ the Old Stjle, now grown to eleven days, had loag 
since been corrected br most dvilused nations, and ac- 
knowledged hj alL Onlj EnglMid, with Boaaia and 
Sweden, dung to the exploded ajstem^ for no better 
xeason, apparently^ than because it was a Pope who ea« 
tablished the new. It was not» in mj cfuaSuan^ writea 
Chesterfield, very honourable for Englaik to remain m 

a groes and avowed error, especially in such company."* 
Accordingly, having first pmd the way bysOBM artidea 
in periodical worksf, he proceeded, in concert with the 
Earl of Macclesfield, Dr. Bradley, and other eminent men 
of science, to frame the heads of a Bill. He provided 
that the l^;al year should commeaee in iutiirc on the Ist 
of January, and not, as heretofore, on the 2^th of March, 
—and that, to ooneect the Old Calendar, eleven nominal 
days should be suppressed in September 1752, so that 
the day following the 2d of that month should be styled 
the 14th. The difficulties that might result from the 
change, as affecting rents, leases, and bills of exchange^ 
were likewise carefully considered and effectually pre- 
vented. With these provisions and safeguards tlie Bill 
was moved by Lord Chesterfield in a very able and 
seconded by L«ord Macclesfield in a very leiirncd speecli, 
—-and it was successfully carried throuizli both Houses* 
Other particulars will be found in the cliaractcr of 
Chesterlield which I have elsewhere endeavoured to por- 
tray, evincing both his exertions on this measure and its 
effects upon the public uiind4 

The close of this Session was marked by some Minis- 
terial changes which had been lung previously in pre- 
paration. For months, nay for years, had the Duke of 
Newcastle viewed with jealous eyes the high rank and 
equal pretensions of his brother Secretary of State, the 
Duke of Bedford, and panted to place in that oilicc, not 
a colleague, but a cypher and a tool. In that age, rnore^ 

* Letter to his Son, March 18. 1751. 

t "Ho prepared the public for the mtanded change by several 
** essays in the World." (Coxo's Pelham, vol. ii. p. 178.) But 
had Coxc referred to the IVorld he would iiave Men that the fixst 
number is not dated till January 4. 1753* 

I See vol. iii. p. 340 
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over, the anrmgement of business wss such as to nggra- 
▼ile the coolness between the eolleagaes. Of the two 
Secretaries of State^ the one held what was termed the 
Northeniy — the other the Soatliem»— department The 
mie sent his instmctions to Berlin or to Petersburg,— 
the other to Paris or Madrid, — instructions always dis- 
tinct and unconnected, though often referring to the very 
same affairs. S u oh a system, to work well, required mther 
m thorough fnendship between the brollier Secretaries, 
or an entire dependence of the one upon the other. It 

was,** saya Lord John Rus^^ell, as if two coachmen 
^ were on a box of the mail-coacli, one holding the right- 
« hand rein,— -the other the left! " * 

But besides this jealousy of Newcastle against Bedford 
—a jealousy that was in Newcastle's nature, and whoUj 
independent of any demerit in the Duke — Mr. Pelham, 
with better reason, complained of Bedford's indolence and 
love of ease. " With him," he writes to his brother at 
Hanover, " it is all jollity, boyishness, and vanity : ho 
" persuades liirnself that riding post from London to 
" Woburn, and back again, once in a week or fortniglit, 
" is doing a great deal of business, and that nobody has a 
** right to complain of his absence." f Nevertheless, when 
Newcastle, presuming on these expression?, sot on foot 
a crooked cabal with Lady Yarmouth, so that Bedford 
might seem to be dismissed by the act of the King alone, 
and that the other IMinisters might disown all share in 
it, Pelham, with higher lionour, und dreading the in- 
creased strength of Opposition from the junction of Bed- 
lord, positively refused his concurrence. That refusal 
led to a coldness, nay, even for some time a complete 
estrangement, between the brothers. Each of them — 
and i^elham not insincerely — began to mutter some threats 
of resignation. This was also tlie spark to firo the long 
smothered rivaliy between Pitt and Fox; — Pitt leaning 
on the friendship of Newcastle, and Fox on the friend- 
ship of Pelham. Thus, for example, in the debate on the 
number of seamen^ the Duke hastened to express his 

* Note to Bedford Correspondence, vol. it p. 79. 
t Mr. PeUiaoi to the Duke of NewcasUe, July 25. 175a— Coze*8 
PeUuuD* 
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approbation of the' course wliich Pitt liad pursued.* 
Soon afterwardfly however, the exertions of some friendi 
wrought an apparent reconciliation between the brother 
Ministers, and a few weeks later tiie Opposition lost its 
main strength and hope by the sudden death of the Prince 
of Wales. Upon this event Pelham no lon)?er felt the 
same repugnance or apprehoiK-ion to shake olf tlie Duke 
of Bedford, only postponing; the design until after tho 
close of the Session. Xiie uu tliod adopted wan first to 
dismiss Lord Sandwich from tin- Admiralty, baudwich 
being so elusely linked in friendahip with Bedford tluit 
the Duke*s resip^nation was clearly foresoen as fuiluwing 
the Earl's disniibaal. And thus acconlln<;ly it happened. 
In iiliing up the vacant offices Newcastle was gratilied 
with a colleague as supple and subservient as his heart 
could desire, in the Earl of Holderness, late Ambassador 
to liuUand. Lord Ansoti was placed at the licad oi tho 
Admiralty ; and in return for the King's consent to these 
changes His Miyesty was gratified with his favourite. 
Lord GfranYille, in the Bresidenqr of the Cooneil,— 
a post rdinqnished by the Duke of Dorset as Lord 
Lieatenant of Iteland.t 

ThuB did Granville once more return to office^ — the 
colleague of his old opponents. But the post of P^ident 
is not further removed in importance from the Seals of 
Secretary than the Earl Granville of 1751 had dedined 
from the bold and buoyant Carteret of former days. His 
convivial habits hud blunted the edge of his fine nnder* 
standing, and his shattered health required repose, while 
his impaired estate stood in need of the emolnments of 
place* He had lost his spirit, his eloquence, his activity, 
nay, even — which so often survives them all — his am- 
bition. His chief delight was now to enliven the Council 
table by his sallies of wit; and he remained during th» 

• Coxe*s Pulham, vol. ii. p. 144, Sec also some acute remarks,, 
and suiue severe, but I think unjust Btricttires on Pitt, in the Quarterly 
Beview, Ko. cxxzi. p. 214. 

f Coxe's Life of Horace Lord Walpole of Wohcrtnn, p. 380., and 
the letter of the younger Horace to Mann, December 19. 1750. 
Tiie rresidencj ot the CoancU was tirst oiiered to, but declined by» 
Chcstcrtield. 
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rest of hia hfe^ tiMragh m oAoe^ the mere spectator of 
others* grefttnoee^llie mere ghost of bis own. 

On the 12tfa of December in this ^rear died Hemy St. 
Johiiy Vkoonnt Bolingbroke. To the last philosophj was 
the ornament of hie discoarsee, hot ambition the main* 
spring of his life. Only a few months before he had 
been secretly mingling -vrith and in some degree directing 
the oabjil?^ of the Prince of Wales, and eagerly planning 
his own advanecmont in the peera£i;e. His n;reat nnTiety 
seemed to be tliat he might die an Earh Yet in the pro- 
gress of a painful and at length fatal disease he showed 
a far higher degree of courage and firmness than might 
have been expected from a spirit which rested not on 
hopes of immortality. 

In tlie llecess, the Peiham brothers did not relax their 
hold of power, nor could the Opposition repair its shat- 
tered strength. Thus the ensuing Session is styled by 
a contemporary, " perliaps the most unanimous ever 
** known.'* * The main difficulty was, the Saxon subsidy. 
By a recent treaty Newcastle had agreed to pay the 
Mector of Saxony, King of Polaiidy tiie annual sum of 
32,000ilfor four years^-^aU for hlatnlealllie expected 
eleetioaof AHaiigoftfaeBoiiiaiis. Other tveaHee of eab- 
sidy wiik TnrtBB, with Cologiie, wi«h the Plalatise^ weie 
<dearlv seen in nroeoeeL Tet had Peihaiii. as the eUter 
Horaee Walpole ireatmed to remiiid him, gifvn % eokmn 
pledge in fomerly proposing the Bsfarian subsidy that 
tt should he the last of its kuid. It aeemed stnmge that 
the Court of St JaaMi^a (let us rather here call it of Han^ 
over) should be far more forward and eager in this came 
than the Court of l^enMuf It aeemed hard that the 
ultimate object in question— the secnrilj of Ihe Ger- 
manic Empire and of the Oermaa IMnces themselves^ 
oonld only be obtained by payments and promiseB to theee 
very German Princes. Hard as it seemed, however, no 
more than 54 Members of Parliament were found to vote 
arrainst it. But some expressions that fell in the f^ebatc 
from Pi'lliam should not pass unnoticed. — Arguing in 
favour of treaties of alliance, he added : " I must declare 
" that m my opinion it would be impossible for us by our* 

• Tindal's Hist, vol. ix. p. 444. 

t The Aastrians thcmsclTes thonght the mettBurs of little OOft* 
**■ ae^uenco." (Lord W«ld«grave*8 Memoin, p. 43.) 
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^ selTes alone to support a war of any condnuance against 
« the united power of fVance and Spun."* little did PeU 
liain think that at this rerj time there sat heside him one^ 
in his own admimstratioDy thoogh not deemed worthy eC 
his CaUnet, who would not onlj braTe the oomhined 
lioe^ty of France and Spain, bat make those hanghtf 
powers to quail before the British name. 

Another discreditable basiness with which the Hoose 
of Commons became entangled in this 8essioB» as in the 
last, was not of the Minister's seeking, but of Its own* 
There bed been in 1749 a vacancjfor Westminster, whett 
Xiord ntham, Treson of Earl Gower, had accepted a place 
nt the Board of Admiralty, and Sir George Yandeput had 
opposed his Lordship in his re-election* Trentham had 
been returned, but Yandeput had demanded a scrutiny | 
when^ after miicli delay and expense, the original deoista 
was confirmed. In the eonrse of these proceedii» the 
High Bailiff, being examined at the Bar of the Honse^ 
denounced as one of the persons who had obstructed and 
insulted him in the discharge of his duty the Honourable 
Alexander Murray. Witne?»se9 were immediately ?nm- 
moned in corroboration of tlic charge. " I never," writes 
Dodinrrton, saw an accusation worse support<'d by any 
** thing but numbers." | Rut these numbers were tor- 
ward and eager in tlicir hostility, Mr. Murray's brother, 
Lord Klibank, being obnoxious to them, as cme of the 
most noted Jacobites in Scotland. They voted that 
Murray should be confined a close prisoner in Newprate, 
and should receive his sentence on his knees. Against 
this last indignity, however, the high spirit of the Scot- 
tish gentleman rose. " Sir," he answered, " I never kneel 

but to God When I have committed a crime I 

kneel to God for pardon, but, knowing my own inno- 
** cence, I can kneel to no one else." | 

This rcfusiil inflamed to the highest pitch the resent- 
niLiit of his accusers. Even Onslow, the Speaker, who 
hud hitherto seemed inclined to lenient measnres, now 
earn^tly eachorted the Hom» to uphold its priyileges* 
Some members even went so far as to propose that Mur- 

Parl. Hist., vol. xiv. p. 1134. 
Diazy, EBbmarv 6. 1751. 
Lord (Mnd*8 iSxmxnn, toL L p. 84^ 
0 2 
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ray should be confined in a dun^reon of the Tower called 
" Little Ease;" ?o called because it was too small for the 
prisoner to stand upright or to lio at ien^^th. But, Pel- 
ham, much to his honour, stood firm against a proposal 
worthy of a savage people or of the dark ages. It was 
at length resolved that Murray should go to Xewgate 
under the closest restrictions, debarred from the use of 
pen, ink, and paper, the attendance of his servant, or the 
visits of his friends. Only two days after, the House, by 
one of those sudden whirls to which all popular assemblies 
are prone, turned to the opposite course of compassion,— 
admitted Murray's plea of sickness, and allowed his friends* 
visits, with almost eveiy other indulgence. At the dose 
of the Session he was of eourse^ aooording to law, set free* 
He passed through the Citfr in triumphal processiont 
tended bj the Sheri£b of !London and lifiddlesez, and a 
numerous train of exulting followers.— *But on the very 
first day of tiie next Session, the tiiiirst for punishment 
burning anew in the House of Commons, a motion for 
Marrays re-conmdttal was immediately put and earried. 
It was found, however, that he had withdrawn from the 
reach of their resentment by retiring beyond sea. And 
thus ended this ridiculous transaction ;-*80 far, at leas^ 
as tyranny can ever be ridiculous. 

I may observe^ in passing, that throughout the reign 
of CrCMge the Second the privileges of Uie House of 
Commons flourished in the rankest luxuriance. On 
one occasion it was voted a breach of privilege to have 
** killed a great number of rabbits from the warren of 
Lord Gal way, a member.* Another time, the fish of 
Mr. Jolliife were honoured witli a like august protec- 
tion.! The same neverfailing sliicld of privilege was 
thrown before the trees of Mr. Hungerford |, the coals of 
Mr. Ward §, and the lead of Sir Robert Grosvenor. [| The 
persons of one Member's porter and of another Member's 
footman were held to be as sacred and inviolable as the 
persons of the Members themseives.\ It would be neither 

• JounialB, March SO. 1739. f ^id., March 19. 1753. 

t Ibid., April 4. 1744. { Ibid., May IS. 1738. 

If Ibid., April 2. 1733. 

^ Ihid., l>rember 13. 1742, and December 10. 1743. Seo also 
Mi. Haiiam'b Constit. Hist., vol. iii. p. 378. ed. 1832. 
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s brief nor jet a pleMUig task to entimerate all llie easea 
of the kind which in that reign the Journals of the House 
of Commons dispkj. So long as men in anthoritj are 
enabled to go bejond the law, on the plea of their own 
digni^ and power, the only limit to their encroachments 
will be that of the public endurance. Yet we majr per* 
haps not unfairly condnde that these cases were in 
reality less flagrant and oppressive than at first sight 
they seem to be» since we find that far less apparent 
grieyances hare raised a higher and more general 
resentment. 

The lull of political tempests during this year in Par* 
liament did not extend to Leicester House. The new 

titular did not well agree with the effective servants ; the 
Earl and Bi^shop^ — the Governor and the Preceptor — had 
soon begun to bicker with the Sub-Governor and the 
Sub-Prrcc})tor, Scott and Stone. Scott harl boen ap- 
pointed before the Prince's death by the lute Lord Boling- 
broke's intiucncp, find Stono was suspected or at least ac- 
cused of Jacobite partialities. The Princess Dowager 
once in a confidential conversation n^ave her opinion of 
them all as follows: "Stone is a .sensible man, and ea- 
** pable of instructing in things as well as in books. 
** Lord Harcourt and the Fnnce agree very well, but I 
*' iliink that he cannot learn much from his Lordsliip. 
•* Scott, in my judgment, is a very pro|)er Preceptor ; but 
** as to tiie good Bishop lie may be, and I suppose he is, 
a mighty learned man, but he does not seem to me very 
** proper to convey knowledge to children ; he has not 
^ that deamess which I think necessary. I do not very 
^ well comprehend btm mvself ; his thoughts seem to be 
M too many for his words/* These views ot Her Boyal 
Higlinees in favour of Scott and Stone were confirmed 
by her Secretary* Cresset^ a skilful oourto. At length 
the Earl and Bishop, finding themselves little heeded in 
file Hbuseboldt resigned in disgust. As their successors* 
the King appointed Bishop Thomas of Peterborough* and 
Earl Waldegrave* the son of the late Ambassador at 
Paris. Neither much harm nor much good can be said 
of Thomas. Waldegrave had no oratorical or Parliamen*- 

* Dodmgton's Diaiy, October 15. 1758. 

o 3 
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tnrj abiUtieey but his worih snd piobitj were fteknow^ 
ledged by all his contempomieSy wad bis Memmn are still 
xemaining to attest his sense and shrewdness. 

The hostilit J of Stone's enemies was only the move 
iaflaiibed bj the sfeeadj snpport of the Brineess. Earlj 
aext year tiie charge of Jacobite principles was pnblie^ 
brought against him, including in the charge Murray, 
tiie Solicitor GeneraL Both of them, it was aUi^ged^ 
need, as young men, some twenty years before, to meet 
at supper with one Fawcett, an attorney, and drink the 
Pretender's health upon their knees. The matter waa 
Hkentioned in Parliament, and tried by the Privy CounciL 
Fawcett himseil^ as th% accnser, underwent several ex- 
aminations; in each he gave a different version of his 
story, Jind in the last he refused to sign his depositions. 
On tiic other hand, Murray and Stone declared tlieir in- 
nocence upon their oaths. Thus the Privy Council found 
no dillicultj in deciding and reporting to the King, that 
the whole charge was malicious and unfounded.* It was 
BO doubt proper to guard against any heretical tenets 
either of Church or State in the preceptor of the Prince 
of Wales. Yet there seems something irresistihly ludi- 
crous in the apprehensions then so gravely urged, lest 
the heir of the House of Hanover sliould be trained in 
Jacobite principles. Imagine — as in fact a great mo- 
dern writer has imagined — some newspaj^er of that 
period hinting its fears that the young King himself 
^ might be induced to become one of the Stuarts' faction 
a catastrophe from which it has hitherto pleased 
^ Heaven to presexre these kingdoms ! " f 

Soon after this period, however, all other persons and* 
iU other topics at Leicester House were cast into the 
shade by the rising and gigantic influence of John 
Stuart^ Earl of Bute. Hitherto this nobleman had not 
enjoyed^nor apparently eren aimed at^political dis* 
tinetion. In private life he had borne a blameless cha- 

• Lord Dover very justly observes : " This in«i<^'-Tiiricant and indeed 
*• ridiculous accusation is magnified by Walpole, both in his Letters 
*• and Memoirs, in consequence of the hatred he bore to the persons 
'^aoenaed." Note to tlie GcmipondeBoe with 8ir Hoiaos UMum^* 
vol. iii. p. 35. 

t 8ir Walter SooCt^^Gonchuioii to RedgmaHbL • 
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racter, having married in 1736 the only daughter of 
Lafly Mary Wortley Montagu, an excellent wife and 
mother, with whom he had quietly resided at his seat of 
Caen Wood near London, and moderately and prudently,* 
yet not parsimoniously, maintained a large family from a 
scanty income.* In 1750 he had received an appoint- 
ment in tlie household of Prince Frederick, who used 
frequently to say: "Bute is a fine showy man, and 
would make an excellent Ambassador in any Court 
where there was no bu9inea8.*'t But he was little 
noticed by the public until it was perceived that the 
widowed Trincess honoured him with her higlu trust 
and contidence. So sudden an elevatiuu, in a scandal- 
loving age, produced, as might have been foreseen, ru- 
mours by no means favourable to the fame of the Princess. 
Such romoiin fu raeh a case are always easy to circu^ 
late, and hard to disprore* "Witliotit attarhmg the alight* 
M weight to them, it mnat, bowerer, he owned Uial the 
abilities of Bate were by no meaiie meh as to juetifj hie 
ittpid nee. He had indeed ierend elegant acconuduh* 
mentfl^ some taste for lilersitiiie^ and some knowledge of 
sdeiiee. Bat he coold gain no repvtaftion either in eoon* 
cil or debate* Proud and sensitiTe in his ten^wr, he was 
easily elated, and as easily depressed, and ill qualified for 
the fierce encounters of the political Arena. Xake most 
men flashed by power unexpected and uneanied, the 
people thought him prone to arbitrary measures as ap* 
perently the shcHrtest road to his objeota. Besides the 
resentment which such tendencies, real or supposed, eom- 
monly create, he had but little skill in conciliating adhe- 
rents, being at least to his inferiors, cold, reserved, and 
haughty in hh manners. Whatever the subject, whether 
grave or trilling, he was equally slow and solemn in his 
tone. Once as lie was speaking in the House of Lords, 
and as the words fell from him one by one, his kinsman, 
Charles Townshend, who was present could not forbear 
exclaiming "Minute Guns!" 

The Session of 1753 was distinguished by two imr 

* See Lady Mary Wortley's letters of Jaly 17. 1748, sad JiUy 17. 

1758. 

t Lord Waldegrave's Memoirs, p. 36. 
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portant Acts; the first, to permit persons professing the 
Jewish religion to be naturalized by Parliament ; the 
second, for the better preventing Clandestine Marriages. 
The first did not pass without some sharp debates, nor 
without a general ferment in the country. It was urged 
that sudi fadlities to the Jews would tend to dish<mour 
the Chmtiaii faith*— > to promote the purchase of advow- 
flons by unhelievers^ thus leading at fength to the down* 
fal of the Church— to deluge the kingdom with usurers, 
Inkers, and beggars to rob the lower classes of their 
birth-right by foreign and undue competition with their 
labour. Nay, more ; several persons did not scruple to 
at*gue that such an Act was directly to fly in the face of 
the prophecy which declares that the Jews shall be a 
scattered people, without country or fixed abode. These 
expounders m Scripture did not consider, that if such a 
prediction has reslly, in the sense in which they under* 
stood itf h&en. made in Holy Writ, it is not in the power 
of any man or any body of men by any act of theirs to 
falsify it. Still less were they imbued with the senti- 
ment which was nobly expressed by Lyttlcton in one of 
these debates : " lie who hates aiiotlier man for not being 
** a Christian is hiniself not a Christian." * 

The ferment, however, once raised amongst the people, 
was headlong and unreasoning. *' No Jews ! No Jews I 
** No Wooden Shoes ! ** became a favourite cry — or, as 
many thought, a weighty argument. Thus, for example, 
a vote in behalt' of this Bill lost Mr. Sydenham all sup- 
port from his constituents at Exeter. It was in vain 
that he published a hand-bill denying that he had any 
predilection fur the Jewish doctrines, and pleading, in 
proof, that he had often travelled on Saturday s.| In the 
diocese of Norwich the Bishop, having supported the 
measure, was insulted throughout all his ensuing circuit 
for confirmation. At Ipswich, espedally, the boys fol- 
lowed bis Lordship in the streets, calling on him to come 
and make them Jews, according to the usual Jewish 
lite ; and a paper was affixed to one of the church doors, 

• Purl Hist-Tolxv. p. 130. 

t Bov. I>r. Bifch to the Hon. Philip Yoike* Septemher S9. 17ft3» 
Httdwicke PtoiNVS. 
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to state til at the next day, being Saturday, liis Lordship 
would coniirm the Jews, and on the day follow ijii; tho 
Christians.* Bishops, in fact, were the especial aim of 
the popular outcry ; a pamphlet of some noii? in that day 
goes so far as to assert that "the present set ol" prelates 
*' is the only one since the time oi Chri^^t ihut wouid iia\ c 
" countenanced so anti-Christiau a measure/' j la short, 
BO loud and general were the murmurs against this enact- 
ment that the Miiiisters determined to recede from it. 
On the vety first daj of the next Seuion the Duke of 
Kewcastle brought in a Bill for its repeal, and tliis Bill 
was rapidly carried through both Houses. 

The Jwriage Act was rendered neoessary by the nn# 
certainty of the law* SoToral instances of great liardship 
and oppression resulting from that unoertainty had lately 
been disclosed — instances of pmons living together as 
husband and wife for many years, and becoming the 
parents of a numerous family, until it suddenly appesred^ 
to the father's astonishment, that he had formerly entan* 
gled himself with certain forms which amounted to a 
pre-contract, and which dissolved his subsequent mar- 
riage. Such cases could scarcely take place without 
some imprudence at the least on the part of one or some- 
times both the parents ; hut in the result their innocent 
offspring became branded with bastardy, and shut out 
from inheritance. On the other hand, from the facilities 
of solemnizing a marriage at tho spur tlie moment, 
young Ik irs and heiresses, scarcely grown out of infnney, 
were of ten inveigled to unwary and disgraceful niutciies, 
which they had to repent, but unavailingly, during the 
remainder of their lives. To profit by their indiscretion 
there was ever ready a band of degraded and outcast 
clergymen, prisoners for debt or for crime, who hovered 
about the verge of the Fleet Prison, soliciting customers, 
and plying like porters for employment. These men were 
willing to perform the required ceremony, without ques- 
tion, licence, or delay, in cellars or in garrets, in ale- 
houses or in brothels, to the scandal of religion and to 

* Bev Dr. Birch to the Hon. Philip. Yorke. June 23. 1 753. 
t An Aniwer to the Consideiatioiis on tfae Jews' Bill," October 
1758» AKiibed to llr. Bomaineb. 
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the ruin of families. One of tlicse wretclies, named 
Keith, had gained a kind of pre-eminence of infamy. On 
being told that there was a scheme on foot to stop his lu- 
crative traffic, he declared, with many oaths, that he 
would still be revenged of the Bishops ; — that he would 
buy a piece of ground and outbury them ! * 

One of the crying evils of this system having come 
prominently before the House of Peers on a case of Ap- 
peal, Lord Bath moved that the framing of a legislative 
remedy should be referred to the twelve fJud^res. The 
BiU, however, which they brought in proved to be fraught 
with difficulties and defects. The Lord Chancellor was 
compelled to lemonld it, and then witb parental fondness 
adopted the bftntling as hk own. lb enneted that bannv 
to evefy marriage shonld be for three aoccewiTe SnndaT* 
published in the parish cfanrch^thatHcenoefl^ dispensing 
with bannSy bat still feqniiing' the manriage in the parish 
ehnicht shoold not be granted to a minor withont the 
consent of the parent or the goardian— that the power 
of granting special licences to perfcnrm the ceremonj at 
any place or any hour should stiU be reserved to tiie 
Archbishop, but guarded abuse by his discretioii, 
and from £requency by a heavy payment in each case— 
that any marriage solemnized contraiy to the proviriona 
of this law should be null and void-^and that the person 
sblemnising it should be liable to transportatloii for serai 
years. Lord Hardwicke's Bill (for so it was now tennedy 
passed the House of Peers after a faint opposition from 
the Duke of Bedford, but in the Commons encountered a 
more formidable adversary in Mr. Fox, whose zeal in op- 
posing it was quickened, porhnps, by tho recollection of 
his own clandestine marriage with Lady Caroline Lennox, 
eldest daughter of the Duke of Richmond. f Many others 
joined in the outery without shai'ing the motive. And, as 
too often happens in our history, predictions which appear 
most extravagant after the result were thought most judici- 
ous before it. Some members feared lest all the wealth of 
the country should by constant intermarriages be coniined 

* Lord Orford's Memoirs, vol. i. p. 295. Keith used to marry on 
au aveiage 6,000 couples eveiy year (i'arl. Hist. voL xr. p. 
t Ckne's Pdham, yoL H p, 869. 
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to a small knot of grasping familiet» Others declared 
that the checks and delays imposed upon the marriage 
eeremony would soon tend to its disuse, and that the 
bulk of the people would have only an illegitimate poste- 
rity. Fox went even further ; lie soems to have dreaded 
that tliey would have no posterity at al! ! *' It will en- 
" danger," he said, " our very existence, for without a 
" continual supply of industrious and laboriou:^ poor no 
** nation can lim^ exist, whi h supply can begot only by 
" promoting marriage among such people.*** 

A more lively attack upon the Bill was made in the 
same debate Ly Cliarlc^i Towu.'^hend, a young maa now 
first rising into public notice. He was second son of 
Lord Townshend, a grandson of the Secretary of State 
under George the Firsts and a grand-nephew of the Duku 
of Newcastle. Though at this time but twenty-eight 
years of age he had already distinguished himself in 
office at the Board of Trade. His figure,** says Horace 
Walpole^ ^waB tall and adrantageous, his action vebe^ 
^ menty his Toice k>ad,— liis laugh louder.* In eloquence 
be gradually rose to a high aad^ to the period of his iin* 
timely end» still gxowing renown* His applieation waft 
grsftt^-^hk ambition unbounded. No man had mom 
qniokBess of wit^ or less reserve in displaying it» whether 
in familiar conversatioQ or public debate* But it was not 
firee from that drawbaok by which great wit ia so com- 
monly attendedt a fickleness and unsteadiness of purpose^ 
as rather attracted by the Tarying gleams upon the snr- 
£Me than h^ fast by the settled fonndatioiia of truth and 
conviction. 

In this debate ap(Mi the Marriage Bill Charles Town- 
shend drew a picture^ with more humour than discretion^ 
of himself and his own situation, as the younger son of ft 
capricious fiikther, who had already debarred him from one 
advantageous match. " Are new shackles to be forged,** 
said he, " to keep young men of abilities from rising to a 
"level with their elder brothers?** — I may remark, in 
passing, that the Bill proved no such obstruction in the 
way of Townshend*s own career. Only a year afterwards 

* Pari. Hist. vol. xv. p. 69. 

t liOrd Orford*8 Memoirs, vol i p. 296^ 
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he espoused a wealthy Dowager from the House of Buc<* 
deach — the Comitess of Dalkeith. 

The Bill finally passed, but not without much unseemly 
recrimination between two official colleagues — the Secre- 
tary at War and the Lord High Chancellor. Fox had 
become so far heated by his own opposition to the mea- 
siirp as to declaim once or twice against the chicanery 
and jargon of lawyers, anil a'jainst the pride of their Mnfti 
— by which term he hinted at Hardwicke. He after- 
wards showed a willingness to recall or soften these un- 
guarded expressions. But Hardwicke, haughty with 
conscious merit, and the long possession of power, dis- 
dained such tardy repentance. He seized the opportunity 
when the Bill returned from tlie Commons with some 
amendments to pour forth — almost by name — a bitter 
philippic against Fox. ** For my part," he cried, " I de- 

spise the invective, I despise the apology, and I reject 
•*the adulation!" — Fox was not present, having gone 
that evening with some ladies to Vauxhall. But he was 
there informed what had passed, when, breaking from 
his fair companions, and gathering around him a little 
circle of young Members of Parliament and others, he told 
them, with great warmth, that he wished the Session had 
continued only a fortnight longer, as he would then have 
made ample retmms to the Lord ChanceUor^a speech.* 

But thB business of the Session was already oondnded, 
and on the very next day (June 7th) the Parliament was 
prorogued by the King in person. It may deserve notice, 
as a singularity of these times^ that no sooner had His 
Majesty left the Throne than a female Quaker, who was 
present to see the show, commenced a sermon on the 
yanity of dress, and was suffered to preach a foil half 
hour.y 

It would be unjust, however, to let pass this Session 
without commemorating the signal service it afforded to 
Art, Learning, and Science by the foundation of the 
Bbttish Museum. Three collections abeady existing 
were now blended into one— first the CkKcroNUir, which 

* ReT.I>r.BiiehtotIieHoii.F.Yorke»Jime9*175S. HardwidDB 

papers. 

f Qentiemaii's Mugaainci, July 17 A3. 
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had been fonned by a laborioiu antiquary, Sir Robert 
Cotton, in the leign of Charles the First, and been pur- 
chased by the Crown in the reign of Anne «~ secondly 
the Sloans, due to the taste and care of Sir Hans Sloane^ 
an eminent physician, and President of the Royal Society, 
who, dying in January 1753^ bequeathed his rarities of 
every kind to the nation, oil the payment, if agreed to, of 
20,0CNML to his heirs — thirdly, the Hableiait, which 
had amused and dignified the leiaure of Lord TVeasurer 
Oxford, and which bis grand-daughter, tho Duchess of 
Portland, now offered to the public for 10,000/., a sum 
like that claimed by Sir Hans, far below the real value 
of the objects. A suitable repo^^itory for these combined 
collections was found in Montan^u Hoii^e, the Duke of 
Montagu having died in 1749, without jinile bci^^^, and 
his mansion being offered for sale. Pelham, niucli to h\s 
honour, showed himself zealous in promoting the pro- 
posal, while another Member of Parliament — a professed 
friend of letters — Horace Walpole^ — deemed it too tri- 
fiim for even the slightest mention in his ponderous 
Memoirs. The necessary sums were raised by lotteries 
under an Act of Parliament, and the Mu.-<eum thus 
foiLned has ever since continued to thrive and grow — 
sometimes by accessions liable to censure, as by the 
Elgin spoils of Athens — more frequently by well-di- 
rected private skill and public muniticence. Its admini- 
stration, according to the original Act, was vested in cer- 
tain Trustees, partly official, partly representing the 
families of the founders, and partly elected ; a system 
which still continues, and which, provided due caru be 
always shown in the elections, will probably be fuund^ 
Qpon the whole, more satisfactory than any other. 

In this jear another life— but as it proved, tiie last^ 
fell a sacrifice to the Stuart; cause; it was LoebieFs 
brother. Dr. Archibald Cameron's. His learning, his 
hnmanitj, the excellence, in all xespects, of his private 
character! were acknowledged even by his enemies. He 
had come from the Continent in disguise^ to recover a 
sum of mone^ which Prince Charles had left behind in 
Hoidart at his embarkation. But the Gbvemment sus* 
pected, and not nnreasonablj, some deej[>er motive to his 
journey — a conspiracj among the Jacobites at home— or 
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a mission from the King of Prussia. Cameron was dis- 
covered, seized, and imprisoned in the Tower; then 
broutrht to trial, and condemned to death under his pre- 
vious attainder. On the 7th of June he was hanged at 
Tyburn. Ho met his fate as l)ecame the brother of 
Lochiel — with fortitude and courage, blended with a 
tender concern and affection for his family. For him- 
self, the ijrnominy of Tyburn, then usually reserved for 
the lowest malefactors, seemed to be his only pang: he 
looked with a steady eye on the other cruel appurtenances 
of a traitor's doom in that age — on the dresser who stood 
prepared to rip open his body — on the fire ready kindled 
to bum bis bowels.* 

The aezt Session wts tbe seren^ tnd of ooime 
last^ of this Pwliament. Its proceedings were ftw, and 
these mainly directed to the approaching Dissolation. 
Sir John Barnard moyed, bnt without success, to reped 
tiie Act requiring electors to take the Bribery Oa^ i£ 
demanded, before ti&ej are admitted to poll ; ^ fhr," said 
Sir John, ^experience diows that such oaths are of no 
^ avail ; in imposing them, we do not check the guilt of 
^ corruption ; we oidf superadd the guilt of perjury." A 
further trial of fourscore years has idXky confirmed tho 
truth of th^ remarks ; yet an oath against bribery bears 
an aspect so fair and plausible that it still retains its hold 
npon the Legislature and its place in the Statute Book. 

This calm and languid course of public business was 
suddenly broken through by an event equally unexpected 
and important — the death of the Prime Minister. Mr. 
Pelham was but sixty years of apre, and of a florid healthy 
constitution. But while his office precluded exercipe, 
his habits wanted temperance. Eatinrr immoderately as 
he used at dinner, he contracted a scorbutic disorder, for 
which in the preceding summer he had gone to bat lie at 
Scarborough. But the sea-air bad sharpened lii.s appe- 
tite, and his friends whom he went to visit by the way 
pampered it. He returned worse than he went, and 
sulFered from a succession of boils and fevers ; neverthe- 
less, in the winter he was thought completely recovered. 
Oil tiie 7th of January he wrote to Ms brother : I am 

• H. Walpolc to Sir H. Maim, June 12. 1755., 
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now, thank €^od, as well as ever I was in my life.** 
Yet on the 3rd of March he again fell sick, ami on the 
morning of the 6th he was a corpse. 

The death of Pclhiim diosulved the frail and yet cilec- 
tual tie that had hound together so many restless and 
jarring spirits. Now I shall have no more peace I - 
exclaimed the old King when he heard the news f—- and 
the eraits of the next £&w je«rs foil/ coofinned Bh 
Jl^estj's prediction. 



' * COUC H FeUmm, yuL ii. p. 495. Sec also H. Waipule's kUer to 
» a Mnn, Mveh 7. 1764 
t OoTC^fl PbDuBi, vol Ii |k Mi; 
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At fhc tidings of his brotber's deaths ft death so sadden 
and unlooked for— -the mind of Newcastle was stirred 
with the contending emotions of grief, fear, and ambition. 
Tbe grief soon passed away— but the fear and the am« 

bition ong struggled for the mastery. Impelled by the 
latteTi he determined to place himself at the head of the 
Treasury, and to select for his Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer Henry Legge, son of the Earl of Dartmouth, a 
good inoffensive man of business, with a taste for quiet 
humour.* But the lead of the House of Commons was 
not in like miinner to be granted by Court-favour, or en- 
joyed bv unambitious uiedioerity. At that time only 
tlireo men appeared entitled by talent or reputation to 
claim the prize, Pitt, Fox, and Murray. 

The character of Pitt I have elsewhere fully por- 
trayed.f I need only add that his conduct in ofiice as 
Paymaster of the Forces had deserved and obtained the 
public adniii*ation by its rare disinterestedness. Until 
his time it was usual for the i^iymaster to retain the 
boating balance — not les3 than 100,000/. — at his own 
disposal, and to convert the yearly interest accruing from 
it to his own profit. Pitt, on the contrary, placed the 
balance in the Bank of ikigland for the pnblie servioev 
and declined to receive one farthing beyond his legal 
salary. In like manner it had been customary for foreign 
Princes, who formed Subsidiaxy Treaties with England, 
to remit a small per-centage» conunonly one half per cenl» 
as a fee to the Paymaster. These emoluments also Pitt 
steadily refused* ** As Parliament^'* said he^ has granted 

• Tlii- ta.sie is certainly not apparent in any speeches or published 
letters oi Leggc. But I observe that Horace Walpole, though no 
frtend of Ilia, tenDf him the <* epigrammatic Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer," and talks of his ** arch graTi^.'* (Memoin^ tdL L p. 886.) 

t YoL ill p. 10^20. 
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^ the whole sums for such uses, I have no right to an/ 
part of the iiioney.*** 

Henry Fox was younger son of Sir Stephen Fox, and 
brother of the first Earl of llchester. The year 1705 id 
assigned for his birth j and his education, as Lord Ches» 
terfield tells us, was conducted on Jacobite principles. 
Of his youth, nothing is recorded beyond wild and reck- 
less dimpatioik His fortune, never a large one, was 
greatly impaired if not altogether lavished in gambling, 
which rendered needfol for smne time his absence abroad* 
On his return he attached himself to Sir Robert Wklpole, 
and obtained the place of Snrveyor at the Board of 
Works. In 1743 he became a Lord of the Treasury, and 
in 1746 Secretary at War.t His abilities both for bnsi- 
Bess and debate were gpradnally, and therefore, perhaps, 
the more sorely, formed. For both he could have found 
no better master than Walpole* But Sir Robert's school 
was the very worst for a man of such loose principles as 
Fox; and Sir Robert, who was always jesting at the 
** young patriots,** and speaking of himself " as no saint, 
" no Spartan, no reformer," while yet really studious of 
the public welfare and glory, gave too much encourage- 
ment by his language and his laughter to those who had 
only their own profit in view. A contemporary of Fox, 
and a most clear-sighted one, thus speaks of him : *' He 
** had not the least notion of or regard for tho public 
** good or the coiistitiition, but despised those cares as 
** the objects of narrow minds." J By an accompUshed 
writer of our own times, connected in personal friendship 
and in public principles witli i'ox'jj grandson, Fox is 
termed '-a political adventurer," § and such in truth ap- 
pears to have been his real character. On the other 
hand, he was affectionate in his domestic relations, while 
constant good humour and seeming frankness made him 
a welcome companion in social life. To the public he 
inspired no confidence; but by degrees he attached to 
himself a considerable band of followers in Parliament^ 

* Life of the Earl of Chatham, vol. i. p. 101. cd. 1792. 
i Coxc's Life of Lord Walpole of Woiterton, p. 409. 
± Lord Chesterfield's Character. 

I Edinburgh Beview, No. cxlviii. p. 562. By the Higlit Hon. T. B. 
Macanlay, and since pdblislud in his collected Essays. 
VOL, IV. D 
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and came to be regarded, especially by the remains of' 
the Wal{)ole squadron, as the natural and legitimate heir 
of Pelham in the Ministry. This prospect, however, so 
far a":* it depended on party favour, he Iiad a little im- 
paired by his impatience daring Pelham*s lifetime — ap- 
pearing eager to snatch at the succession, instead of 
waiting coolly till it dropped into his hands. We shall 
find, however, as we proceed, that, though not unambi- 
tious of power, profit and emolument were his favourite, 
his ruUag objects — a disposition which, in his case, 
might admit of some excuse from his tenderness to his 
young and ili-provided family. In business he was clear, 
manly, and decisive. For oraftorT he had &w natural 
advantages, either of person or of manner. His figure 
was heavy and thickset, his countenance dark and lowers 
ing — insomuch as to be sometimes taunted with it ia 
debate. Thus, on one occasion, Pitt most unwarrant* 
ably, though, it must be owned, after strong proYOcation» 
ex<daimed, in allusion to Fox*s looks, that he for his own 
part should be ashamed to hide his head as if he had 
** murdered somebody under a hedge." * The elocution 
of Fox is described by Chesterfield as hesitating and un- 
graceful — defects from which even that great orator, his 
son, was by no means free. But, in both, though of 
course far most in the latter, these defects were over- 
borne hj sense, by wit, by discernment, by great aptness 
of illustration, hy ^rreat readiness of retort. " His bcr^t 
speeciies," says Lord Waldejzrave of Henry Fox, " are 
neither long nor premeditated ; quick and concise ro- 
plication is his peculiar excellence," f On the whole, 
looking to all the circumstances of the time, he miglit 
have filled a great part in the hiftitory of his country had 
his character borne any proportion to his talents. 

William Murray is best known by his well-won title 
as Earl oi Mansfield. The exact date of his birth does 
not seem to be recorded; yet he was of noble lineage, 
the fourth son of the fifth Lord Stormont in Scotland. 
The bias of his family bad been strongly Jacobite, and 
one of his brothers waa^ as Earl of IXmbar, Secretary 

* Iiord Orford's Memoirs, vol. il p. 159. 
t Hemoin^ p. 25. 
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of State to the Pretender. Thus in the course of Mans- 
field's own brilliaut career — amidst the envious pack 
which is ever yelping at the lieels of «fonius — he was 
frequently suspected, and Ptil! more rre<|uentij accused, 
of a disloyal feeling to tin- Hou^e of Hanover. Nfithcr 
by word or deed, however, did he give any ground tor 
such an imputation. — His education at Westminster 
School and Chript Church College had made him an ac- 
complished scholar. It was his liabit to translate many 
of Cicero's Orations into English, and atitr an interval 
back again into Latin.* On leaving Oxford he applied 
hbnself to the study of the law, and in 1731 was called 
to the Bar. For several years he languished without 
practice. Nor did he prosper in another suit which he 
addreaaed at this time to a wealthj heireaa. But at 
l^gth a caae of appeal befote tbe Houie of Lords, and s 
speedi deliTered by him on lluitooeaaioiit» liroiight Inna 
«^ at oaoe into light Bosineaa vpon this openiiig lar 
pidly poored in, eo that in after life he waa hwd to aay 
that he never had known any interval b et w ee n the total 
want of employment and the receipt of 9filOOL a yemr. 
An opportunity alao preaented itaeu at the ontbieak of 
the war with Spain of diapUtying hia powem of politaeal 
ontory at tbe Bm* of the House of Commons X ; and a 
few jeara later the fall of Walpole paved the way for hia 
Appointment as Solicitor GeneraL Ftam thia period vn^^ 
til his death — a period of half a oentory — he enjoyed 
highest repntation as a lawyer. As a speaker in the 
House of Commons he soon rose into distinction* He 
(?ould not indeed wield the thonderfoolts of Pitt, nor 
^ead the maaes of argunent in reply with all the readi* 

* Character in be ward's Anecdotes, voL ii. p. 386- ed. 1804. Of 
uat character Mr. CharksBatlerinhia Rsmmiaciwiflea(vcL i.p. 125.) 

m dodared himself the author, 
t It was to this that Pope allude*! : 

•* Grnci^d n> thou art u ith uU the power of words, ' 
^ So known, so honoured, at the House of Xiords." 
^ second line waa much criticised as an inataiiet ef the boAot, 
^ the whole coaplet was parodied as follows by Collcy Gibber : 
** Persuasion tips his tongue whene'er he talks, 
" And he has chambers in tho King's Bench Walks 1** 
t See the second volume of this lllstor/, p. 267* 
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ness of Fox ; but his stjle was always clear, specious, 

and, even before he was a judge, judicial. He excelled 
in the statement of a case. It was his habit, as we learn 
from an car-witness, to speak ?lowlv, sounding distinctly 
every syllublo of every woi d.* His tones (though even 
to the last denoting hig northern descent) have seldom 
been rivalled for s^s ceiness; his action was graceful, his 
countenance expressive. Even in his younger years his 
powers of humour were extolled by Pope, who, in de- 
scribing a dull pedant of a barrister, makes him " shake 
" his head at Murray as a wit.** These powers of humour, 
which were then confined to his social circle, shone forth, 
no less at the Bar — on the iioor of the House of Cora* 
mons — and sometimes, less aptly, on the Bench. As a 
Judge several lawyers have also objected to him, that 
*^he introduced too much equity into Ms Court;'* — a 
reproach wMcb, until tbey explain it, sounds like a satire 
on their own profession. But if from the accomplish- 
ments- we pass to the real defects of this eminent man, 
we AaQ find, perhaps, that in public life he wanted 
warmth of -heart. I£s wariness and caution were car- 
ried to the very verge — or beyond the verge—of timidity. 
Steadily fixing his eye on his professional objects, as he 
had a just right to do, he was not to be turned from them 
by the strongest aUnr^nents of personal ambition, or the 
most pressing exigency of pubUc affairs. To have not 
once committed an imprudence seems high praise — and 
that praise isX^ord Mansfield^s due — yet I doubt whether 
that praise ever yet belonged through life to the very 
first order of minds. 

Of these three rivals in eminence at the time of Pel- 
ham's death, Pitt was disliked by the King for his old 
anti-Hanoverian philippics, and dreaded by Newcastle 
for Ilia aspiring mind. Moreover, he was just then dis- 
abled by gout at Bnth.— Murray let fall a timely hint 
that the judicial Bencli was his ultimate object of ambi- 
tion. — A general unpopiikrity, and a recent quarrel with 
the Chancellor, were strong objections to Fox. Never- 
theless, all thinors weighed, it was with Fox tliat New- 
castle determined to open a negotiation. He oiicred to 

• Scward'is Aucc JoLcs, voL ii. p. 390. 
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him through the Marquis of Hartington, as a common 
friend, the Seals of Secretary and the lead of the House 
of Ck>iiimoDs, reserving to himself the disposal of the 
Secret Service Monej, but engaging that Fox should be 
exactly infonned of the payments whidi be uncle ftom 
it. Tliere is too much teasoii to believe that this Fond 
—not as jet guarded from abose bj an official oath, and 
still more by the higher tone of public morals— was at 
that period employed in corrupt gifts or gratifications'* 
to Members of Parliament. . 

The offers of Lord Hiurtington were accepted* Fox 
agreed to meet Newcastle on the ensuing day, and com- 
plete the arrangements on the bads propped. But i^ort 
as was the interval it proved too long for steadiness in 
the .veteran Ducal intriguer. He began anxiously to re* 
volve in his mind whether he might not still secure the 
assistance of Fox, while yielding to him a smaller share 
of power. Accordingly, at the interview next day, he 
refused to stand by his own terms, and endeavoured to 
chaffer for less.* Not daring in the presence of Lord 
Hartington to deny his wordn, he first nttrmpted to pal- 
liate, explain, and excuse them; — thut his anxiety of 
mind and crricf for tlie loss of his brother liad quite dis- 
ordered liis memory; — that perhaps he might have ex* 
pressed his meaning in improper words, but that cer- 
tainly he had never intended so large a concession. " My 
** brother,** added he, " never disclosed to any one how 
** he employed the Secret Ser\ ice Money; no more will 
** L" But the cases were by no means parallel. Pelham 
had been, not merely First Lord of the Treasury, but 
leader of the House of Commons. This distinctiou was 
urged in vain by Fox upon the Duke. ** If I am kept in 
ignorance of this," said he, " how shall I be abh to 
'^talk to Members, when some may have received grati- 
** ficali<me|, and others not?" — And then, continuing the 
conversation, ** Who^" he asked, *< is to have the nomina- 
"tion to phioes?" Newcastle replied: «'I myself*** *-« 
^ But who,** pursued Fox, " is to have the recommenda* 

^ The detidb of tiiis singular and important conversation are to 
he gathered In part from Lord WaldegraTe's Monoin (p. 10,)^ and 
in part from Lord Odbid's (voi I p. 33l.)» 

D 3 
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• " tion ? " — " Any Member of the House of Commons," 

answered the Duke. Fox next proceeded to inquire as 
to the filling up of the Ministerial borona:bs at the ap- 
proaching Dissohition. The Duke said, "My brother 
hns settled it ail with Lord Duplin.'* — "Not all." said 
Fox, and he named some yet vacant boroughs; but New- 
castle cut him short by repeating peevishly that all was 
settled. 

The expectant Secretary of State withdrew from the 
conference, baffled and angry, yet irresolute. On con- 
sulting Sir Charles Hanbury Williams, the younger 

• Horace Walpole, and others of his friends, he found them 
strongly apainst liis undertaking the management of the 
House of Commons on such terms. He therefore wrote 

• to Newcastle, requesting to withdraw his name from the 
proffered post as Secretary of State, but promising his 
coiitiiined serrices as Secaietikrj at War« Ptobably he 

•expected a renewal of the treatj on the former founda- 
tion. But the Duke, gaining courage by degrees, hoped 
tiiat the mere ofifor might be anflcient to aatisfy his 
party, and that a mere .tool might now answer his pur- 
pose as hia deputy in the Hoose of Conmions* Accord- 
ingly he hastened to take Fox at his wcwd, and beitow 
the Seals of Secretary apon Sir Thomas Bobinson, a doU, 

•nnconth, yet complying maOi — a fit colleague for Holder- 
ness, — who had gained some diplomatic knowledge from 
his mission to Vienna^ and who was welcome to the 
B3ng from bis German politics. But he was ignorant,** 
says Lord Waldegrave, even of the language of an 
« House of Commons controversy ; and when he played 

the orator, which he too frequently attempted, it was 
" so exceedingly ridiculous that those who loved and 
" esteemed him could not always preserve a friendly com- 
** posure of countenance." * It was certainly no light or 
easy task which the Duke of Newcastle had thus ac- 
complished — he had succeeded in finding a ISecretary of 
State with abilities inferior to his own. 

A few othi r ]nomotioiis followed. The Lord Chan- 
cellor was raised to an Earldom; and advantage was taken 
fif Sir Dudley Ryder's advancement to the Bench to make 

« Memoirs, p. 32. 
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"Mnrray, instead of Solicitor, Attorney-General. Places 
were also fouiiil for Sir Gcorj^e Lyttlcton and George 
Grenville — mainly perhaps as tricnds ut' Pitt. 

Letters exphinatory and npolopretical now went forth 
to Pitt at Bath, both from llMidwicke and from New- 
castle. His own feelings will best be judged by some 
"words of his reply. — ** Having long borne a load of 
** obloquy for supporting the King^s niLa^Lires, and never 
** obtaining in recompense the smallest remission of that 





p 







•* I am totally deprived of all consideration by which 
^ alone 1 oonld have been of any use* The weight of 

ixremoTeable Royal displeasure is a load too great to 
^ move under; it must crush any man ; it has sunk and 

broke me. I succumb, and wish for nothing but a 
** decent and innocent retreat, wherein I may no longer 
'<* — by continuing in the public stream of promotion*-- 
" for ever stick fast aground, and afford to the world the 
" ridiculous spectacle of being passed by every boat that 

na\ igates the same river. To speak without a figure^ 
^ I will presume upon your Lordship's great goodness to 
^ me to tell my utmost wish : it is, that a retreat» not 

Toid of advantage, nor derogatory to the rank of the 
•* office I hold, might as soon as practicable be opened to 

me * • 

If, however, the wish for a quiet retirement or rich 
mnecure (the first term would have been applied by his 
friend^ and the other by his enemies,) had really risen in 
the haughty mind of Pitt, it ere long passed away. On 
his return to London he showed a just mixture of mode- 
ration and resentment. When the Duke of Newcastle 
asked his opinion of the new arrangements, ho declined 
answering. On being pressed, he said at last : " Your 
" Grace wiU be surprised, but 1 think Mr. Fox sliould 
** have been at the head of the House of Commons." f On 
anotlier occasion, when the Duke wished to consult him 
on the intended expedition to America, Pitt answered 

To the Earl of Hardwickc, April 6. 1754. Chatham Corres- 
pondence, Tol. i. p. 105. ed. 1838. 

t Lord Orford's Memoirs, vol. i. p. 340. 
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proudly : " Your Grace, I suppose, knows that I have no 
" capacity for these things, and, therefore^ I do not desiie 
" to be informed about them ! ** * 

It was at this period that Pitt took to wife Lady Hester 

Grenvillc, sister of Earl Temple — a mnrriage which, 
while it secured his domestic happiness, .strensithcned his 
politieal connexion. From this time Ibrward the family 
of Grenville — flourishing both in its main stem and in 
its branches — and snrnamt d by those who envied or 
opposed it " the Cousinhood" — has continued to play a 
conspicuous and important part on the scene of politics* 
A writer of our own day has computed that within the 
space of fifty years three First Lords of the Treasury, 
three Secretaries of State, two Keeperd of the Privy SoaL, 
and four First Lords of the Admiralty were appoiuted 
from among the sons and grand^onb of the first Countess 
Templet 

Ko sooner were the mnistcrial arrangements com* 
pleted than the Farfiament was dissolved. So great a 
lull had at this time come over party-spirit that it scarcely 
appeared even at elections. Only forty*two places in aU 
England were contested J; and in no point of character 
or feeling could the old Parliament he distinguished from 
the new. Yet, as we learn from good an^rity, laxge 
sums had been spent for seats on this occasion, by pr&p 
vions contracts either with the " patrons," as they were 
termed, of some electors, or with the electors themselyes.§ 

The new Parliament met in November. Before that 
time a common resentment had united the two statesmen 
whom rivalry had hitherto kept asunder — Pitt and Fox, 
" Sir Thomas Robinson lead us ! ** exclaimed Pitt to Fox. 
" The Duke might as well send his jackboot to lead 
" usT'll Thus, on every occasion that arose in debate^ 

• I)odiiigtoii*8 Biaiy, October 8. 1754. 

t Edinburgh Review, No. cxxxvii. p. 181* By HIT. lfaciHil«y> 

X Tindal's History, voL ix. p. 510. 

§ H. "Walpole to Mr. Bentlcy, May 18. 1754. Dodingtous entry 
in his Journal on his own election is as follows: Apnl 14. 1.^. 16.: 

Spent in the infamons and disagreeable eompUance with the loir 

habiti of Tenal ^vretche8.'* This wae at Bridgewatcr, where Loid 
£graont prevailed again pt him. 

II This snyin;; is recorded by retrospect in hoxd Orford*s J^iciiiok» 
(voL ii, p. 101.> 
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they agreed to ridicale poor Sir Thomas — or ra^bor, M 

a contemporary observes, assist him whilst he turned 
himaelf into ridicule.* The genius of Pitt tended moat 
to open attack — that of Fox to insidious defence. For 
example, the Readin;? Election Petition having been fixed 
for a future dav, Kobinson was incaiitious enough to 
cominit himselt* against it unheard, nsscrtini^ with warmth 
that it would be a short cause, and, on tlio side of the 
sitting Member, a poor cause. Upon tliis Pitt handler! 
him roughly. Fox rose as if in his vindicatiun, ]iK udiiig 
Sir Thomas*s twenty years' residence abroad on the public 
service, which had done honour to himself and to the 
country, and which easily accounted for his present 
irregular and bhimable expressions, and his total in- 
experience and ignorance of the matters then bttore tho 
House ! This story is told by Fox himself in one of his 
private letters |; and, he adds ironically, " Sir Thomas 

did not Hke it* 
• On another occasion Pitt ventured to turn from the tool 
to the master; not content with pierciiigllobinson, he let 
fly his abaft at Newoaatle himaelf. 1^ subject was 
anolber Election Petition*— for Bcorwick— ^on the plea of 
bribery. Afr* Delaval, one of tbe sitting Members, ma^ 
a speech on his being tbns attacked^ which was foil of 
wit and bnffoonety« and kept the House in a continual 
roar of laughter. Pitt was then in tiie galiery* but de*- 
scended with stately step, and rose to speak in solemn 
tones* He was astonished, he said, when he heard what 
had been the occasion of their mirth. Was the dignity 
of the House of Commons on so sure n foundation that 
themselyes might venture to shake it? Then high com- 
pliments to the Speaker; then, at last, eloquent ex- 
hortations to Whigs of all sections to defend their attacked 
and expiring liberty —unless," he added in a voice of 
thunder, you will degenerate into a little assembly^ 
" serving no other purpose than to register the arbitrary 
*' edicts of one too powerful subject ! '* " Displeased as 
" well as pleased^" says Fox, " allow it to be the finest 

• Lord Waldegrave*s Memoirs, p. 31. 

f To Lord Hartington, Koremher S6. 1764. 
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^ speech tiiat wie ever mftde ; and it was observed ibal» 
bis first two periods, be bioiigbt tbe House to a 
silence and attention tbat 70a might baye beard a pin 
drop.* * According to another ear-witness, this 

^ tbonderbolty thrown in a skj so long serene^ confounded 
the audience. Morrax cioncfaed silent and terrified. 
^^^?ge scarce rose to say, with great bumilitj, that he 
had been raised solely by the Whigs, and if he fell 

^* sooner or later he should pride himself in nothing bat 
in being a Whig." f 

I haire, as I think, observed in Parliament, that of all 
statesmen, former diplomatists — trained as they haye 
been to a formal and ceremonious politeness — "wince thje 
most at being baitcfl. Sir Thomas Robinson, after two or 
three of snch "crnrl mumblinpr='." ns Horace Waipole terms 
them t, G;row weary and ashamed of his perilous eminence. 
On the other hand, the Duke of Newcastle shook with 
terror at the almost nightly attacks on his puppet or on 
himself. He was the more provoked since the two ring- 
leaders — Pitt and Fox — both held Offices in his ad- 
ministration ; yet, so mucli did he dread their abilities, 
that he would not venture either to dismiss or to promote 
them. At length, in the January ibliowing, he renewed, 
throu«^h Lord Waidegrave, his negotiation with Fox. 
The terms he offered were far less than those Fox had 
formerly refused — neither the lead of the House of 
Commons, nor the office of Secretary of State — but ad- 
ndssicHi to the Cabinet^ provided Fox would actively 
support the King's measores in the House, and would in 
some sort lead withont being leader. — If these tmaa, aa 
1 have stated them, should appear inoon8istent,*per|ileze^ 
nnd shuffling, let the reader in justice impute the fault to 
Newcastle^ and not to me. 

FoXy to the dissatisfaetion of many of his friends^ and 
to the surprise of all, accepted this offer. He appears to 
have communicated each step of the negotiation as it 



* Mr. Fox to Lord Hartingtoiit Kovember 96. 17S4. Locd 

"Waldcgrave's Memoirs, p. 147. 

t Lord Or ford's Mt^moirs, vol. i. p. 354. 
I To Sir Hqnce Muui, December L I754L 
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proceeded to Pitt, and consulted Pitt's jadgment* ; ne- 
▼ertheless Pitt felt aggrieved, and as it were fonaken, in 
the resalt* He disdained to make any complainty but 
took an opportunity of saying that Mr. Fox's line and 
his own were now different, not opposite, but converging 
•—''a word,'* adds Fox, " which 1 do not quite under* 
•* stand,** — and tbiit uU connexion between them was at 
an end.! In truth the conduct of Fox to Pitt on this 
<x;casion seems not easy to reconcile with perfect good 
faith ; while the sudden lowering of his pretensions to 
Newcji?tle was, beyond all doubt, nn unworthy subservi- 
ence. On one or both of these ^auunds lie fell in public 
esteem, und it may be truly baid that tlie desertion of 
Pitt proved nearly as injurious to the first Fox as the 
coalition with Lord North to the second. 

Bv the aid of Fox and the silence of Pitt the re- 
mainder of the Session passed quietly. But great events 
were now at hand. The horizon had long been black 
with war, and in this summer burst the storm. In the 
East Indies the French and English settlers had for some 
years carried on hostilities, each party under the sem- 
blance of assisting its nllies j their jars, however, were, 
if not composed, at least suspended by a compact between 
the two CoTnj)anies. In X(jrtli America the evil spread 
wider. Ever since the peace the liuiits uf uur colony of 
Nova Scotia — or Acadia as named by the French — had 
been a matter of angry discussion with the Court of 
Versailles. Commissioners had been appointed, and had 
accordingly met, but oonld come to no agreement. Both 
rides appealed to the terms of ancient treaties or state 
papers, but these had been drawn almost at random, 
while the territories in dispute yet lay waste and nnex* 
plored. The Terj term Aoidia had sometimes been ap- 
plied by the French to the mere Peninsula of Nova 
Scotia s sometimes to the whole range of country between 
the 40th and 4Gth di^irees of North latitude.^ Thus in 

* See ibe Chatham Conrespondcnce, vol. i. p. 124^134. But the 
date* April 25., which is supplied by the Editor, most be enoneooa 
See H. Walpole*8 Letter of January 9. 1755. 

f Dodington's Diary, May 9. 1755.— Mr. Fox to liord Hartingtoo, 
May 13. 1755. 

' t Sionon^ Histoire des Fran^aia, toL zxiz. p. 68. Chsilmlx, 
HouTdle "Bmkee, toL L p. lis. 
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like manner the line of demarcation between the French 
provinces (d' Canada and the British of New England 
was by no means free from cavils. With feelinj^s of 
jealousy so rife, any roving inroad of the wild Indians 
on one party was always* resented as a malicions instiga- 
tion, as a wanton insnlt, of the other. Besides, the 
French were eaprer to connect their settlements on the 
St. Lawrence with those on the Mississippi, by a chain 
of forts beyond their territory. Some progress had al- 
ready been made in the design, and these encroachments 
had stirred up no small alarm and indignation in the 
States, especially, of Pennsylvania and Yliginla. CoUi-* 
rioDB followed, neither slight nor fbw. In Nora Scotia 
aome French fugitives and inaurgents confederating with 
an Indian tribe took the name of NeutralB,** and stood 
their ground against the British, bat were routed by a 
body of 1,000 men dispatched against them under Bliyor 
Lawrence. On the Ohio it was reported thai the Fireneh 
had surprised and sacked Block^s or Log's Town, a settle- 
ment of the Yirginians, who^ on their part, sent forward 
Miyor G^rge Washington, at the head of 400 men. His 
orders were to strengthen and maintain an unfinished 
fort on tiie Ohio, which, meanwhile^ however, the French 
Fcized, completed, and called by the name of Duquesne* 
The M%jor having advanced to a place called Great 
Meadows, found himself surrounded in a small fort hj 
superior numbers, and, notwithstanding his resolute re* 
sistance, overpowered ; he was compelled to ci^itulate, 
marching out, however, with military honours. This 
skirmish, of small importance, perhaps^ in itself, was 
yet amongst the principal causes of the war. It is no 
less memorable as the first appearance in the pages of 
history of one of their brightest ornaments, — of that 
great and good man, General Washington.* 

An able diplomacy in Europe exerted betimes would 
probably have removed the causes and allayed the ran-r 

* A much fuller and of course much better account of tiiis outset 
of Washington's career is given in a note of several pages by Air, 
Henry B«d, the American editor of this history (vol il p. 307. cd^ 
1649). In my revision I have not fiuled to make use of the b'ghts it 
has alForflcd. Sec also on some more special points the second 
volume of Washington^ Wxitiogs in Hr. Sparks's edition, p. 447— 
477.(1863.) 
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tour of these feuds in America. But f our misfortune 
we had tlien at Paris as Ambassador tUu Earl of Albe- 
marle, au iiulolcnt man of pleasure. He is held out hy 
Lord Chesterfield to his son as an encourag:inj» instance 
of the honours and emoluiULiits "which his favourita 
Graces can confer. " Between you and me, for this ex» 
*' ample must go no further, what do you. think made our 
" friend, Lord Albemarle, Colonel of a regiment of guards, 
** Governor of Virginia, Groom of the Stole, and Ambas- 
sador to Paris ; amoanting in all to sixteen or sevoa- 
^Uea UiousaDd ponndB a jear? Was it his blrth?^ 
^ No $ a Dutch gentleman onlj* Was it Iiis estate 
^ No ; he had none. Was it his learning, his parts, hia 
politici^ abilities and application ? Yon can answer 
^ these qneationa as easUj, and as soon, as I can adt 
^*them. What was it then? — Many people wonden^d, 
hut I do not» for I know^ and will teU joiu^It was 
^hia ur» bis address, his manners, and his graces/*^ 
During Ida latter yean at Paris Albemarle was blindl j 
devoted to a Frenoi mistress, who is alleged to have not 
enily rained his fortune, but sold his secrets to her go* 
vernment. He died suddenly at his post in December 
1754, but not until the breach between the nations had 
widened abnoet beyond the hope of reconciliation. 

In the month of March the King sent a message to the 
House of Commons, announcing that the state of affairs 
required an augmentation of his forces both by land and 
sea. The House of Comm(^ in return voted another 
million as a vote of eredit. But, notwithstanding this 
troubled state of affairs, — notwithstanding also great 
confusion in Ireland from the cabals of the Speaker and 
the Primate, and the mismanagement of the Duke of 
Dorset, the Lord Lieutenant, whom it was found neces- 
sary at this juncture to recall, and to send out Lord 
Hartington as peace-maker, — His Majesty was not to 
be tnrnrd aside from hi^ favonrito rerreation — n sum- 
mer's residence at Hanover. In vain did his Ministers 
remonstrate ; in vain did Earl Poulett, a former Lord of 
the Bedchamber, and a reecnt patriot, bring forward a 
motion against it in the House of Lords, The rcmon* 

• Lord Chesterfield to his Sou, ilay 27. 1702, 
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strances were unheeded ; the motion, which indeed could 
scarcely be reconciled either with respect or witli prece- 
dents, was set aside at the interposition of Chesterfield * ; 
and thus the King at the close of the Session in April, 
attended hj Lord Holderness, embarked Ibr his Electoral 
dominions. 

Only the daj before Song George embarked at Har* 
wich Admiral Boscawen, with eleven ships of the tine 
and two regiments on board, set sail from Portsmouth. 
His orders were to follow a large French armament 
which had recently been equipped at Brest; and to attack 
it, if designed for the Bay of St. Lawrence. A thick fog" 
off Newfoundland concealed the rival fleets from each 
other; but two English ships, theflrst commanded by 
Captain (afterwards Lord) Howe, came within speech of 
two French. The foreign Commandant inquixed if it 
was war or peace. Howe replied that he must wait for 
his Admiral's signal, but that he advised the Frenchman' 
to prepare for war. Ere long appeared Boscawen's sig- 
nal for engaging ; Howe attacked, and after an engage^ 
ment, in which he displayed equal skill and intrepidity, 
succeeded in taking; the two French ships, — the Aicide 
and the Lys. The rest of the French armament — eight 
or nine ships of the line — got safe into the harbour of 
Louisburg ; and their safety caused as great disappoint- 
ment in England, as the capture of their consorts irrita- 
tion in France. The French Ambassador in London, M. 
de Mirepoix, was recalled at^these tidings, yet still there 
was not on either side a formal declaration of war. 

Other important tidings followed. In the preceding 
January General Braddock, witli some troops, had been 
dispatched to the relief of Virginia. Braddock was a 
man cast in the same mould as Hawley, of a brave but 
brutal temper, and like Hawley also a personal favourite 
of the Dake of Cumberland. His rigorous ideas of dis* 
cipline had made him hatefiil to his soldiers^ and from 
the same cause he held in great contempt ^e American 

♦ Lord Chtisterfield to Mr. Bayrollcs, ;May 2. 1755, and H. Wal- 
pole to Mr. Bcntley, May 6. 1755. Lord Poulctt afterwards adver- 
tised for the notes of bis own speech as lost ; and Lej^g:e, the Chan- 
cellor of the BsDChequcr, said, in his punning style, *' My Lord P. has 
w bad a stroke of apopka^ ; he has iort both his speech and molaonr 
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IfififUy seeing that tbej could not go ihroagh their ex^ 
ercise with the same dexterity and regularity wliich he 
had so often admired and enforeed in Hyde Park. As 
to the Indians, the allies of France, he treated with dis- 
dain all the warnings he received against an smbasb or 
surprise from them ; and the Indians of his own party,* 
who would have been his surest guards against this par* 
ticular peril. Tvere so disgusted by the haughtiness of his 
demeanour that most of them forsook his banners. Aim* 
ing his operations against Fort Duquesne, the principal 
of the new French encroachments on the Ohio, ho first 
reached Great Meadows, the scene of Washiiifjjtoii's re- 
verse in the preceding summer, liere he found it neces- 
sary to leave a part of his troops and all his heavy bnpr- 
gage, but pursued his march with twelve hundred men 
and ten pieces of artillery. On the 9th of July he had 
arrived within ten mile^ of Fort Duquesne, when about 
noon he entered a hollow vale between two thick woods. 
He had neprlected all precautions of scout** or vedettes, 
when rsuddeuiy his men were assailed in i"r(jut and in 
fl'diik by a murderous fire from unseen enemies. These 
were the native Indians, assisted by a hiindful of I' rench. 
They continued their lire iiom the covert, singling out 
especially the officers, whom they distinguished by their 
dress, and brought down with unerring aim. In this 
emergencj Bradaock's eonrage ooold nol be exceeded; 
lie hi^ aeyeral horses killed itnder him, bat at length waa 
mortail^ wounded by a ball ^Jiroagh his breaat^ and was 
borne off the field by some soldim whom his aide-de- 
eamp had Ivibed to that service Inr a guinea and a bottle 
of rum to each* He lingered a tew hours more^ haTing 
Unit dictated a despatch in which ha did justice to the 
good condact of his officers. Semng him faU^ his troops 
sought safety in headlong flight, leaving behind them 
their artillery and 700 dead or dying men. 

This disaster was scarcely balanced, later in the year, 
by a yictoty of another officer, General Johnson, over 
a body of French and Indians near Lake George, or by 
the capture of Beau-sejoor in Nova Scotia by Colond 
Monckton. 

At home in the Ejng*s absence our councils were most, 
feeble and wavering. Another powerful fleet was ready 
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to sail micler the oommaad of Sir Edwaid Hawke* Bat 
when the qnestloii arose as to Hawke's instractlons, a 
mat difference appeared amongst the Members of the 
B^encj. The ulake of Ciimberlaad» always inclined to 
vigoroQS measuresi wislied to declare war at once, and to 
strike the first blow* Lord Chancellor Hardwicke, though 
a man of undaunted courage^ took a vieWy sa^ Lord 
Waldegrave, agreeable to the usnal practice of his Courts 
and was sgidnst bringing the cause to an immediate de« 
cision.* The Duke of Neweastie, trimming and trem- 
bHng, as was ever his wont, thought only of keeping off 
the storm as long as possible, and of shifting its respon- 
sibility from himself. Thus he gave his opinion that 
Hawke should for the present have no instructions at all, 
and merely take a turn in the Channel to exercise the 
fieet. Another time he said, that the Admiral might be 
ordered ** not to attack the enemy, unless he thought it 
** worth while." — " Be assured," says Fox, " that Hawke 
is too wise a man to do anything at all, which others, 
when done, are to pronounce he ought to be hanged 
**for."t length, as a kind of compromise, it was 
agreed that there should be no declaration of war, — that 
our fleet should attack the French ships of the line, if it 
fell in with any, but by no means disturb any smaller 
men of war, or any vessels cnn:aiied in trade. When at 
the Board of liegeucy these instructions eame round to 
the bottom of the table to be signed by i'ox, he turned 
to Lord Anson, tlic First Lord of the Admiralty, to whom 
ho sat next, and asked if there were no objections to 
them? "Yes," answered Anson, "a hundred; but it 
" pleases those at the upper end of the table, and will 
signify nothing, for the French will declare war next 
" week, if they have not done it already.'*J But only a 
few days later counter-instructions were sent in all haste 
to Hawke, directing him to seize and destroy every thing 
French, trade or men of war, between Cape Ortegal and 
Cape Clear. These last orders j)roduced a large numl^er 
of lucrative captures ; but as they were still unaccom- 

* Memoirs, p. 47. 

J See Dodington's Diary, July 21. 1755. 
This was rtjlatctl to liodington by Tox himself. Diary, Augu^i 
18. 1755. 
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panif'fi with any notice or declaration of war thov p'ave 
some handle to the French Government fur inveighing 
against the perfidy and Punic faith of our's, and calling 
las robbers and pirates. Nay, so eager were the Court 
of Versailles to avail themselves of this outcry against 
us, and to push it as far as possible, that their fleet 
having in the month of August captured one English 
man-of-war, the Blandtord, orders were immediately des- 
patched to release both the ship and the crew.* 

While the prospects of peace grew darker and darker, 
there was also gathering a cloud of popular distrust and 
resentment against the Minister. It was often asked 
whether these were times when all power could be safely 
monopolised by the Dake of Newcastle? Was every 
thing to be risked— perhaps erefy thing lost— Ibr tlid 
sake of one hoary jobber at the Treasoxy ? Was he nerer 
to ebooee his colleagues for knowledge or capacity, bat 
ottlj for subseryience?*— QpesCions sneh as these in the 
public made Newcastle himself consider some effort for 
gaining strength in the Hoase of Commons as desirable; 
and what made it almost inevitable was the news of ne« 
gotiations at Hanover. 

On the approach or apprehension of war the Kng 
hady as nsuiJ, thonght first of hia Electorate. Next to 
the French, his nephew of Prussia was the potentate 
whom he chiefly dreaded. Hanover might prove as 
tempting a conquest to Frederick in this war as Silesia 
in the last; and he would be just as little restrained by 
honotir or good faith from seizing it. For its defence 
George the Second relied on his Subsidiary Treaties. 
Those with Saxony and with Bavaria were expired or ex- 
piring, and there seemed no readiness on their part to 
renew them without greatly enhancing the terms. Here 
then had been the whole result, — an annual payment to 
these states of English money during several years of 
peace, when they neither were nor could be of the slis^htest 
service. No wonder then if the very name of Subsidiary 
Treaties liad become a scoff and by-word to the people. 
Nevertheless the King, hvmrr fully assured of Newcastle's 
passive obedience to whatever he might desire^ now signed 

* Smollett's Hist., book iii cb, iv. sect, 28, 
VOL. IV. S 
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another such compact with the Elector of Hesse. It pro- 
vided an annual payment of 150,000 crowns from England 
with 80 crowns tor every horseman, and 30 crowns for 
every foot soldier, as levy money, should the troop? be 
actually required. Another treat}' of the same kind, but 
much larger seale, was nogotiating with the Empress of 
Russia, but nut tinaiiy concluded until nfter His Majesty's 
return. The mere rumour of such enfrajioments raised no 
small fi ruK nt even amongst the holders of office. " I am 
surprised," said Fox to Dodington, " that you are not 
** against all subsidies."* With more vehemence Pitt 
inveighed against the King's ill-timed journey to Han- 
over, " which all persons," he added, " should have pre- 
*• vent^ even with their bodies ! — A Kin^ abroad at this 
" time without one man about him tliat lias one English 
^ sentiment, and to bring home a whole nest of sab- 
*«8idies!"t 

Still more effectual wiv^ tlie disapprobation of Legge. 
For some time past lie had smarted under the mean 
domination of Newcastle, and the popular reports of his 
own subservience. From both he determined to free 
himself by one bold stroke. At the Council of Regencj 
the Duke of Newcastle had merely produced the Hessian 
Treaty as condndedy andannoimc^ the King s commands, 
—upon which the Chanoellor bowed, and ** their Lord- 
shipe signed the paper without rradia^ it, as » thing of 
eoQzae.* But when the Treasury Wamats requisite 
to csrrj that Tretdj into execution were laid bel^ 
Legge, as Chaaoellor of the Bxeheqt^er, he peremptorily 
refused to sign them. 

■ This refuMl from one hitherto found so unresisting 
csme like a thunderbolt on Newcastle. Sorelj perplexed, 
he had now recourse to Fitt* Having first endeavoured 
to soften and prepare the rising statesman through the 
Chancellor, he requested a personal meeting. When Pitt 
aceordinglj came the Duke received him most warmly, 
pressing mm to his heart with his ususl profusion of 

♦ Dodiiigton's Diair, Auffost 18. 1755. **Fox had dropped 
^ intitnaticnii of his difl&fcetottie treadefl." (LoardQrfoidVi MaaoSa, 

TOl. i. p. 400.) 
t Dodingtoa'i Diary, Sept 3. 1750. 
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fiilsome embraces, empty compliments, and hysterical 
tears. He entreated his support in Parliament of the 
Bessiaa and Bosria n Sobaidies. He offered him a seat 
in the Cabinet^ — he promised a most gracious reception 
by the King at Conrt, — he hinted a prospect dT the SmIs 
whenerer a Tacaney should happen. Pitt at once dedined 
to take hia aeat in the Cabinet or to gi^re lua support to 
the tieatiea. With manlj firmness he stood up for the 
d^;ttity and independence of the House of Commons, and 
condemned the Doke*8 attempta to lead it by deputy. 
** Your Grace's system,* Mid he^ ^ carrying on the 
^ basinees of the House^ I believe, will not do^ and while 
^ I have life and breath to utter I will oppose it. There 
^ must be men of efficiency and authority in the Houae, 
a Secretary and a Chancdlor of the Exchequer at leaal» 
who should have access to the Crownt habitual, firequent^ 
familiar access^ I mean, that they may tell their own 
^ story, to do themselyes and their friends justice, and 
^ not be the Tictims of a whisper. • • . For my pm% if 
" the Ministry ask nothing of me I aak nothing of them* 
... As to foreign matters there is no donbt of my 
^ concurrence to carry on the war, as it is a national 
*^ war ; and I think that regard ought to be had to Han- 
^ over, if it should be attacked on our account* * • . We 
should never lay down our arms without procuring 
satisfaction for any daniage they may receive on our 
** account. But we could not find money to defend it by 
" subsidies, find if we could that is not way to defend 
" it." — Tlie Duke still pleaded for the treaties, and 
muttered that the King's honour was engaged to Hesse. 
— Pitt replied with professions of the highest loyalty iind 
attachment to His Majesty. If it were a particular com- 
pliment to the King, and if security were given against 
its l)ein^ drawn into a precedent, he and his friends might 
perhaps be brought to sanction this single treaty. — 
"Well, and the Kussian Subsidy," said Newcastle. — 
" No, no," rejoined Pitt hastily, — " not a system of sub- 
" sidies." — Thus the conference broke up without result.* 

♦ The details of lUs reounrkaUe conference are to be gathered 

portly from Lord Orford's Memoirs, (vol. L p. 399.), and partly from 
l>odhigton'g Diary (September 3. 1755), on the re1:ition of Pitt 
bimfleif. In the entry of the previous day are several es^prettioxia and 
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There seems little doubt — considering tbe pressure 
upon Newcastle at this period — that had Pitt shown any 
readiness to support the treaties he might at once have ob- 
tained the Seals of Secretary. But though he desired high 
office, he desired it only for hitib and generous ends. lie 
did not seek it for patronage like Ne'wcastle, or f >r lucre 
like Fox. Glory Avas the bright star that ever shone be- 
fore his eyes, and ever guided him onwarrls; — his eountry's 
glory and his own. " My Lord," iie once exclaimed to 
the Duke of Devonshire, ** I am sure that I can savd 
^ this country, and that nobody else can !" * 

His rival was found more pliant. The King having 
returned from Hanover, a few days afterwards, towards 
the middle of September, His Majesty's consent was 
obtained to a new negotiation with Fox. It was agreed 
that Fox slioiilil receive the Seals of Secretary with 
efficient powers, and the lead in the House of Commons. 
On the other hand, he undertook to smother his own dis- 
approbation of the treaties, and support them to the 
utmost of his energies in Parliament. Sir Thomas Robin- 
son received a pension of 2,000/. a year on the Irish 
establishment, and reverted to his former office, — " Master 
" of the Great Wardrobe," — an office to which (as in 
justice to him I am bound to acknowledge) his abilities 
were found fully equaLf 

Although this arrangement was completed several 
weeks before the meeting of Parliament, its execution was 
postponed until two days after, that Fox might retain his 
seat and be able to speak for the Address. It promised 
some farther increase of numbers to the Minislenal ranks, 

arguments of Pitt to Hordwickc, which he appears to have repeated 
in his labBeqaent Interyieir with Newcastle. 

* Lord Orford's Memoirs, vol. ii. p. 271. See also an article in the 
[North American Review for October 1842, p. 388, It is gratifying 
thus to find the literature of the New country afford valuable con- 
tributions to the liistory of the Old. (1844.) This note was wrictea 
without any suspicion of the authorship ; bat the article in question 
Is now oonunonly ascribed to Charles Francis Adams, Esq^ the ae> 
complished editor of his grandfather, John Adams*8, Works. (1853.) 

t The reader will, perhaps, be reminded of Momymr Cofjuenet, nnd 
his application for an office, in Scribe's clever comedy La Caiarnnie : 

C^la nu rapporto que quinze mille francs ; mais en reiraoche on 

u\ lien k fitiie— puce honocaMe qui iiait i mes goto et k mm 
<* mogrenflL" (Aet 1. scene e.) 
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since Fox drew with him to a great extent the House of 
Bedford. Yet far-sighted observers could already discern 
in it the tokens of approaching di^ssolutiou. When Lord 
Chesterfield was told of it, he exclaimed, that the Duke 
of Newcaatle had turned oat every body else, and now 
lad turned oat himself I * 



been fruitfol, not merelj of Mimsteriai dinenstons^ bat of 
Court cabala.^ While at Hanover the Dacheas of Brana- 
wick with her two daughtera paid Hia Majesty a viait; 
the King waa charmed with the beauty, merit, and under* 
atanding of the elder Prinoeaa^ and deaigned her aa a 
aaitable consort to the jonng Prince of WalM. He had 
no object apparently bat hia grandaon*a happinesa^ whom 
he deaired to see aettled befofe he dtied^-^and no wiah to 
force the Kince's indinationa ahould he find them averae 
to the match. Bat the FHncess Dowager in Ebghmd took 
alarm at the first rumoara of the scheme. The domestic 
Tirtoes of which her son gaye early promise convinced 
her that he would aoon become devoted to his bride, 
above all to a bride so accompliahed and ao amiable ; — 
and she feared tiiat her infiuence over him would decline 
in the aame degree. These are the motives ascribed to 
her by aeveral writers at the time^ but it must be owned, 
on the other hand, that the King waa not infallible in his 
predilections, and that the early youth of the Prince of 
Wales (only seventeen) might also suggest to an affec- 
tionate mother adequate grounds of objection. Certain it 
is that under her influence Prince George speedily im- 
bibed the utmost aversion to the proposed allianco. Her 
conversation at this time with Dodington, next to Bute 
one of her most trusted friends, throws great light upon 
her feelings, while it also incidentally reveals her real 
opinion of her son. " The young woman is said to be 
handsome, and to have all good qualities, but if she 
takes after her mother she will never do here." — " Pray 
Madam," asked Dodington, " what is her mother ? as I 
" know notliing at all about her?" — " Why," replied the 
Princess Dowager, " her mother is the most intriguing, 
^ meddling, and also the most satirical, sarcastical person 

♦ H. Walpole to Sir H. Mann, Sept 29. 1765. 
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in tiie world, and will ftlwayB make mischief wbere^vcr 
" she comes. Such a character would not do with George; 
it would not only hurt him in his public but make him 

* uneasy in his private situation. He is not a wild dis* 
^sipated boy^ but good-natured and cheerful, with m 

serious cast upon the whole. Those about him know 
" him no more than if they had never seen him. — His 
** education has given mc much pain ; his book-learning 
" T am no judge of, thoui^h I suppose it -mall or useless, 

but I hopp he may have been instructed in the general 
" understanding of things I once desired Mr. 

Stone to inform the Prince ahnut the Con?titutioD, but 

* he declined it to avoid [rivinp JcaloiisY to the Bishop of 
" Norwich. 1 hh utioiuHl it again, but he still declined it 
** as not being his province." — " Pray Madam," said 
Dodiugton, "what is his province?" — Her Royal Hisrh- 
ness answered, " I do not know, unless it is to go Ix tore 
•* the Prince upstairs, to walk with liiin sometiDie.>, sL ldumer 
•* to ride with him, and now and then to dine with Inin,** 

Under these impressions the Princess j)owager set 
herself in direct opposition to the King. All the dutiful 
submission she had not only professed, but shown, since 
her husband's death, ceased at once and for ever. Sur- 
rendering herself to the guidance of Bute and Dodington, 
her former caution and prudence appeared to forsake her. 
She aflfected to treat with contempt the King's princ ipai 
Ministers, while Ktt and Pitt's followers were most 
graciously received ; nor did she scruple to connect her- 
— and, as far as she could prevail, connect her son,—* 
with oppomtioii cabals. Perhaps she flattered herself 
that these cabaki might yet pass undiscovered ; but the 
King had not been a week in England before he wa» 
thoroughly informed of every thing she did, and of most 
Ihings she intended* Ai%er a short interval His Majesty 
sent for the Frinee into his closet, not to propose tliA 
jnatch, knowing it would be to little purpose, bat to soond 
his grandson's views in reteence to Hanover, and ia 
eantion him against evil advisers. The result of this in- 
terview proved far from satisfactory to the Royal grand- 
nre. The Prince, deeply impressed with filial duty to 
his mother, heard all the King's representations with dis- 

* DodingtoQ*8 Diarjf Angnst 6. 1755. 
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trust; lie bowed tad bowed agehi, but made mm any 
answer. la the opmion of Lord Waldemve^ wiio^ from 
his poet in the IVmoe'e HoiuehoH had nie beet meaaa of 
jadging, and whose high integrity is acknowledged by all 
partieSy His MajBStj here oommittcd no small mistake ) 
instead of thus sending for the Prince^ he should hsTO 
spoken firmly to the Dowager Princess, and told her that 
as she governed her son she should he held as answerable 
for hia conduct. 

It was at the crisis of such great and jairing intereets^ 
— a war, though not declared, begun, — a people renaed 
horn indifference to discontent, ^ the Heir* Apparent 
again inclining to the side of Opposition, — and a schism 
breaking forth in the very heart of the Ministry,— thaS 
the Parliament met on the 13tb of November* It was n 
day fraught with anxious hopes and fears to millioiis. 
The King's Speech and the Addresses moved in answer 
to it wero such as to imply, at least, approbation of the 
treaties with Russia and Hesse. Against these, the 
E;irlf^ Temple and of Halifax declaimed in the Lords, 
but, besides Newcastle and Hardwicke, the Duke of Bed- 
ford spoke in their support, and no division ensued. Fn 
the Commons the debate, which commenced at two in 
the afternoon, continued till five the next momingr, — . 
the lori;.'c.st yet on record, except that upon the AVest- 
minster Electon in 1741. Every variety of sentiment, 
every degree oi talent, appeared in their turn. It was 
on this occasion that William Gerard Hamilton delivered 
his famous harangue. " He spoke for the hrst time,* 
gays an ear-witness, and was at once perfection ; his 

speech was set, and full of antitheses, but these anti- 
•* theses were full of argument ; indeed his speecli was 

the most argumentative of the whole day, and lie broke 
" through the regularity of his own coni|)()sition, answered 
** other people, and fell into his own track again witii the 
" greatest ease/* * This high promise of excellence was, 
however, followed by no further efforts ; the young orator 
was content with this fame, and with some lucrative 
offices it gained him in Ireland ; and became known by 
the name of Single Speech Hamilton. Tet a volume he 

* H. Walpok to H. a Conway, Kovember IS, 176S. 
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has left of maxims for debating in the House of Com- 
mons proves how deeply and carefuilj lie had made that 
subject his study.* 

Philip Stanhope, the illegitimate son of Lord Chester- 
field, also took part in this debate, havin;^^ been most 
studiously trained and most anxiously exhorted by his 
father, but he failed, aud uever.raised hia voice in«pubiic 
a^ain. 

Dr. Lee (now hocomc Sir George) spoke as represen- 
tative of the Princess Dowager's sentiments, and as such 
was explicit against the Court. He said it was easy for 
the Ministers to produce unanimity by pursuing British 
measures, — a high-sounding empty phrase, as was thought 
at the time, but, as it proved soon afterwards, a true pre- 
diction. 

Murray with a master's touch painted the merits of 
the King, who might have ensured tranquillity to the 
evening of his life had he studied only his own reposei; 
but His Majesty disdained such tranquillity as would en- 
tail greater dilRcuIties on his successor and on his people. 

At length, after many other more or less interesting 
speeches, up rose Pitt, — as Horace Walpole, who was 
present, well describes him, — haughty, defiant, conscious 
of recent injury and of supreme abilities. He surpassed 

himself, and then I need not tell you that he surpassed 
*^ Cicero and Demosthenes. MHiat a figure would they 
^ with their formal, laboured, cabinet orations make by 

the side of his manly vivacity and dashing eloquence 

at one o'clock in the morning, after sitting in that heat 
^ for eleven hours ! He spoke above an hour and a half 

with scarce a bad sentence*'' f — Such descriptions must 
make us more than ever regret the utter absence, or 
what is even worse— the glaring imperfection^ of reports 

* This volame is entitled ** Pailiamentsrv Logic," and abounds in 
nseftil hints. How shrewd, for ezsmple^ is the Ibllowiiig : ** State 

** what you censure by the soft name of those who would apologise 
** for it." (p. 23.) Or this: " In putting a question to your adver- 
" sary, let it be the last thing you say." (p. 24.) It is not strictly 
true that Hamilton never spoke a second time ; there are two other 
harangues of his on Ixish aflbirs, which he defivered at Dnblio, and 
which are printed after the Logic (p. 137. and 165. ed. IBQfy 
t H. Walpole to B. Beatky^ November IS. 1756* 
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in that age. Of this splendid t]( clamation against the 
treaties of subsidy by far the greater part has pcrislicd ; 
one celebrated passage, however, on the coalition between 
Newcastle and Fox is happily preserved, " It strikes 
"me now!" exclaimed Pitt, raising his hand suddenly 
to his forehead, " I remember that at Lyons I was taken 
" to see the conflux of the Khone and Saone, — the one a 
*' gentle, feeble, languid stream, and tliough languid of 
** no depth *, — tlie other a boisterous and impetuous tor- 
" rent, — but ditlVront as they are they meet at last, — 
*^ and long/' lio jiddtd with bitter irony, "long may they 
continue united to the comfort of each other, and tu tho 
^ glory, honour, and security of this nation ! " f 

Fox, tired and unanimated, replied only in a few words. 
But the triumph of the division by no means followed 
the palm of oratory ; 311 Members voted for the Address, 
and only 105 agidnst it, — Next mondDg Fox received 
the Seala; a few days later Fitt, Legge, and George 
Ghrenville were dismiaaed from their places. The sac- 
cesser of Legge, as Chancellor of the Exchequer, was Sir 
George Lyttletout in former years the friend and con- 
Merate of Pitt, but of late gradually estranged from 
luni4 Lord Barrington became Secretary at War in the 
pbceof Fox. 

It has often been alleged without contradiction and 
sometimes been urged as a reproach — that Pitt thus ex- 
pelled from office consented to accept a pension of IfiO&L 
a year from the Crown. Some letters^ however^ which 
Ittve hitherto remained unpublished, prove beyond all 
question, that the snm thus received was no pension from 
the Crown, but only a gift of friendship from Lord Temple, 
who most earnestly pressed it through his sister on his 
turother-in-law's acceptance. % 

* Any one who gazes on the Saone, in almost any part of its 
^nrse, will be stniek with the aptness of G^eaai^is desctiption : 
*'Humen est Arar, qnod per fines .^uoirom et Seqnaooraai la 
Rbodanum influit incrcdiblli lenitatc, ita iit oculis, in utram partem 
■ * float, judicnri non possit." (De Bell. Gnl!. lib. i. c. 12.) 
, t Lord Orford's Memoirs, voL i. p. 414. The two rivals were still. 
It appears, on familiar terms. After the debate Fox asked Pitt, 
**Whoi8theBlione?'' Pitt aaflwered,'«lB that a iSiir question ?" 

t £arl Temple to Lady Hester FItt, Noveadier 10. and 81. 175«, 
See Appendix* 
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Fran these straggles of partj we must now tmrn to 
contemplate — and how little do thej seem by its side I — 
a tremendous convulsion of nature. On the moming of 
the Ist of November in this year, at the same period, 
though in less or greater degree, a far-spreading earth- 
quake ran through great part both of Europe and Bar» 
bary. In the north its effects, as usual with earthquakes 
in that region, were happily slight and few. Some gentle 
vibrations were felt as far as Dantaick. At the hot weUs 
of Toplitz in Bohemia the chief spring having first grown 
turbid and muddy, and having stopped altogether for one 
minute^ suddenly threw up so great a quanti^ of water 
that within half an hour all the baths in the town ran 
over ; and for some months afterwards it was observed 
that this spring supplied more water than usual, and that 
water hotter and more impregnated with its medicinal 
qualities.* In many parts of England the water of ponds 
find rivers wns observed violently to swell, and then, 
after some minutes, to subside without any apparent 
cause, or else to rise in ridges like uneven hmd, although 
no wind was biowinL^ and the air eontinued still and 
calm. Thus, for example, near Guildford, an old man 
led a horse to water at a small pond which is fed by 
springs, and while the horse was drinking, the water 
** ran away from the horse and moved towards the south 
** with swiftness, and in such quantity as left the bottom 
•* of the pond bare, then returned with that impetuosity 
^ which made the man leap backwards to secure him* 
" self." f In Madrid a violent shock was felt, but no 
buildings, and only two buniun beings, perished. In Fez 
anil ill ^Morocco, on the contrary, great numbers of houses 
fell down, and great multitucles of people were buried 
beneath the ruins. But the widest and most feari'ul de- 
struction was reserved for Lisbon. Already, in the year 
1531, that city had been laid half in ruins by an earth- 

* 

* Letter from Father Joseph Steplin to Dr. Short, Jan. 30. 1756. 

t Dr. Swithin Adee to Mr. Webb, Nov. 25. 1755. This and the 
other testimonies I iiave quoted on this subject will be fon?id collected 
and printed m the Philosophical Transactions for 175 J, p. aol— 
444. 
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quake.* The latof KoTenbcr 175$ ir»8 AUSiUiti* Dij, 
ft festival of gfeaisolemnitj; end at mile in the moniiiig 
all the chordiea of lisbon were erow4ed wiUi kneding 
wor^ppefs of each aez» all dasaea^ and aU ages, when a 
aadden and moat vklait shock aiade ereiy ehnreh reel 
to its foimdatioiis. Within the intemJa of a few minntea 
tiro other d^odoB no leas Tioient enanedy and eveiy chorcih 
in lisbon'tall eolfuan and towering sfMie— was horled 
to the ground. Tboueaads and thousands of people were 
ernshed todeathy anddioasands mote grieyonsly maimed, 
imahle to crawl awajTy and left to expire in fingenng 
agony. The more stalely and magnificent had been the 
&bric the wider and more gricTOoa waa the havoc made 
by its ruin. About one fourtii« as was vaguely eomimted, 
of all the honses in the city tilled down. The cncum-i 
bered streets could scarce aferd an ontlet to the fngitives ; 
** friends," says an eye-witness, " running from their 

friends, fathers from their children, husbands from 
" their wives, because every one fled away from their 

habitations fall of terror, confusion, and distrac^n.^f 
The earth seemed to heave and quiver like an animated 
being. The sun was darkened with the clouds of lurid 
dnst that arose. Frantic with fear a headlong multitude 
rushed for refuge to a large and newly built stone pier 
which jutted out into the Tapiis, when a sudden oonvul-^ 
sion of the stream turned this pier bottom uppermost, 
like a ship on its ke^l in the t('in{)cst, and then engulphed 
it. And of all the liviiif^ crt^atures who had lately 
thronged it, — full three thousiind, it is said, — not one, 
even as a corpse, ever rose again.}: From the banks of 
the river other crowds were lookinp^ on in speechless 
affright, when the river itself came rushing in upon tiiem 
like a torrent, though against wind and tide. It rose at 
least fifteen feet above the highest spring tides, and then 
again bLib.sided, drawing in or dashing to pieces every 
thing within its reach, while the very ships in the har- 
bour were violently whirled around. Earth and water 

» 

♦ PflnluB Jovius, Hist., lib. xxix. He fiddn, "Nemoqne jam tot4 
*' propc Lusitania tectis suis conlideret, subsuitaiite scilicet solo.** 

I Dr. Sacheti to Dr. Du Castro, Fields of Lisbon, Doc. 1. 1755. 
Mr. J. laKbam tobisimde inI«(nidon,Zittqaeira, Bta, 11. 1760^ 
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alike seemed let loose as scourges on this devoted eitj. 
« Indeed every element,** sajs a person present^ teemed 

^ to conspire to oar destruction for in about two 

hours siter the shock fires broke out in three different 

" parts cf the city, occasioned from the goods and the 
^ kitchen fires being all jumbled together." * At this 
time also the wind grew into a fresh gale, which made 
the fires spread in extent and rage with fury during 
three days, until there remained but little for them to 
devour. Many of the maimed and wounded are believed 
to have perished unseen and unheeded in the flames; 
some few were almost miraculously rescued after being 
for whole days buried where they fell, without light or 
food or hope. The total number of deaths was computed 
at the time as not less than 30,000, while the survivors 
no longer venturing to sleep in houses, even where houses 
still remained, encamped around the city in tents, or if 
tents were wanting, laid themselves down in the open 
air. Several of the greatef^t frranarics (for Lisbon was 
tlien the storehouse of corn to all tlie eonntry rounrl) bad 
been ronpiimed by tbe flames, and the iioirurs of lamina 
rose in dismal perspective to the view. Nor was even 
this tbe worst; — some bands of wretches and outcasts 
rendered desperate by their misery, and freed from tbe 
control of laws, took advantage of tbe public confusion 
to rob and murder tbe few who bad saved any property. 
The Royal Family bad accidentally escaped the danger 
by being at the country palace of Belem ; but tbe richest 
Sovereign in Europe beheld himself in a single day re- 
duced to the poorest. He wrote to his sister, tbe Queen 
of Spain. *' Here am I, a King without a capital, witk- 
out subjects, without raiment !"t The first step to- 
ward the restoration of order was the King s command to 

♦ Mr. Wolfall to Mr. Parsons, Lisbon, November 18. 1755. So 
great was ?«tin the confusion on the 18th that Mr. Wolfall adds, "I 

procuryd tkii papt^ by mere accident, and I write this on a gaidcii 
•wall* 

f Lord Orford's Memoirs, vol. i. p. 430. " The palace in town," 
«iys Mr. Wolfall, " tumbled the first shock, but the natives insist that 
♦* the Inquisition was the first building that felL** (November 18. 
1755.) A strong ejinptom how unpopular that tribunal had aireadjr 
grown in Fortn^^ 
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raise gallows all round the city, and nfter about one jiun- 
dred executions of the murderers and rubbers (awiunf^st 
whom, it is said, were some English sailors) that evil at 
least was arrested. All then relapsed into smouldering 
flames and iiiourui'ul silence; and liuman crimes were no 
longer left to mingle with and to aggi :iv!ite still further 
these appalling tokens of the Almightj^ lower and Divine 
Dispensation. 

I may be asked why I have related at such length an 
event that seems foreign to my allotted theme— the His- 
tory of England? — I answer because the benevolence of 
England made it nol foragn. On the first authentic in« 
telligence of the disaster through our Minister at Madrid, 
the King sent a message to the Honse of Commons^ de- 
siring their concnrrenee and assistance towards speedily 
xelieying the nnhappy sniferers. In reply the Hoase m 
Commons unanimously voted a free gift of 100,OOOiL At 
that time the English themselTOs were in great want of 
grain ; neYertheless a cmuriderable part of this snm was 
sent over in com and flour, besides a stock of beef from 
Ireland, and the rest in money* Such supplies came most 
seasonably for the poor Portuguese, many of whom wero 
already pinched with fiunine. Their King expressed his 
gratitude in the warmest terms, and as a token of it 
ordered that in the distribution of the provisions a pre- 
ference should be given to the British subjects who had 
suffered by the earthquake ; accordingly about one thir* 
tieth part was set aside for their use. Nor were the 
people less grateful than their monarch for such gene* 
1*081^ ; it created, or rather it confirmed, a cordial feeling 
between the two nations. ^ These things are not for- 
** gotten in Portugal,** says one who long resided amongst 
the Portuguese, and whose genius has drawn no smnll 
share of its inspiration from their literature and language, 
— "the face of its rudest mountaineer brightens when he 
*' hears that it is nn Enrrlishman wlio accosts him, and he 
" tells the traveller that ti e English and the Portuguese 
" wore alwav« — always Iriends." * 

Another t tlect of the Lisbon earthquake — more trifling 
yet not to be slighted by any close observer of national 

* boutkejf^s Peninsular War, vol. iii. p. 3S8« 8ro. ed« 
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feelings and customs — was the prohibition of the London 
masquerades.* It was feared that the continuance of 
these diversions might draw down the same calamity on 
England which Portugal had just sustained. — On the 
other hand, a pamphlet was published at Madrid to prove 
that this calamity was allowed to befall the Portuguese 
solely on account of their connection with the heretic 

DoriBg the winter, uid until cloae of the Session in 
Hay 1756^ England was stirred with constantly recurrii^ 
alarms of a IVeneh invasion. Scaroe a French sail ap- 
peared in the Channel but it was expuided by popular 
nunoar into a hostile llotiUa. Oar natknuJ coi^dence 
had dwindled nnder our pnsillaninHms rulers; a little 
longer and we might all have sunk to the level of New* 
easde. ^ I wan^" exclaimed Fitt^ in a tone becoming an 
Englishman, ^ to call this country out of that enerrale 
^ state that 20^000 men from France could shake it!*^— 
Tben^ on the contrary, far from relying on our own spirit 
and resources, AddrraiBes were moTcd in both Houses en- 
treating or empowering the Sing to summon orer for onr 
defence some of his HanoTerian troops, and some also of 
the hired Hessians, — an ignominious yote| but carried 
large minorities* Throughout the Session^ indeed, the nm- 
joritieSt supported by the plausible arguments of Murray, 
and the ready retorts of Fox, were firm and ample on the 
side of the Groyemment. But the eloquence of Pitt shone 
with a higher lustre than it had ever yet attained ; his 
voice found an echo in the public tongue ; and the public 
eye was fixed upon him as the present champion— as the 
future restorer^ — of a better system. 

♦ Lord Orford's Memoirs, vol. ii. p. 283. 

f Clarke's Letter*! on the S{>anish Nation, S53b ed. 1763» 

X Lord Oriord';i Memoirs^ vol. i. p. 440. 
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Wmu fhron^lioiit the winter the IVeiieh were boastiiig 
of their intended deeoent on Eogknd, — while, at leMt^ 
apparent preparations were proceeding in all tiieir har- 
bonra from Dnnki^ to Bree^^tbe/ had aecretlj a far 
different object in Tiew. They had set their hearts on 
the island of llGnorca, — which in September 1708 had 
been conquered hy General Stanliopo at the head of 
^000 men, and whicli five years afterwards had been 
tocnred to England by the Peace of Utrecht There 
seems strong reason to believe that at the period of Stan* 
hope's conquest the French had designed the island for 
their own possession; it was supplied from their treasury 
and held by their troops, nonunaily for their ally, King 
Philip, but in truth for themselves ; and their grief and 
ind^nation at its loss were manifested in the rigoroua 
treatment of the Groyemori La Jonqni^re^ notwithslanding 
his resolute defence.* 

That by far the best port in the Mediterranean should 
be in the hands of Kn«;lan(l was a tliorn that long con- 
tinned to rankle in the side of Franco. An expedition 
against the inland was now planning and pre})aring from 
the coa'^t of Provence, bnt in spite of every precaution 
this could not be done with perfect pperecy. Intelligence 
reached the Engli>]L ]\Iiiiij3ter8 early in the year 1756 
from several of the Knvoy.s and Consuls both in Spain and 
Italy, that large bodies of French troops were gathering 
along the Rhone, — that a French squadron of twelve or 
fourteen sail of the line was equipping at Toulon, — that 
a groat number of transports was likewise made ready, — 
and that these ships were supplied with provisions tor so 
jshort a period that thej could not be intended for Ame- 

* '* Lc Roi I'a cafise et degrade, lui a ote la croix de St. Louis et 
** ses pensions. On TeiiToie en prison en une place de liYanche 
** Ooiiit&** (Jonraal da Bangean, le 21 Jaavier 1709.) 
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rica.* To all tlieae repeated advices the Ministen in 
London were unwilling to give credit, and long inmted 
that this was hut a feint to divert their attention from 
their own shores. saj it with conceniy'' writes Horace 
Walpok^ ^ considering who was Newcastle's assodate^" 
(he alludes to his friend Fox,) " but this was the year of 

the worst administration that I have seen in England ; 

for now Newcastle's incapacitj was left to its fuU 

play." f No pains vreve taken to reinforce the garrison^ 
wbich was wholly inadequate to the defence of the place ; 
the Governor, Lord Tyrawley, was allowed to remain in 
England ; and the Deputy Governor on the spot, General 
Blakeney, though a gallant veteran^ who had defended 
Stirling Castle in the last Behellioiv was disabled by old 
age and infirmities. 

At length, such intelligence arriving as left no further 
room for doubts, the Ministers endeavoured to repair by 
precipitation the evils of their previous delay. They sent 
out ten ships of war, but these in ill condition and poorly 
manned, and they intrusted the command of them to Ad- 
miral John Bjng. This was the second son of the late 
Admiral Byng, who had been created Viscount Tor- 
rington, and who, by a singular contrast, as it proved, 
had distinguished himself at the conquest of Minorca in 
1708. Byng sailed from Spithead on the 7th of April ; 
only three days afterwards the French armament issued 
from Toulon. This armament consisted of twelve ships 
of the line, and many transports, under M. de La Galis- 
soniere, and had on board 16,000 troops commanded by 
the L>ukc de Richelieu. They appeared off the port of 
Ciudadella in Minorca on the 18th. Some days before a 
fast-sailing sloop had brought General Blakeney the 
tidiujf^s of their approach, and he had been able to make 
lii.s final dispositions to receive them. Minorca affords 
no advantages of i^^round for defence, being, thouiih rocky, 
nearly all lowland, except towaids the centre of the island^ 



* The first of these advices came from Consul "Rirtles at Genoa ; 
it distinctly mentions the Frcnrli project of sury rising Minorca, and 
•is dated so early as Januarv 1 7. 1 756. Qee Commoos Journals, May 
^ 1757. 

t Memoin^ toL II p. 54r 
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where there liaes s detached eminence called Monte 
Tore*,— ft name which appears to have denoted a hill in 
the primitive tongaes, and which may be traced from the 
Asiatic Mount Taukus to our own Tons in Devonshire. 
But the castle of St. Philip, which commanded the town 
and harbour of Mahon, had been constructed with great 
care and cost, and was probably at this time inferior in 
strength to no other fortress in Europe. The redoubts, 
ravelins, and other outworks might hiivo done honour to 
Vauban, while iinderr^routid n. <rrcat number of galleries 
and mines had been cut with incredible labour through 
the solid rock. Behind these defences the Governor now 
withdrew all his advanced i)artie5!, calling in e«pecia!ly 
five companies and two pieces ot" cannon from Ciudadeila. 
A large herd of cattle was driven into the fort ; twenty- 
five Minorquin bakers were hired to prepare bi>eints and 
bread; the ports were walled up, the posla as^^iirncd, and 
some windmills and houses demoii:?hed so as to clear the 
esplanade and the approaches. Commodore l.dgcumbe, 
who lay anchored off Maiion with a little squadron, being 
wholly unable to cope with the enemy's, set sail for 
Gibraltar, leaving his marines to reinforce the garrison; 
after which General Blakeney sunk a sloo[) in the chan- 
nel, and thus obstructed the entrance of tlie hnrbour. 

As to regular troops, liowever, General IMakeney with 
every exertion could muster no more than 2,800 men. 
Of the officers belonging to these troops full thirty-fivo 
were absent from their duty, including, besides the Go- 
vernor, Lord Tyrawley, all the Colonels of the regi- 
2nents.t The cluef engineer was confined to his chamber 
with the goaty and Blakenej himself had, for the most 
part, to issue his orders from his bed. Amidst so much 
of negligence or inflnni^ the eondnet of one young 
officer stands forth in spirited contrast.-* Captain Cun- 
ningham had been engineer in second at ]lfinorca» but 
being promoted to a Mcjori^ in England, was on his 
way homewardSy and was onlj delay^ at Nice by the 

* AiniBferong's History of Minorca, p. 52. cd. 1752. He adds, 
^ Mount Toio is of the sugar-loaf make, and iti Taeft cm it.etoTiiled 
^ on a base that is many miles in diameter." 

f See Commonft' JoiinuU0» May 3. 17d7« 

YOU nr. V 
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delivery of biB wi& and tlie sidcness of his diildrea. Jt 
was at Nice tbat he heard of the Fimoh deeigna against 
hia finmer comradea in St Philip's ; he immediately ex-* 
daimedy *^ They wOl want engincerB 1 " and detenniaed 
at all risks to njoin them ; first expending what monej 
he had in purchasing timher for the platforms, and other 
things needful for defence, and in hiring a ship for the 
YOyagSy nor did he hesitate, where his oonntry's service 
was at stakes to leave his wife and childreii sick in a land 
of strangers. 

Admiral Bjng, on anchoring at Gihialtar, found there 
Commodore Edgcumbe^ and thus learnt tlie pardcolan 
of the French descent npon Minorca. Before he again 
set sail he was anxious, according to his instructions, to 
take on board a battalion of troops as a reinforcement to 
St. Philip's, but Greneral Fowke, who commanded at 
Gibraltar, having consulted a Council of War, refused 
to spare them. Fowke had received two orders on this 
subject from Lord Barrington as Secretary at War, hot 
he afterwards alleg^ed in Ids defence, though, as I think, 
without suflGlcient foundation, that these two orders were 
confused and contradictory, and left him a full discre- 
tionary power.* Byng, therefore, proceeded without 
these expected succours, but was joined by Commodore 
Edgcumbe with one man-of-war, and by Captain Harvey 
with another. On the 19th of May the Admiral came 
in sight of St. Philip's. He descried with pleasure the 
British colours still %iiig irom the casUe, while the 



♦ These two orders are dated March 21, &nd 28. 1756, and were 
produced at iiyng's TriaL (See p. 10. of the Minutes.) it appears 
from the unpabli^ed life of JLurd Bariiugtuu hj his brofcber, Ihe 
Badlop of Dazham (p. S3.>, that the fint arte had heea seoi oat, 
together with the second, Uiroagh an of^u ial oveina^t of "Mr. Sherwin, 
the Deputy Secretary at War. " This," says tlie Bishop, " wh-s 
" certainly a mistake, bnt it did not appear a material one, for the 

last order alone was valid.*' And he adds elsewhere, General 
** Fowka owned to Lord Barrington afterwaida, and to several other 

pencms, that he was prevailed on just before his trial, to malcetiiii 
" defence (of his orders being contradictory and unintelligible), and 
** that it was the notion of his life of which he wa.s most, ashamed. 
« His advisers probably did not kuow that he had written lcti*;rs 
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French standards i^peared on seyeral bomb-batteriea 
thait were playing against it la reaUtj llie eomy had 
not as yet made much progress in the riege* By the 
direction of some nnstdfTiil engineers, they had raised 
their first batteries near Cape Moia on the opponte side 
of the harbour, from whence they could hare hvl little 
effect against the castle, whilst themselYes were exposed 
to a gaUing Bie. Accordingly they soon tiiought proper 
to change their plan of attack, to relinquish their first 
batteries, — and to raise others on the place where the 
windmills had been destroyed ; but these new batteries 
were not ready to open until the 12th of the monlh. 

The Admiral now made an attempt to communicate 
with the Governor, and the Governor another attempt to 
0(mmiunicate with the Admiral. Both attempts, how- 
ever, appear to have been faint and slack, and much too 
readily despaired of. That same evening M. de La Ga- 
lissoniere }ia<i come in sight ; next forenoon (the 20th of 
May) he bore down -witli all his ships ; and BynL': drew 
out his own in line of battle. The two fleets were almost 
equally matclied, but the French, as was alleged, a little 
superior in weight of metal and in number of men. At 
a signal from Byng the engagement was begun by Rear 
Admiral West, who was second in command on the 
British side. So impetuously did he attack the enemy 
with his division that the ships opposed to it were in a 
short time driven out of their line. But the other di- 
vision, commanded hj Byng, kept aloof at this critical 
time, and West found himself unable to pursue his ad- 
vantage. Thus the engagement was interrupted, and the 
French Admiral showed no disposition to renew it. Next 
morning the French fleet was out of sight, and Byng, 
perplexed and irresolute as to his movements, adopted 
that favourite resource of incapable commanders, — a 
Council of War. He urged to the assembled officers his 
inferiority in men and weight of metal to the enemy,— 
his loss on the foregoing day of 42 killed and 168 
wounded, — the damaged or unsound condition of hid 
ships. He stated his opinion that if even he should suc- 
ceed in beating the French fleets that victory would not 
suffice to raise the siege of St. Philip's, — and upon the 
whol^ therefore, he proposed to leave MInorea to its fate, 
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and to steer back to Gibraltar, which might be in equal 
need of protection. In these views the Council a43qai- 
esced, and to Gibraltar according!/ the fleet returned. 

Such were the transactions which in their result lost 
Bjng 1>oth his reputation and his life. In reyiewiiig 
them at this distance of time with complete impartiality 
and calmness^ we may in the first place dismiss with » 
smile of contempt the insinuation ventured by party vio* 
knee, that Byng or his employers, or botb| had some 
secret interest in betraying Minorca to the enemy. The 
charge of cowardice against Byng himself may deserve 
more serious consideration. But it appears by the byU 
dence at his Court Martial that Lord Robert Bertie^ 
lieutenant Colonel Smith, and other officers who were 
near his person on the 20th of May, did not perceive any 
backwardness in him during the action, nor any marks 
of fear or confusion either in his countenance or beha* 
viour, and that he seemed to give his orders coolly and 
diatinctiy.* It appears also that his dela^ in giving 
succour to West arose partly from his becoming acciden- 
tally entangled amidst some of his own ships, and partly 
&om an overstrained idea of discipline as to the import- 
ance of all advancing in line. Nor does the Admiral 
seem to have shown any mean and unworthy jealousy of 
his second in command ; he wrote the very evening of 
the action a letter of thaTll^s to Admiral West, acknow- 
ledging most warmly his " line and gallant eondiict/* 
^ . . • , "Your behaviour," he adds, "was like an angel 
" to-day." f But though Byng was a man perfectly 
honest and sufficiently brave, we may acknowledge, with- 
out disrespect to the name of an unfortunate officer, that 
he wanted capacity. Even before reachinp^ St. Philip's 
he had already, as appears from iii.s own letters produced 
at his trial, despaired of relieving it. Even from Gib- 
raltar on the 4th of May, writing to the Lords of the 
Admiralty, he had stated his opinion that "throwing 
" men into the castle will only add to the numbers that 
" must fall into the enemy's Lands," — and ihat, " if I 

Sentence of Coort Martial, Janoary 26* 1757. (Muiiite% p» 
124.) 

. f Minutes of Trial, p. 19. 
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** should fail in the relief of Minorca I shall look upon 
•* the security and protection of Gibraltar us my next 
•* object."* He trembled not at danger, — but like numy 
other weak men in high posts he did tremble at respon- 
sibility. He thought far more of shunning failure than 
of gaining success. On the 20th he might have advanced 
more eagerly to the support of West. On the 2l8t ho 
might liave been tempted by the partial success of West's 
divisioD, even unassisted, to a renewed and vigorous at- 
tack. He should not have taken for granted that no 
naval victory would suffice to save the island. And, 
above all, he should have felt that even a defeat, had he 
sustained one, would be less ignominious to the British 
anna than a retreat without a Mow. 

The garrifion of St. Philip's, however mortified at the 
disappearance of Admiral Byng from the coast, and at 
the FEUX DB JOiB which thev heard fired on this account 
from all the French lines, stiU cherished a hope that the 
English fleet would he rdnforced and sail hack to their 
relief. Meanwhile they cmtinued their defence with vox* 
abated spirit, insomuch that the Duke de Richelieu found 
it necessary to obtain furdier reinforcements from France. 
Thus the castle became invested by an army of 20^000 
men, and battered day and night £rom 62 cannon, 21 
mortars, and four howitzers, besides the small arma, 
Kevertheless the loss of men amongst the besieged was 
inconsiderahle, since they could for the most part secure 
themselves in the subterranean works which were imper* 
Tious to shells or shot. The works above ground, how* 
ever, ere long, presented more than one practicable 
breach* On the 27th of June the French marched up to 
the assault, headed by the Duke de Richelieu in person* 
Up to this time Bidielieu had gained but slight dia* 
tinction in arms. His conquests had been only those of 
gallantry ; he could boast of thirty-five years' incessant 
campaign in the saloons of Paris and Versailles. A fit 
general, no doubt, where Louis the Fifteenth was King! 
Yet on this occasion it must be owned that he displayed 
both courage and conduct. He still persevered in the 
attack, while whole ranks fell around him» while the 

* Miaatesof TriiOsp. & 
r 8 
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entire glacis was ooTered with dead and djing, some from* 
the moflketry and grapeahot poured upon them in front, 
oiiiers from the mines sprang beneath their feet, and at 
length he stood Yictorious on the summit of the Queen'» 
redoubt. Hitherto the two officers who had mainly con- 
tributed to the brave defence were Colonel Jeffreys and 
Blnjor CnnTiin{]^liam, hut in this assault the former was 
Burrcmnded and taken prisoner, and the latter maimed in 
the right arm by the thrust of a bayonet. Thus the 
Governor was deprived at once of the most important 
outwork, and of his two principal assistants. 

Under these circumstances, — a short truce being 
granted at Richelieu's request, to bury the dead and re- 
move the wounded, — General Blakeney summoned a 
Council of War. Here opinions were much divided. 
The one party represented that every expectation from 
the fleet was vain, — that the outworks were ruined,—. 
that the body of the castle was shattered, — that the gar- 
rison, always insufficient in numbers, was now exliausted 
by hard duty and constant watehinii^s ; and that, there- 
fore, it would be expedient to accept, if the enemy were 
disposed to offer, honourable terms of capitulation. Oa 
the other side, it ^vas contended that as jct not above 
IQO of their men had fallen ; and that the question 
whether or not there were any hopes of relief was not 
for the Govemor and garrison to determine ; their duty 
was'at all baaards to hold out the place to the last 
trendty* Bat the fonner arguoMiitB pravailing with the 
nu^oritji a oonference ensued, when the Duke de Biohe* 
Uen agreed to grant good terms in oonsideratioB of the 
galknt de&nce. Thua the totreea was deliyered oym 
to the Fieadk^ while llie English maiehed oat with 
the hoDonra of war, and were^ acoording to the arttcki^ 
ieonvejed by sea to Gibraltar. 

Wmh the tidii^ of Byng's retreat, and the oonsequent 
kwB of Miiioreay arriTed in England, load and fieree were 
the damoois. Justice,-— or sometibing more than jos- 
tice^^—was indeed done to Blakenej for his stnrdj de- 
fiance. Bat the Ministers were condemned finr having 
OflglMted or procrastinated the proper measures of pie- 
caution i and, above all, the largest vials of popular wrath 
were poored on the deroted head of Byng. The only 
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fnrfh » traitor or a eowafcL Li all the great toww ihib 
Admiral was bamed in effigj. In Hotfordihire Ma 
lioiiae aind park were attaeked hf tiie mob^ and taTed 
wilii diAesltf . In London the streeta and ehm gw a nned 
with emtomelioiis baUada and carieatarea. The general 
aearalj) and eonsequent excessive |nioey of eom at tiiia 
period, waa another danent in the popular disoonlBnt. 
Addieaaea to the King came crowding in from mtanf 
eitieBy— aa London, Bristol, and Cheater; from many 
coanties, — as Dorset, Hantiiigda(% Bnekin^iam, Bed* 
ferdy Siiffolky Shropshire^ , Sureyy Somerset, and Lan- 
caatOTt— all praying for an inqtiiry into the loss of Mi* 
norea^ and for justice on the gvdkky. Instmctions of a 
like nature were sent from the mme places to their 
Members; not withont a distant hint of stopping the 
supplies. Sir John Barnard, who attempted to stem the 
impulse in the City, srrew almost as unpopular as Bjmg 
himself.* Vengeance ! Ven^^eance! — was now the uni- 
Tersal cry. Never since the days of the y-Ttt^iaf^ and Soatk 
Sea was such a ilame remembered. 

The Prime Minister at this time, the Duke of New- 
castle, by no means endeavoured to divert this flame of 
popular resentment from Byng ; on the contrarj, he ap- 
pli^ himself to teed and sustain it. He was most willing 
to sacrifice any of his Admirals, any of his Generals, or 
even any of his Cabinet colleagues, as a scajiegoat i'or liim- 
aeif. One day, when a deputation from tlie City waited 
upon him with some representations against By^^j ^® 
blurted out, with an unfeeling precipitation which his 
foUj ought not to excuse : ** Oh, indeed, he shall be tried 
** immediately ; he shall be hanged directly !"t On the 
same principle he attempted to cajole Fox into assuming 
the main responsibility. J On all possible points was the 
popular impulse flattered and complied with. No sooner 
had Genend Blakeney landed with his garrison at Ports- 
mouth than he was created an Lrish Baron. General 
Fowke, on the contraiy, was broi^ht to trial for dis-* 

♦ H. Walpole to Sir H. Mann, August 29. 1756, 
t Lord Ori'ord's Memoirs, vol. ii. p. 70. 
t IMiagton'ii Diary, May 17. 175a» 
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obedience of orden^ and bdng fonnd guilty was dis- 
missed the service. But previously and chiefly, Ad* 
xniral Sir Edward Hawke was sent out to assume the 
command of the Mediterranean fleet, with orders to arrest 
Byng and West, and brinpr them prisoners to Enn^land. 
In July accordingly both were landed as prisoners/ Oa 
full accounts, however, of the engagement on the 20th of 
May, West was soon honourably distinguished from hi3 
chiei'; he was carried by Lord Anson to Court, where 
the King said to him : "I am glad to hear you have done 
** your duty so well ; I wish every body else had ! " Hyng, 
strictly guarded, was transferred for the present to safe 
custody at Greenwich, His younger brother, who had 
gone to meet him on his landing, was so affected witli the 
flrst sight of the unhappy Admiral, and with the abuse 
of him which he found wherever he passed^ that he fell 
ill, and died the next day in convulsions. 

Even before the loss of Mini^rca, — almost as soon as 
the French descent upon the ishuul became known ia 
London, — on the 18th of May, a Declaration of War 
had been issued against France. That war was now oa 
the verge of becoming general in Europe. — But here let 
xne pause for some detail of the position, and the pro* 
epects of the greater Powers. 

No two Soyereigns could be less friendly or well dis* 
posed towards eftch other than George and Frederick the 
Beoond. For fleyeral years the Priusian monarch had 
taken every opportani^ of thwarting by his measures^ 
and ridieaUng by his conversation, his Bojral unde ia 
England* He had resisted the payment of a just debt 
known hj the name of the Silesian Loan. He had long 
withstood and at length successfully baffled the mneh* 
desired election of a &ag of the Bomans. He had given 
every encoun^ement to &e exiled partisans of the House 
of Stuart, hoping, it would seem, to take advantage of a 
jreTolntion in England, and to seize for himself the Elec- 
torate of Hanover. To such lengths had he gone in this 
course, that we find in 1753 the Duke of Newcastle write 
of hiokp as " now avowedly the principal if not the sole 
" support of the Pretender.'' * Nevertheless the force of 

♦ To Lord Hfirdwickc, September 21, 1753. See also a note to 
the third volume of this History, p. 349. 
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eiicnnistaaces, — a neoeeeity^ BtroHger iban affection,— 
broaght at this jnnctQie the two monarchs into a closer 

nay cordial alliaooe. ' 

A formidable confederacy of other powers was indeed 
now forming against the fijng of Prussia, — a confederacy 
provoked in part by his imprinciplcd ambition, but still 
more perhaps by his wanton wit.—- The £mpress Queen 
had never forgotten or forgiven the conquest of Silesia, 
nor the perfidy and treachery by which its conquest was 
achieved. Her high spirit panted to recover that lost 
jewel of her Grown. Her piety impelled her to wrest 
that Catholic province from heretic hands. For succour 
towards these cherished hopes she had looked in the first 
instance to her ancient ally the Court of England, but 
found that Power ill-disposed to plunge into another war 
for merely Austrian object?. She tliererorc next turned 
her views towards her ancient enemy, France, yielding 
in this respect to the persunsion of Count afterwards 
Prince Ivaunitz, her trusted and ruling Minister during 
the whole remainder of her reign.* lie had been re- 
cently Ambassador at Paris, — ^was a warm parti«nn of 
the idea of French alliance, — and knew how to render it 
most attractive to his sovereign, by holding it forth as a 
religious combination of the great Catholic against the 
great Protestant Powers. 

It seemed no easy task to detach the French Court 
from the system of policy against the House of Austria, 
which it had steadily pursued ever since the days of 
Henri Quatrc, — alike under Richelieu or Mazarin, — 
under Louvois or Torcy. Yet there were not wanting 
strong arguments, both general and special, in behall' of 
a change. These long-contested and well-poised con- 
flicts between the rival chief states had served only to 
exhaust and enfeeble themselTes. One or other of the 
smaller powers slone had gathered the firuits of their 
exertions. The war of 1701 had profited most to the 

* Eaunitz is described by Baron Homia7«r, as un seigneur qui 

** joignait k la legorcte d'un Fran^ais Tastuce d'un Italien et la pro- 
" fondeur Autrichienne." (Taschenbiich fiir die vaterliindische 
Gescliichte, 1831.) For some curious instances of the UgireU^ see 
Wraxall's Memoirs of the Courts of Berlin^ &c. voL il p. 458—468. 
e(L 1799. 
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House of SaToj, — the war of 1741 to the Honio of 
Brandenbnig. And how had the head of this ILtmse ci 
jBrandenburg requited France for the efforts and the 
McrificoB that led to his possedsion of Silesia?'^ By the 
gionest treacheries and breaches of faith, — Beeond onljr 
to those which he had praetised on Maria Th^sa. But 
let once the old monarchies combine^ and how easily mi^d 
they divide the spoils of this ungrateful upstart! How 
readily^ if Austria were allowed to sdze the IVnssiaii 
provinces in Grermany, would she ccmoede to France aa 
extension of frontier from her own proyince of Belgium ! 

Such arguments, however specious, such offers, how- 
ever tempting, would not probably have snfficed to turn 
the current of feeling wliieh for nearly two centuries had 
t]o\ved in the opposite channel. But besides the perfidy 
of the King of Prussia to France as a state, there were 
also personal, and far less pardonable, offences of Frederick 
against Louis the Fiiteenth and his favonrite mistress, 
Madame de Pompadour. Of Ix)uis, Frederick always 
spoke and wrote with utter contempt as of a new Sarda- 
napalus, and Louis was stirred to as much resentment as 
he was capable of feeling. Madame de Pompadour had 
at first professed high admiration for the Prussian hero, 
but found all her flattering messages receive only sar- 
castic replies. " When I," says Voltaire, was going to 

Berlin, and took my leave of Madame de Pompadour, 
** she bid me present lier respects to the King of Prussia, 
* It was impossible to give a commission more agreeable, 

or in a more graceful manner ; she did it with the 

greatest modesty imaginable, — saying, * If I might 

* venture,' and ' If the King of Prussia will forgive mtf 
f* < taking such a liberty/ f suppose that I most have 
f< d^Torad this message aiiit88» For 1^ as a man filled 
*^ whih respect far the Court of Frsaee^ iAt asBiixed ibait 
.^'anch compliments would be well received; but Hie 
f< HjBg answered me drily» *I do. not know her, Una 
^ * is not the land for swains and shepherdesses.'— Never- 
^ tbdess I shall write to Madame de Pompadour, tliat 

Mars hni wdcomed as he ooght liie compliments of 
^ Venns."* Odier snch answers foimd more aocorate 

* Letter of ToltBire to Mb meoe^ Mndame Denis, Aug^ i 
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iBpDftBW» I!r6d6ridc oould not rofirAin firoiii scofii^ in 
iii most paUie mtaner st % lady so frail, and a Hurone 
ao degraded. A fityoarite kp-dog, his eonatant oom* 
paiiioii both by daj and nifflit^y leeeiTed from him the 
wirirnanHi of ^ PompadouTy^ and he boasted that she did 
Boi eoat him quite so mnch money as the other Pompa- 
door did his brother at Yerasilles. He nsed to apeak of 
Madame de Pompadoor (not anjnstlj) as the true sots- 
reign of France^ and, in allusion to her predecessor, Ma- 
dame de Chateaoroux, called her^s " the reign of'Petti* 
^ eoat the Second.'' Na/^ moie^— -while all the other 
ambassadors at Ptaris were ryvag for the notice of this 
haughty fair one, the Prussian alone, — the Baron de 
Knjpbausen, — by his master's positive directionSi ve» 
fnsed to visit hor.— As Frederick afieeted no peculiar 
aosteri^ of principles, — as he sneered at the Christian 
fidtii, — as his own morab were, to say the least, not b^ 
yond suspicion, — wc cannot vindicate these sallies on 
the plea of offended Tirtue. We can only wonder that a 
prince always so wary and politic in hi? conduct should 
have been thus reckless and unguardefl in his conversa- 
tion. Endowed by nature with splendid genius for war, 
ancl with brilliant powers of satire, these irifts appeared 
to counteract each other; it needed dnrinix seven mo^t 
perilous years the utmost exertion of the iirst to repair 
and retrieve tlie ill etU ct of the second. 

After such insults as Madame de Pompadour had re- 
ceived from Frederick, can the reader doubt, or need I 
describe, how fierce a thirst for vengeance arose in the 
heart of the slighted woman ? — On the other tjide the 
most delicate attentions were lavished upon her by the 
Empress Queen* Frond of her lofty lineage as seemed 

* 

• Frederick had alwajrs a fa7oiirite greyhound, which sate on a 
chair at his side bv day, and slept in his Hod by ni'^ht. There 
were also three or four other dops kept, but chi( tiy, a? wc are told, 
** zur geseUacha/t de* lieblmg\" for society to the fu^ ouritc one. Th€y 
kad a footmaa appofaitsd to thflh cspecnd can^ and wen dritw 
from Potsdam to Berlin in a coach and six, the dogs on the hind 
sc:it, find the footman on tbo front. As they died, thry were buried 
on the terrace of Sans Souci, and Trederick desires in his; will to be 
interred by their side. (Freuss^ I^ebeos-Qeschichte, vol. i. p. 414— > 
416.) 
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l^Iaria Theresa, — pure and unsullied as was ever her 
matronly fame, — she could condescend to flatter the low- 
bom mistress of another Suvereiprn, when Silesia came ia 
view. With her own hand she wrote a letter to Madame 
de Pompadour, nhuunding in friendly expressions, and 
calling her by tin; title of " Cousin.** — Similar, or per- 
V haps stiil more solid, compliments were bestowed on Abbe 
6- de Bernis, afterwards Cardinal, the statesman in whom 
IVIadame de Pompadour most confided* By such means 
■were overruled the maxims of the Ministers trained in 
the school of Louis the Fourteenth ; by such means was 
concluded on the Ist of May 1756 the Treaty of Ver- 
sailles, binding France to Austria, and aiming at the 
partitioii of the Prussian Monarchy. 

Kearly the same scene passed in Biusia. — « There, the 
eoTereign, tbe Csarina Elizabeth^ was of mild and gentle 
ehencter. On her acoessioo, for instance, she had pit>- 
xnised that not a angle crin^nal should be pat to destii 
during her reign ; and she had kept her woi^ But she 
was a sUve to such Utile feminine terrors as ghosts and 
spiders, thnnderstorms and omens. One whole daj she 
zefttsed to sign a trea^ because a wasp had been hover- 
ing ronnd her pen Still more open to satue were the 
details of her private life. About a hundred grenadiers 
of her guard had wrought the sudden revolution thst 
placed her on the throne, and of these it is alleged by 
grave historians that the greater number had already, at 
different times, attracted the personal and especial notice 
of their future Sovereign, f Against the Czarina's frail- 
ties, as against Madame de Pompadour's, Fk«derick loved 
to point his shafts of wit ; nor did he spare invectives of 
another kind against Count Bestucheff, the Russian Chan- 
cellor and Prime Minister. Thus at Petersburg as at 
Paris Kaunitz found a ready ear when he first dropped 
proposals of alliance, and held out as a lure the Prussian 
provinces beyond the Vif^tnla. The Court of Russia re- 
solved to join its ;irm8 with Austria and France; and 
early in the winter renounced its recent treaty of subsidy 

* Rulhi^re, Anecdotes sur la Kussie en 176S, en nite deFffiitoilS 
de Pologne, voL iv. p. 298. cd. 1807. 
j- Siflmondjy Hirtoire des f^an^aia^ voL zxviii. p. 265. ed. 1842. 
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with England. ** However," says Lord Waldegrave, 
•* though the Russians did not luliil tin ir enj^agements, 
•* they behaved with more generosity ihaii is usual on 
•* the like occasions, for as they would not earn our 

money they refused to take it."* 

Poland, enfeebled by her own elective Bojalty and in- 
ternal dissensions, could not be roused from an impotence 
whidi she disguised under the more specious name of 
neutrality. Her King Augustus, as Elector of ^kxcny, 
resided mainly at Dresden, yielding the cares of state to 
his Minister Count Briih], and secluding himself in a 
ehina palace^ with buffoons and tame bears as his far 
TOQiite companions.f The Minister, profuse and grasp- 
ing, was gained by Austria with the hope of Prussian 
territory for his master, and of further riches for him- 
self ; and entered confidentially and unreseryedly, for the 
Saxon state, into all the designs of the new alliance. — 
8\\ eden, although the consort of her King was sister to 
Frederick, yielded to the ascendency of France, her an- 
cient ally, and to the prospect of acquiring a larger share 
of Pomerani a. -—Denmark and Holland, Spain, and Por- 
tugal, — states none of them at that time of any great 
significance, — were left to their "exact neutrality.** — 
But thus had five Powers whose united population ex- 
ceeded 90,000,000 leagued tli em selves against a single 
kingdom with less than 5,000,000. Thus had sprung up, 
what Chatham terms in ono of his letters, with some 
exacrp^eration, "the most powerfnl and malignant confe- 
"dei acy that ever yet has threatened the independence 
« of mankind ! " t 

The schemes of the confederates were kept carefidly 
secret; their preparations not beinii; as yet completed; 
and their projc ctt d attack was postponed till the ensuing 
year. But a treacherous clerk, named Mcnzel, who was 
employed at Dresden in the secret departments of state, 
had sold to Frederick exact and timely tidings of tho 
whole design. Even at the first rumours, Frederick had 
hastened to draw closer his union with England, — the 

* Memoirs, p. 42. 

f Lord Orford's Memoirs, vol il. p. 71. and 466. 
J To Mr. A, AiiLchdi, March al. 
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olily alliance that rcmaine<^l open to Inin,— while Eng- 
land, on her own part being already embroiled with 
France and deserted by Russia, was glad of such Bup- 
port The personal antipathy of the two Sovereign* to- 
wards each other gave way to the political exigencies of 
the times. In Januaiy 1756 the Einga of Sngland and 
Knmia condnded a oonvention, by whidi they Teci|>nK 
cally bound themselves daring the tronMes in America 
not to suffer foreign troops of any nation whatever, io 
enter or pass throngh Gennany. The progress of hosti- 
lities womd soon, nederick foresaw, leal to further sop* 
port firom England. MeHUiwhUe he snrvOTed his own 
sitoation with a keen and steadfast eye. Amght with 
peril as it was,— hopeless as it might seem to other^— 
that great genins did not despair* There was sometbhigy 
he well knew, to expect from the slownesSi the jealonff ^ 
the want of concert to which all coalitions axe prone. 
His armyy though &r inferior in nnmbers to ^e com- 
bined armies arraying against him, was at this time the 
best in Europe, and strong out of ail proportion to the 
ezt^t of his dominions. While his enemies were, for 
the most part, inyolved in debts^ he had been laying np 
In the vaults of Magdeburg a treasure for the evil day. 
Above all, the Prussian resources, however slender, 
would be wielded against inferior and jarring leaders by 
one master-mind. 

There was this further advantage on the side of 
Frederick, — his enomies were still imprcparrd, and he 
was ready. Finding that the storm was wholly inevitable, 
and mu^t burst on him next year, he, w ith bold sagacity, 
determined to forestall it. First, then, in August, 175^ 
his ambassador at Vienna had orders to demand of thtf 
Empress Queen a statement of her iiUentions, to announce 
war as the alternative, and to declare that he would 
accept no answer "in the style of an oracle." The 
answer, as he expected, was evasive. Without further 
delay an army of sixty thousand Prussians, headed by 
Frederick in person, poured into Saxony. The Quren of 
Poland was taken in Dresden: the King of Pol mid and 
his troops were blockaded in Pirna. Thus did Frederick 
commence that mighty struggle which is known to 
Grermans by the name of the Seven Years' War. . 
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Tlie lint object of die Prassiaii moiiardi ti DmdMi 
waa to obtain poaaesBum of the original doeamenta of tbe 
ooalitioii againat him, whoae exiatanee he knew 
meaaa of tl^ traitor MenaeL Hie Queen of Poland, no 
lem aware than Frederick of the importanoe of theae 
papers, bad carried them to her own bed-chamber* She 
eat down on the trunk which contained the moat material 
onea, and declared to the fVussian officer sent to aebe 
tliemthat nothing but foxce should move her from the 
qpot. This officer was of ScottiBh blood. General Keith, 
tbe Earl Marischal's brother. All ' Europe," said the 
Queen, would exclaim against this outrage ; and then, 

air, joa wiU be the victim ; depend upon it, jonr King 
^ is a man to sacrifice you to his own honour ! ** Keith, 
who knew Frederick's character, was startled, and sent 
for further orders ; but on receiving a reiteration of the 
first he did his duty. The papers wore then made public, 
appended to a manifesto in vindieation of Froflcrick's 
conduct; and they convii\ced the world ilint, iilthouprh 
the apparent aggressor in his invasion of Saxony, he had 
only arted on the principles of self-defence. 

Meanwhile, tlic Prussian army closely blockaded the 
Saxon in Pima, but the Austrian, under Marshal Brown, 
an officer of British extraction, was advancing to its 
relief through the mountain passes ot* Bohemia. Frederick 
left a sufficient force to maintain the blockade, marched 
against Brown with the remainder, and gave liini battle 
at Lowositz on the 1st of October. It proved a liard- 
fouclit day ; the King no longer found, )ie says in one 
of Ilia letters, the old Austrians lie remembered * ; and 
his loss in killed and wounded was greater than theirs f ; 
but victory declared on his side. Then retracing his steps 
towards Pima he compelled, by the pressure of famine, 
the wbole Saxon army, 17,000 strong, to an unconditional 
annender. The offioera were sent home on pacole^ but 
the aoldiera were indneed, partly by force and partly by 
perauaaion, to enHat in the Phiaaian ranka^ and aweait 

• To Marshal Schwerin, October 2. 1756. Grip:, in Gorrnan. 

t Tbe Pnissians lost at Lowositz 3,308 men and 1,274 horses ; the 
Austrians ouly 2,984 men aad 475 horBCS. fGeschichte^es sieb^- 
jSirigca Erieges yom QmatMb, s. 108. dort Toa IfnmJ) 
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fidelitj to Frederick* Their fofiner flovereign. King 
AagnsttiB^ lemaiiied aecorely perched on fai3 casUe-rock 
of jEonigBleiiiy hot becoming weuy of eonfinemen^ 
flolidted, and was moet readilj granted, pawports to 
Warimw. Daring the whole winter Frederick fixed lua 
head-qnartera at Dresden, treating Sazonj in all respects 
as a conquered province, or as one of his own. Troops 
and taxes were levied throoghont that rich and populoDa 
land with unsparing rigonr, and were directed against 
tiie yerj caose which the soTereign of that land liad 
embraced. 

During this campaign, as during ercry other of 
Frederick, it is remarkable to what slight details that 
great genins could descend. £ven at the outset while 
n^otiations were still pending, — while the question of 
peace or wsr jet hung in the balance* — down came a 
peremptory order from Potsdam, inmrding against any 
officer carrying with him into the iield any plate, even a 
angle silver spoon. The same vigilant care runs through 
every other contingency. Vinegar, for example, never 
received so much attention from any other general, — not 
at leR«t «ince the days of Hrmnibnl! There are modt 
minute directions how each Captain is to take under his 
charge one barrel of vinegar, — not for his ov/n use, — not 
for any purpose of luxury, — but that the infusion of a 
few drops of if may correct the l^rarkish water which 
soldiers are sometimes reduced to drink in their encamp- 
ments.* Many iniiids can aspire to high designs. Mauy 
others can deal admirably well with any point of detail, 
though they are not large enough, as it were, to take in 
the wliole of a subject. But it is this rare power of 
combining extensive scliemes, with attention to the least 
trifle tliat may conduce to them, which, as it apj tears to 
me, forms the chief elemeut oi meatal greatiieas and of 
human success. 

The proceedings in America during this campaign 
aeem trifling *when compared to those in Grcrmany. A 
detachment of the enemy was defeated by Colonel 
Bradatreet on the river Oiiondaga ; on the other hand, 

* See Peass, Lcbeiifl-Gesclxicl^e» vol ii* p* 7« 
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the small forts of Ontario and Oswego were reduced b/ 
the French. 

During this summer Leicester Ilou&e was not fi^ee 
from cabals, nor the ^linistry from divisions. In Juno 
the Prince of Wales attained the age of eighteen, — that 
is, his majority under the Act of Rejrency. On this 
occasion the King made an effort to witlulraw liim from 
the Princess Dow ji over's control. He wrote him a gracious 
letter, stating his l^oyal intentions that the Prince sliould 
be nllowed 40j()()()/. ;i-year, — that a suitable establish- 
ment for him should Le appointed, — and that he should 
henceforth occupy the apartments of the late Prince at 
Kensington and of the late Queen at St. James's. His 
Boyal Highness, however, full of filial duty, returned 
for answer that he woidd accept with the greatest 
gratitiide the Itoyal hounty,— 4iat that he entreated Hie 
Majesty not to separate him from his mother, whieh 
would he a trying affliction to hoth. Thus the King 
apprehended that he might have to give the money, and 
jet not ohtsin compliance with the intended condition* 
Another difference immediately arose as to the choice of 
the principal person in the hew Household. The Princess, 
and aliter her the Prince^ had set their hearts on Lord 
Bute for Groom of the Stole,— an appointment to whieh 
the King entertained a strong repugnance^— the stronger 
perhaps as it was not ezpHcitly avowed. A private 
Council, or, rather, meeting of friends, was summoned 
hy His Majesty upon these family questi^ms, and of their 
conference Lord Walili grave, who was presenl^ has left 
Us a curious account.* JSfothing, however, was decided 
at this meeting, or at several others. At last, towards 
the beginning of October, Newcastle^ not daring to meet 
the Parliament while I^eicester House was dissatisfied, ob« 
tained the Ejng's consent to both points at issue, — that 
the Prince of Wales should continue with his mother^ 
and that the Earl of Bute should be Groom of the Stole. 
His Majesty could not, liowever, be pcrsnaded to admit 
Bute into the Closet, and deliver to hiiu tlie badge of his 
office in tho customary form ; so he gave the Gold Key 
to the Duke of Grafi;on, who slipped it into Bute's pocke1> 

* Memoiis, p. 66->68. 
VOL. IT* Q 
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a»jiii|^ be wished it could have been giyen in a mora 
proper manner, but advised him to take no notice. 

Li the Ministry, Fox's heart had long been swelling at 
the falsehood, the perfidy, and the childishness of New- 
castle. Though Secretary of State, he found all sub- 
stantial power "withhclci, all intimate confidence denied. 
He saw himself involved in tlie ill success of measures 
upon which he had not been consulted, — upon •which ho 
had scarce been suffered to give an opinion. He saw the 
country in a flame at the loss of Minorca, and discerned 
the drift of the old intriguer at the Treasury, to cast if 
possible, the burden from hia own shoulders to the 
shoulders of his colleague. In October, therefore, as the 
meeting of Parliament approached. Fox asked an audi- 
ence of the King, entered into a short statement of 
his grievances, and obtained Hia Migesty's permission 
to resign the Seals. 

At this very period the Duke of Newcastle lost the 
only other speaker in Parliament who could cope with 
Pitt; — or who, according to Lord Waldegrave's expres- 
sion, " had courage even to look him in the face."* Sir 
Dudley Ryder, the Lord Chief Justice, had died this 
summer, after a short illness, and the very day before he 
was to have kissed hands for a peerage. Murray, both 
fts Attorney General and as the best lawyer in West- 
minster Hall, had an undenied and undeniable claim to 
the vacant office. But Newcastle, eager to retain him in 
the House of Commons, pUedhim with Tarions m*oposals, 
—ft TeUenhip of the Ezohequer,— or the Duchy of 
LiDCftster Ibr Ufe,— or the Atlmiej Oenoralahip, with a 
t»osudoii of 2,00dt a year. Nay in the beginning of 
October NewcaaHe had bid up to 6,0002L .a jeer of pen* 
iioii t All Wis in yam. NeWtsasde then ooneeding tlw 
main pdnl^ began to haggle as to die time^ — entr^iting 
M orray to remain In the Hbnse of Commone at least 
another Sessioiiy — at least one month,— at least one daj, 
the day of the Address, and to speak for it Manraj 
steadily refbsed. At length he was obiiged to tell his 
friends in plain terms that if they did not think proper to 
make him Lord Qnef Jnstiee he was detennined not td 

* MienM)ai,ii» SS^ 
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continiie Attorney Greneral, and that as to the business of 
the Houao of Commons he should leave them to fight their 
own battles. Thie firank dedaralioii had an immediate 
elleet ; and Munraj obtamed not 011I7 the Chief Justice- 
ship but also a peerage under tiie tttile of Bfiuisfi^ 

Stilly however, Kewcastib cherished the hope Ihat he 
might hj a new combination maintain his pow«r. He 
prevailed upon the Ejng that a flattering overture should 
be sent to Pitt ; but Pitt» conscious of Ins own im« 
portaace, absobitdy refused to treat with the Duke* He 
declared, with some irony^ that he had infinite respect 
for His Ghraee in his private capaeily» but that a plaitt 
man, unpractised in tlie policy of a Owrt, must not |ffe* 
anme to he the associate of so experienced a Minister. 

Newcastle next tried Lord Egmont, to whom he offered 
the Seals of Secretary, and the lead of the House of Coi^- 
mona* E^ont was an able speaker, delighted in public 
business, and bore a high character in private life ; but 
he had fixed his mind upon an English peerage. He 
refused to engage unless he were forthwith removed ta 
the House of Lords, which was directly opposite to the 
Duke of Newcastle's object, the House of Commons being 
the only place where he wanted assistance. Thus, then, 
Egmont, placing no faith whatever in the Duke's assur- 
ances of a peerage at some futore time^ allowed thi» 

negotiation to drop. 

Still imtired whenever office was in view, Newcastle 
then propospd to Granville that they should exchange 
places, — the Duke becoming Lord President, and the 
Earl First Lord of the Treasury, with power to construct 
as he pleased the new atlministrRtion. How gladly ten. 
years ago would Granville's aiiibition have leaped at such 
an offer! But now he had grown too old, — or, as he 
termed it, too wise. 

At length, every expedient having been tried and 
having failed, and not a single commoner remaining of 
seii.^e and character who would stand in the gap, or place 
any further trust in Newcastle, — the Duke most re- 
luctantly resigned.* He Avas followed, to the generaL 

♦ •* The Duke of Xewcaslle has advertised in all the papers that 
"he retires witliout place or pLMisiori. Here ]9 a li'pt of his dis- 
* iuterestcdjicss. The reversion of lu& Dukedom ior JLord Lincoln. 
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regret of the nation, bj his constant fHend, and the main 
piUar of his administration, the Earl of Hardwieke^ whose 
advancing years had for smne time past conns^led ie« 
tirement. Never has the high office of Chancellor been 
more uprightly, more leamedljy and more abl;^ filled; 
and after him the Seal was either left in commission or 
only entrusted to a Keeper, during the whole remainder 
of this reign. 

Sir George Ljrtileton also was dismissed from the 
Chancellorship of the Exchequer, and Lord Anson Iran 
^e Admiralty. The fall of the first, however, was 
softened by a peerage. He had shown little aptitude for 
businessi but had gained general respect by his honesty, 
candour, and accompUshments. Anson had been justly 
renowned for courage, perseverance, and good judgment 
in his expedition round the globe, but had by no means 
obtained so high a character in office at home. From 
having been rated far too high in his abilities, he became^ 
by a common and natural transition, imduly depressed ; 
and a violent thougli ill-founded clamour had been lately 
raised against him for the loss of Minorca. 

The ground being thus cleared, the King sent for ¥oXf 
inquired whether ^tt were willing to act with him in 
office, and bade him ascertain. Next day, accordingly, 
Fox went to the Prince's Levee, find taking Pitt apart at 
the head of the stair?, asked him it" he ^va3 goin^ to 
Stowe, as he would soon have a mo^sairo of consequence 
by persons of consequence. Pitt answered : " One likes 
" to say things to men of sense, and of your p:reat sense 
** rather than to others, and yet it is difficult even to 
" you/* — What 1 " said Fox, " you mean that you wiU 

not act with me as a Minister? I do," rejoined 
Pitt.* 

This Is the only Dachy bestowed hj the preaent E&ig. On niy 
fathers resignation, the new Mmisteis did prevail to have Dnke- 

** doms offered to Lord Northampton nnr! Lord Ayle55hnry, but 
" both declined, having no sons. Mr. Shelley, the Duke's nephew, 
" has the reversion of Anmdd's pUce. Mr. West has a great rever- 

sion for hinuelf and his soil Your little waxen fiiendt Tommy 
** Pelham, has another leveiskm hi the Castoms. Jones, the Duke's 
" favourite Secretary, and nephew of the late Chancellor, has 
« ftnother.** TT. Wnlpolc to Sir H. Mann, November 29* I7d6* 

. * liord Orlord's Memoirs, vol* ii p. 97t 
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The intended coalition being tline nipped in the bud, 
the King next applied to the 'Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, 
who^ by hie &ther^B decease in the preceding winter, had 
become from Marquis of Hartington the fourth Duke 
of DcTonshire. This nobleman was^ like his father, 
Daturally averse to public business, and engaged in it 
only from a sense of duty, but^ like hie father also^ was 
lughlj esteemed by all parties for probity and truth. 
Dr. Johnson, for example, though opposed to the Duke 
in politics, bears a strong tesSnonj to his character* 
** He was not a man of superior abilities, but strictly 
*^ faithful to his word. If, for instance^ he had promised 
** you an acorn, and none had grown that year in his 
^ woods, he would not have been contented with that cx- 
^ cuse^ he would have sent to Denmark for it." * AU 
the former intimacy, all the personal predilections of the 
Duke, tended to Fox ; but, on assuming the commission 
with which the King had chaiged him, he found Fox 
distrusted by the people and excluded by Pitt, while Pitt 
himself was now regarded by the public as the only man 
able to steer the vessel of the state through the coming 
storm. It was therefore not with Fox, but with Pitt, 
that the Duke of Devonshire, notwithstanding his friend- 
ship for the former, combined. His Grace became First 
Lord of the Treasury, and Pitt vSceretary of State, re- 
taining, to gratify the Kinir, Lord IToldcnicsa for his 
collearrue. The Chancellorship of the Excliequcr fell to 
Legge ; the Admiralty to Pitt's brother-in-law, Karl 
Temple. The Duke of Bedford became Lord Lieutenant 
of Ireland, — at the instigation, as is alleged, of Fox, 
and with a view, on Fox's part, to the future embar- 
rassment of Pitt. Several of the late Cabinet, and many 
more in subordinate employments, remained, for Pitt had 
but few Parliamentary followers ; he mainly relied on his 
Grenville connection, and, as Horace Walpole maliciously 
observes, had not cousins enough to W the wholo 
** administration.** 

The new ad ministration, however strong in talent, was, 
it soon appeared, greatly wanting as to Parliamentary 
interest and influence. These had been always too iittlQ 

* Bosweli's JLile ot Johuson, under the date September 22. 1777* 
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Ttlaed and too little studied by Pitt. In tbese^ od the 
eoiitrary» Newcastle waa ever predoflunent. Pitt himself 
Ibvid some difficulty in obtaining a seat. At the last 
dissolution he had been returned for Aldeburgh in Xurk- 
jhire, a borough under Pelham control ; and on accepting 
the Sealsy and excluding the Duke of Newcastle frcm 
power, Pitt could not of course apply to His Grace for re- 
election ; but he availed himself of the opening afforded 
by Sir George Lyttleton's peerage, and became a suc- 
cessful eandidate for Sir George's seat at Oakhampton. 

A few days had sufficed to complete the new arrange- 
ments, and on the 2d of December the Session was ()j)ened 
by a Speecli from the Throne, which showed the hand of 
a new speech-maker. The un courtly Addresses of the 
preceding summer were termed " signal proofs how 

dearly my subjects tender my honour and that of my 
" Crown." The scheme of a national Militia, to which 
His Majesty was well known to be no friend, was recom- 
mended " to the care and diligence of my Parliament.** 
■Andy above all, His Majesty anuoiinced that he had given 
orders for the return of his Electoral troops in England 
to his dominions in Germany. But though George the 
Second, as a constitutional monarch, thus spoke to his 
Parliament in the language of his Ministers, he did not 
attempt in his private conversation to conceal his real 
49entiments. Thus on one occasion, being informed that 
an impudent printer was to be punished for publishing 
« spurious Boyal Speech, he answered that he hoped the 
mm*B fHudahment would be ef the mildest sort, because 
lie had read both, and, as &r as he underwood eitlier of 
Uieoi^ he liked the spinioiis speech better than his owau* 

For the Eleetoral troops in fingfauidy tiiejr had bean 
lenesinped dnriDgihe whole summer^ the TT^lf^nfi aear 
Winchiester, the jBbaoreriaas near Maidstoiie. B«t when 
Ihe eoM season came on the magistrates were advised 
that they wne not obliged by law to billet foreigners m 
public houses^ nor tiie owners of such houses to iieoei¥a 
them; thus the poor soldiers were leflt in their camps, 
eiyoeed to the wind and ratn, nntil the transports came 

A 

* Ijord Wald^grm's Memoin, p. 89. See also the PttiiameDlMy 
Biitoiy, ToL z?. Pi 779. 
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Jar their xettun.* Under all eureanistaiioes the conduct 
of tbese troopB had been, not only free from lU exception^ 
bat exemplary for their diecipliiie^ good orders and ao- 
briety* But the improdence of one of thmr cliiefs had 
Tvmed the damoara againat them* One daj a Hano- 
Torian soldier buying four handkerehidb it Maidstone 
.took away tiie whi^ piece, which contained six. All 
partiee have since allowed that the man did it by mistake^ 
and without any design of fraud ; but in the flret impulse 
a robbery was sworn against him, and he was committed 
to jaiL The commanding officer. Count Kilmanseg, ig- 
norant of eonstitational law, and much incensed at this 
instance of it, despatched an express with his complaint ; 
and the Secretary of State, Lord Holdemess, scarcely less 
ignorant than Kilmanseg, signed an arbitraiy warrant 
mt the soldier^B release. In a few days, howeyer, the 
rising pqpnlar voice gave both Holdemess and his Master 
cause to repent his lashness, and, so iar as they could, to 
^savow it. The angfy Count was ordered to retire 
without taking leare, and the poor soldier to receive 300 
•lashes. — This affair occurred, — as indeed might be 
guessed from the pusillanimous termination to it, — while 
ihe Duke oi Newcastle was still at the head of the Go- 
vernment. 

After the change, however, and wlien the Kinij's speech 
had announced the recall of tliese Electoral troops, the 
new First Lord of the Treasury, the Duke of Devonshire, 
had inserted in the Lords' Address an expression of 
thanks to His Majesty for having brought them over. 
•This seemed no undue or unreasonable compliment, since 
the King had summoned these troops to England at the 
express request of both Houses of Parliament. But the 
new First Lord of the Admiralty, the Earl Temple, bein*^ 
confined to his bed by illness, had not been consulted on 
this clause in the Address. Much ofiended at the neglect, 
he appeared in the House of Lords at some risk to his 
health, — at the hazard of Ins life, as he declared, — to re- 
present the grievous enormity and the fatal consequences 

* H. Walpolc to Sir H. Mann, Norcmher 4. 1756. Next Session 
the Secretary at War, Ixyrd B^irrington, brought in a Bill to remedy 
this defect in the law, and it |>assed witLu>ut opposiUaa. 
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of the intended compliment. lie delivered a long ha- 
rangue, and then strode again ont of the House; "with 
" a thorousrh conviction," says Lord Waldograve, " that 
"such ivei»:;hty reasons must be quite ii n answerable ; " 
nevertlieless, on his departure, the Address was passed 
unaniraoiL-lv. 

Pitt himself, almost from the day of his n})poiritment, 
became bed-ridden with the gout, and could take but 
little part in the Parliamentary campaign. When he did 
appear, warm and repeated altercations passed between 
him and Fox. At Council his enemies accused him of 
being haughty and visionary ; after one meeting Lord 
Granville exclaimed: "Pitt used to call me madman, 

but I never avus half so mad as he is ! 

The earliest business to wliich the House of Commons 
applied itself was the distress arising from the dearth of 
corn. On the very first day of the Session Resolutions 
were proposed, and passed to prohibit for a limited time 
the export of grain, flour, and biscuit. A Bill, in con- 
formity with these Resolutions, was speedily carried, and 
an Address presented to the Crown, that an embargo 
might forthwith be laid upon all ships laden with such 
cargoes in the ports of Great Britain. By another 
measure for the same object, — to guard against the high 
price of bread, — it was enacted, that for several montiha 
to come no spirits should he distilled from wheat or 
barley;-- a measure, however, which did not pass witlu 
out strenuous opposition from the brewers. 

Nor were measures wanting, either from the House of 
Commons or the Government^ towards the vigorous pro- 
jsecution of the war. 55,000 men were granted for the 
sea service, and 45,000 for the land ; and reinfarcenients 
were despatched to the Earl of Loudoun, the new Com- 
mander-in-Chief in the Am^can plantations, while fresh 
regiments were raising at home. The total supplies 
granted for the current year amounted to 8,300,000/^, the 
National Funded Debt being at the outset of the war 
about 72,OOC^OOO/:, and having decreased but 6,000,000^ 
in the seven years of peace since the Treaty of Aix-la- 
ChapeUct 

• l>>r<l Orfor(3*s Memoii s, vol. ii. p. 116. 

f Adam Siuitii's WcaiUi of Nations, buuk v. ck 3, 
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It was also at this period that Pitt commenced Us bold, 
ye^ as it proTod, most safe and wise poHcj, of raising 
Highland vegiments from the lately disaffected dans. I 
liare already alluded to this measure by anticipation*; 
let me now add only the glowing words which Chatham 
himself applied to it in retrospect **My Lords, we 
** should not want men in a good cause. I remember 
^ how I employed the rery reMs in the service and de« 
^ lenee of their country. They were reclaimed by this 

means ; they fought our battles ; they cheerfully bled 

in defence of those liberties which th } had attempted 
^ to orerthrow but a few years before T' f 

Another measure of public defence was the new mo- 
delling of a national Militia. A Bill for tiiis object^ 
which Pitt proposed, had passed the Commons' House in 
a former Session, but was rejected in the Lords, mainly 
by the interposition of Lord Hardwicke. It conttnued^ 
however, a favourite object with Pitt, and was again 
Introduced by Colonel George Townshend, eldest son of 
Lord Townshend, and brother of Charles. There was a 
strong disposition in the House that the iww Militia 
might "be oxrrcised on Sundays, ncrording to the practice 
of several states abroad, as, for ♦ xample, several Protes- 
tant cantons of Switzerland. Pitt himself gave a mKirdod 
consent to sucli a scheme t, and the Church at this timo 
remained apparently, if not consenting, at least passive, 
but petitions aprainst it came in from several T>odies of 
frotestant Dissenters^ and the design was dropped* 

* See vol. iii. p. 18. 

t Speech ill the Hotise of IJords, December 2, 1777» See Thacke* 
fBj'8 Life, voL ii. p. 339. 

t What if they should be esterdied on Sundays after Church ?— 
unless tbe Cleigy or Diamlera ditapprofed it; he would retract 

•» this proposal if it gave offence." (Pitt's speech, December 8. 1755. 
. — Lord Orford*s Memoirs, vol, i. p. 44n,) In tlie Ppj>cr House none 
of the Bishops appear to have raised any ohji^ction to the Sunday 
exercisiag, but Jjotd llardwicke said in Lhc course of his speech : 
««Iftliif institiitioDdioiild becilibUdi hy alaw, I will Tentnie to 
** foretell, that, notwithstanding the injuTH tion to go to Ghnrch, it 
** will be a constant fair and scene of jollity in the several parishes 
♦* where tliosG exercises are kept, and the face of religion will soon 
** he abolished iu thia country." See the corrected report in tbo 
ParliamentMgr History, toL xy. p. 739. 
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After many discussions in the Ckmmomf the Bill was 
sent to the Upper House, where it underwent sevenl 
amendments^ especially the reduction of the number of 
militii^inen to one half of what the Commons had pio^ 
po8ed» nameljy to 32,340 for England and Wales ; and 
thus the measure became law. During its agitation and 
•its progress it had been most highly popular with the 
nation at large. No sooner had it passed, however, than 
it was diseoTered to pr^ heavily on the very persons 
who had clamoured for it; and the tide of national feelmg 
was completely turned. Several tumults on this account 
ensued in the course of the year ; at Sevenoaks, for ex*- 
ample, the mansion of the Duke of Dorset, Lord Lieu- 
tenant of the county, was in danger from the mob*; and 
it is scarcely pc^sible to concciyc how hmh the popular 
discontent would have risen had tlie popular desire in 
favour of the Bill hs it stood in the Commons been in- 
dulged to its full extent. 

Still Grreuter was the chance of popular disfavour when, 
in the course of the Session, jPitt brouglit down a message 
from His Majesty, fiskinrr for aid in the defence of his 
Electoral dominions; and when, in pursuance of this 
message, Pitt rose to move a grant of 200,000/. It passed 
without any opposition, but not without many sneers. 
Fox, above all, was forward in denouncing the inconsis- 
tency between Pitt's former philippics and his present 
proposals. It was, no doubt, easy to contrast the very 
strong expressions which Pitt had often let fall against 
Hanover with the no less strong expressions that he now 
began to use in its fielialf, — such as that Hanover ought 
to be as dear to us as Hampshire,— or that he would 
conquer America in Grermanj! Yet, making some 
allowance (and 1 o^vn no small one) for oratorical ex- 
aggerations, and fur Pitt's natural vehemence of temper, 
there appears no real divergence of principles or conduct. 
Pitt's principles were consistently such as before his 
admission to the Cabinet he had explained them to the 

• Earl Stanhope to Mr. Pitt, October 3. 1757, and Mr. Pitt's replr. 
See Appendix. In the formtT debates on this Bill Horace Walpole 
iells m that Lord bUuihopa spoke wdl oq iis bv.hftlf." (Memoirs, 
TiQl.ap.45.) 
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Duke of NewcMde.^ He would not support an j English 
war ior Grerman djeets. He would not show any pre« 
ftvenoe to HanoTer ftbove Hesse or Holland or FniMi% 
or any other foreign and friendly state. But, althoagh 
be wcnild not consent that Hanover should be the better 
for her oonnoetioa with England, he would not oonseat 
that she should be the worse. He would not consent to 
put her b^w Hesse or Holland or PnusiiL He would 
not consent that her Elector should be overwhelmed and 
despoiled merely because our King was asserting the 
interests and tlje rights of his realm. Now such was 
precisely the case at issue. The French were preparing 
to invade the Electorate, not from any injury, r^ or 
pretended, which the Electorate had done them, but 
notoriously and avowedly a sidcblow against George 
tiie Second, ^ — as a retaliation i'ov the measures adopted by 
His Majesty in British America and India. Would it 
then be generous, — would it even be barely ju.^t, — ^to sufi'ei: 
the Electorate to fall unaided in a British (^ause ? 

This cieai* principle of action, — this broad disiiuction 
between the wars of 1741 and 1756, — was, I believe, 
accurateiy discerned by the nation ; nor does it appear 
that Pitt's proposal tor assisting Hanover at tiiis juncture 
lost him any portion, however smaU, of hiB rising popu- 
larity. 

Nor can it be pretended that the King, while he re- 
quested the aid of our resources, was sparing of his own. 
The yearly income of llanuver might average at that 
Piriod half-a-million stc^rling ; of whicli His Majesty had 
Wr since liis accession laid up a considerable share. 
An this money he now, notwithstanding his parsimonious 
tamper, readily applied to the defence of his Electorate^ 
A Keuiorial drawn up hy his coitiniaiids in 1758, and 
"bowtt to Speaksr Qiuilow, state fhftt he had alreadj 
expended in tha war 2,500,0001, the sayings d thirty 
TBsis^ hesidfis borrowing 200,000/1 in Germany, and as 
nmch in SngUuid. <^ The King,'' eonduded the Memorial 

can do no inore himself towuds the war 

sooner hud the new administration been installed 

* Bee qhU, dw Sl« 

t Loid Ocibfd'8 Meinoin, ^ il p. 457. 
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thaa it had to deal with the case of B} ng. His Court 
Martial was held at Portsmouth, presided over laj Admiral 
Smith, an illegitimate brother of Lord Lyttleton ; it began 
in December, 1756; and continued through great part of 
January. Besides his defence before his judges^ the 
Admiral had published a statement in his yindicatioo* 
Thus far he certainlj succeeded in proving,—- that manj 
and flagitious arts had been employed to blacken him. 
It was shown how his own letters and reports to the 
Admiralty had been garbled and perverted before they 
were allowed to appear in the Gazettes, so as to give 
some colour to the charge of cowardice ; thus the words 

making the best of my way to Gibraltar were sub* 
stituted for the passage^ making my way to cover 

Gibraltar." Before the Court Martial many witnesses 
were examined on both sides, eliciting the facts as I have 
already endeavoured to relate them. Towards the close 
of the proceedings an express was despatched to the 
Admiralty in London to inquire, on the part of the 
officers of the Court, whether they were at liberty to 
mitigate an article of war on which they lin.d doubts. 
They were answered in the nejcrativo. Their doubts 
related to the 12th of the articles, wliicli liad been new- 
modelled some year?^ before, and which, to strike the 
greater terror into remiss or eareless officers, left no 
alternative but death as the punishment on neglect of 
duty. Thus confined to the rigorous bounds of the law, 
the Court Martial framed their sentence, fully acquitting 
the Admiral either of treachery or of cowardice, but 
declaring that in their unanimous opinion he had not done 
his utmost, either to relieve St. Philip's Castle or to defeat 
the French Heet. They therefore pronounced that he fell 
under part of the 12th article, and, as the Ibav required, 
adjudged him to be shot to death. But with the same 
unanimity the Court declared that, on weighing all the 
circumstances of the case, they most earnestly recom« 
mended him as a proper object of mercy to the Crown. 

The Admiral's conduct during his imprisonment had, 
on some points, appeared ill-judged and froward, but was 
throughout manly and firm. When one of his friends 
was endeavouring to inform him, by degrees, of his 
sentence, and dropping a hint of ill news, Byng started. 
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and exclaimed, " Wlmt ! thoy have not put a slur on me, 
" have they?" — apprelicuding that they had condemned 
him for cowardice. On being assured that they had not, 
his countenance at once resumed its serenity, and ho 
went to hear the sentence of his death pronounced with 
the utmost calmness and composure. 

In almost any other Court, or slmost any other case, 
im nnaiuiiioiifl recomiiieiidatioii to mercy from the judges 
would be treated as eondasive. Not ao was it held in 
the case of Byng. The English people were still chafed 
at their loss of Minorca, and chunorons for a victim. 
Anonymous letters reached His Majesty's hands, with 
threato, if he should venture to pardon. Hand bills were 
posted up^ with the paltry rhyme, and more paltry senti^ 
ment^ — Hang Bnro^ or take oass op your Kiko. 
Some of the late administration were base enough to 
hope that the sacrifice of the Admiral would be their own 
vindication* And, above all, each party was lying in 
wait, eager to charge and denounce the others upon the 
slightest symptom as favourers of Byng. 

At this crisis the conduct of Pitt appears to me in no 
small degree deserving of honour and respect. He saw 
the tide of popular opinion running decidedly and 
strongly against Byng. And it was on popular opinion 
only that Pitt himself leant for support He could not 
trust to dexterous cabals, Uke Fox, nor to Royal favour, 
as once Granville, nor to patronage of boroughs, like 
Newcastle. Yet this public feeling, which alone had 
borne him to office, which alone could maintain him 
in office, he now, when he deemed justice at stake, 
deliberately confronted and withstood. He openly de- 
clared in the House of Commons his wish that the 
Hing's prerocrativc Tnirrlit be exertc d in mitigation of the 
sentence, urldiii!:^^ t]iat he thought more good would como 
from mercy than from rigour. To His Mn jest}- in private 
Pitt detailed whatever other relenting indications had, 
though timidly, appeared in the debate, and said that tho 
House of Commons wished to see tho Admiral pardoned. 
" Sir,** replied the King, " you have taught me to look 
•* for the sense of jny subjects in another place than in 

the House of Commons." * This answer His Majesty 

* Lord Oiford's Memoin^ toL u. p. 157* 
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designed as a. severe reproof ; yet how iiigk the com- 
pliment which in truth it conveys ! 

The Royal ear had been, iiowever, prepossessed by 
other advisers, and remained deaf to all arguments for 
the mitigation of the sentence. His Majesty appears to 
have entertained the opinion, — in common with a large 
minority of his subjects at the timey— that some rigoroiis 
example was required for the fatnre diacipiiiie of the 
Navy. One of Yolttiie's tales haa well portrayed tbia 
prevaiHng idea^ when he makes his iiDagifiary trsTeUer 
bnd at Portsmoath, and witness the execution of an 
Admiral who is shot, as he is told, on purpose to enoonrage 
the odiers I * Yoltaizey howerery did not confine himself 
to satire on this subject ; haying repeiTed by acddent from 
the Duke de Baohelieu a letter* containing some laudatoij 
expressions on Byng, ke sent it oyer to the nnfortanate 
Admiral to be used in his defence,— an act ni mneh 
humanity^ but of no result.t 

No where did the Admiral find moire strenuous inters 
cessors than among his fcnrmer judges. Several of the 
Court Martial were constantly urging the Admiralty with 
entreaties that his life might be spared. One of them» 
Captain Augustus Keppe^ (famous in after years as 
Admiral and Lord) authorised Horace Walpole the 
younger, and he in his turn authorised Sir Flrancis 
Dashwood, to declare to the House of Commons that 
Keppel and some of his brethren desired a Bill to absolve 
them from their Oath of Secrecy, as they had something 
of weight to say in relation to their sentence. Keppel 
was himself a Member of the House, but too bashful to 
speak in public. Being, however, generally called upon 
to rise and explain himself, after Sir Francis's communi- 
cation, he again expressed his wish, and named four 
other Members of the Court as concurring in it. There 
was here, however, some misapprehension on his part or 
some treachery on tlieir's, since of these four, two after- 
wards disclaimed what Keppel had alleged in their name. 
*^ The House,'' says an eye-witness, was wonderouslj 

' * ** Dans ce pays 91 il esfc bon de taer de temps en teiii|« aii 
« Andnl poor enoourager les eiitfes ! " (Candide, chap. 23.) 

t Correspond an ce de Voltaire, vol. ir. p. 424. 432. ct 450. ltd. 
S«e also Sir John jBairow's life of Lord AniO^, p. 275. 
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** softened." ♦ Next day the King sent a mcssafro, 
through Pitt, announcing that he had respited the Admi- 
ral's execution while these suggestions for disclosures 
were in progress. A Bill to absolve the Members of the 
Court Martial from their Oath of Secrecy was accord- 
ingly brought in bj Sir fVancis Dashwood, supported by 
Fitt» and cayiUed at by Fox. ** Is it proper," asked he^ 

that a Bet of judges aiioiild go about for three weeks, 
** bettring ao1ieitaitl<»is from the friends of HbB prisoner, 
^ and then come and complain of their own sentence ?* 
The Bill was oairied rapidly and tomnltoonsly by 153 
agaiast2S. But in the Uf]^ Hoiue it was treated with 
judicial accnraey and pfeosion by two chiefii of the Law, 
— Lords Hardwicke and Mansfield. They examined at 
their Bar separately and on ceih every member of the 
Ckmrt Martial, requiring answers especially to Ihese two 
questions: Whedier yon know any matter that passed 
" previous .to the sentence upon Admiral Byng, which 

maj show that sentenise to hnve been mgwt?" And, 
*^ Whether yon know wij matter that passed previous to 
^ the nid sentence which may show that sentence to 
^ have been given through any undue practice or mo- 
^ tive? To the general surprise every Member of the 
Court Martial, — even Xeppel himself, — answered both 
tiiese questions in the negative. It thus plainly appeared 
that ^e Bill owed its origin rather to kind feeling than 
to settled judgment, and that its whole foundation had 
now crumbled awaj; it was accordingly rejected by the 
Lords, not without some expressions of contempt for the 
haste and heedlessness of the House of Commons.^ 

No further obstacles interposed, and the completion of 
the tragedy was fixed for the 14th of March. Byng's 
whole behaviour was most manly, ^equally unaffected 
and undaunted. A few days before one of his friends 
standing by him said, "Which of us is tallest?** He 
answered, **Whj this ceremony? I know what it means; 

let the man come and measure me for my cofln." More 

* H. Walpole to Sir 11. Mann, March 3. 1757. 
t Par], Hist., vol xv. p. 615., &c 

t Lord Maiehmoiit and Lovd Hardwicke treated the Hbuse of 
''Commons wtdi the htg^iest seom." (Lord Oifind'Si Hfimohi^ 
wd lip. 487.) 
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than once he declared his satisfaction that at least he was 
acquitted of cowardice, and his conviction that he had 
acted throughout to the utmost of his ability. These 
sentiments were also expressed in a written paper, which 
he delivered to the Marshal of the Admiralty a few mo- 
ments before his execution. For some time past lie had 
been confined on board the Monarque in Portsmouth 
harbour; he now desired to be shot on the quarterdeck, 
and not in the place assigned to common malefactors. 
At the appointed hour of noon he walked forth "with a 
firm step, and jdaced himself in a chair, refusing to kneel 
or allow his face to be covered, that it might be seen 
whether ho betrayed the least symptom of fear. Some 
officers around him, however, represented that his looks 
might confuse the soldiers, and distract their aim, on 
which he submitted, saying, " If it will frighten them, 

let it be done ; they would not frighten me.'* Hia eyes 
were bound ; the soldiers fired, and Byng fell. 

On reviewing the whole of this painful transaction it 
appears just to acknowledge that, notwithstanding the 
party insinuations of that time, the officers of the Court 
Martial were swayed only by pure and honourable mo- 
tives. They judged right, as 1 conceive, in pronouncing 
that Byng did not do as much as he might have done for 
the relief of Minorca ; thej judged right in acquitting 
BIm both of treachery and cowardice. Bat they seem to 
me to err when they proceed to apply to the case of Bjng 
the aevere penalties prescribed bj the 12th Artide S 
War. They confound the two ideas^neglect of diit7 
and error of judgment. It was not from any heedless 
omission that the Admiral had failed to pursue the 
'Fxemch fleets or to zelieve the English garrison ; it was 
from inferior talent and inferior energy of mind* To 
such deficiencies the 12th article, with its penalty of deaths 
was clearly not intended to apply. But further stilly 
supposing the sentence passed, it was surely no light 
stain on the Boyal Prerogative, or on those who wielded 
it, to set at nought the unanimous recommendation of the 
judges. To deny the claim of mercy in such a case could 
scarcely be palliated even by the strongest motives cf 
State-policy. In truth, however, all sound State-policy 
points in the opposite direction. Whenerer a dispropoc^ 
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tionntc severity is applied to an involuntary fault, the 
sure result, after a short interval, is to enlist public sym- 
palliy on the side of the F^nfferer, to change condemnation 
into pitj, and to exalt any ordinary officer, who has acted 
to the best of his axoall abilities^ into the iame oi* a hero 
and a martjrr. 
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CHAPTER XXXIV. 

NorwrrasTAMsiiia the readineBs tliat Htt had shown for 
the Bopport of Hanover, he had hj no means sueceeded 
in sormoanting the aversion of the King. Earlj in 
1757 His Majestj sent for Lord Waldegrave, as his per- 
sonal friend, to hear his complaints. According to Wal- 
degrave's own testimony (and there can he none higher]^ 
the King, who had a quick conception, and did not like 
to be kept long in suspense, expected tihat those who 
talked to him on business should come at once to the 
point Now Htt and Lord Temple, being orators even 
in familiar oonversation, endeavoured to guide His Ma- 
jesty's passions, and to convince his judgment, according 
to the rules of rhetoric* 

Li the King's own statemoit to Lord Waldegrave^ 
however, a wide distinction was made between Pitt and 
Temple. ^The Secretary/' said His Miyestj, ^'maJkes 
me long speeches, which, possibly, may be very fins^ 
but aie greatly beyond my comprehension ; and his 
letters are affected, formal, and pedantic. But as to 
Temple, he is so disagreeable a fellow that there is no 
bearing him. When he attempts to argue he is pert, 
and sometimes insolent ; when he means to be eiril he 
" is exceedingly troublesome, and in the business of his 
" office he is totally ignorant." Above all, His Majesty 
resented a parallel witli which the First Lord of the Ad- 
miralty had indulged him between Byng's behaviour at 
Minorca and the King's own conduct at Oudenarde in 
1708, giving a |)reierence to the former, and thus leaving 
His Majesty to draw the inference, that if Byni^ deserved 
to be shot, his Koyal Master must deserve to be hanged! 
— ^It may seem incredible that any Minister, even Lord 
TemplOi should be thus rash and presuming, yet the 

* Memoirs, p. so. 
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mun^wB. af Lord Orfofd to tliiil cflbet will be finmA 
mbstentiattf oonfinned Lord Wildegrave.* 

In tlw stste of jfeelittg the King proceeded to inqnioe 
flf Wildegitt^e haw far «be Duke of Neweaatle flugbt bo 
dispofiedtoxetiini tooffiee. Waldegrave replied tm tiie 
XHike waselmoet equaU J bilaneed ftt tl»t joactm 
bis iihint for place and his dread of danger. ^ I know^** 
f^oiaed His Majesty^ ^ihat be is apt to be albddy there* 
''fiscego andenooaragebim; tell maa that I do not look 
apoa ttyaelf aa King whilst I am in tiie landa of these 
seoondfeb ; tiiat I aan determined to get rid them at 
snj rate ; tiiat I ezpecst his asaistaaee^ and that he maj 
"depead on m7 favour and protection." — Newcastle^ 
however, contiiiiied in all the agonies of irrcsoIatiOQ ; 
sometimes his ambition and sometimes his fears pre* 
doooDated ; and wbaterer he said one daj he was sure ta 
UBsaj the next. Above all, he was damted at a notice 
in the House of Commons for a Parliamentary Inquiry 
on the loss of Minorca. Of this inquiry Charles Towna- 
head had undertaken the management, and it was certain 
to want neither skill nor bitterness in his hands. Now, 
then, the Duke apprehended that were he, by a pre- 
mature acceptance of office, to incense the opposite party 
beyond ail bounds, they might be inclined to press for a 
vote of censure on his conduct before and during the 
siege of St. Philip's. If, on the contrary, he remained 
aloof, the result might probably be a vote of acquittal to 
the late adinini-rration. On the whole, therefore, and 
after much wavering on bis ])art, both he and Walde- 
grave counselled the Xing to delay the dismissal of Pitt 
and Temple until after the supplies were TOted, and the 
Inquiries closed. 

Another train of events, however, brought matters to 
a speedier crisis. The King had during the winter 
mustered his Kleetoral arfiiy at Hanover for the defence 
of his dominion^, and to the command of that army he 
appointed the Duke of Cumberland. The time for action 
was now close at hand, and the Duke's departure for his 
post became of pressing importance. But the Duke had 

* Compare Lord Orford s Memoirs, yoL ii. p. 197. with Lord 
Wialdegraye's, p. 94. 
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conceived a strong prejudice against Pitt as an Anti- 
Hanoverian, ajid felt most reluctant to commonrc his 
operations with such a Secretary of State to control them, 
lio urged the King at all hazards to dismii^s his Ministers 
before His Royal Highness embarked, and this im- 
portunity of a favourite son prevailed over all the dic- 
tates of prudence. 

On the 5tlL of April, accordingly, Lord Holderness 
went to Lord Temple to infcmi him tJiftt the King would 
dispense with his further services. It was hcmd that 
Pitt would have immediately resigned upon this provo- 
cation, but he wisely resolved to l^ve the whde lespon- 
sibilitf of the change with his opponents. A few days 
later he received his expected dismissa], and was forth- 
with followed by Legge and others of inferior note. 
Lord Winchelsea accepted th^ Admiralty ; but the Seals 
were offered round and rounds and on all sides refused; 
the offers descended even to the level of Sir Thomas 
Bobinson. Yet the Duke of Cumberland was so ignorant 
or so heedless of the workings of the British Constitution 
as to be fbll of exultation when he embarked in the midst 
of this uncertainty* At all events>^ he said, the King 
** cannot be in a worse condition than he has been." 
^* Yes, Sir,*^ answered General Conway ; ^but he will^ if 

Mr. Pitt gets the better.** 

The public attention was now turned to the long 
expected and pompously announced Inquiry which was 
to commence on the 19th of April. Of this scene a 
sketch is given us by Horaoe Walpole, so characteristie 
even of many a later House of Commons and of more 
modem Members, that it must carry conviction of its 
truth and reality to every man of Parliamentary ex* 
perienoe. <^ The House of Commons in person undertakes 
to examine all the intelligence^ letters, and orders of 
« the administration that lost Minorca. In order to this, 
they pass over a whole winter ; then they send for cart- 
loads of papers from all the offices, leaving it to the 
discretion of the clerks to transcribe, insert^ or omit 
whatever they please, and without inquiring what the 
** accused Ministers had left or secreted. Before it w«s 
** possible to examine these with any attention, sup- 
" posing they were wortli any, the whole House goes to 
work^ sets the clerk to reading such bushels of letters 
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^'fhat the very daics fill three-aad-twenly sheets of 
paper; he reads as fast as he can; nobody attends, 
every body goes away ; and to-night they determined 
that the whole should be read t^ugh on to-morrow 

*^ and Friday, that one may have time to digest on 
Saturday and Sunday what one had scarce heard, can- 
not remember, nor is it worth while I And then on 
Monday, without asking any questions, examining any 
witnesses, authority or authenticity, the Tories are to 
affirm that the Ministers were very negligent, — the 
Whigs that they were wonderfully infonnedf discreeti 
** provident, and active ! ** * 

Yet such is the Assembly which (admirable as it is for 
the strife and encounter of parties) has again and again 
presumed to array itself against courts op law, and 
believes itself equally or better itted to dispense impartial 
justice I 

During the Inquiry Pitt was disabled by ;^out, and it 
was imagined would gladly seize tlmt ^riound fur nun- 
attendance. In truth, his appeared no easy part to play. 
Into whichever scale he threw his weight that scale would 
probably prevail. But if he leaned towards a vote of 
acquittal he would relieve his rival Fox from danger, and 
might put his own popularity to hazard. If he leaned 
towards a vote of censure, he would close the door for 
ever against any combination with Newcastle and with 
Newcastle's followers. Nevertheless the "Great Com- 
moner" (for 80 by a slight anticipation I may already 
term him), disdaining to shrink, appeared in his place, 
and sat through the long and irksome discussion, his 
body swathed in riding coats, his right arm dependent in 
a sling. He showed none of that resentment, nunc ot" 
that thirst for vengeance, which so proud a spirit might 
have been expected to feel at so recent, so unmerited, so 
ungracious a dismissal. On the second day, indeed, ho 
threatened, with sumo vehemence, to soccde, and publish 
to the world the iniquity of the majority. But, except in 
this sudden sally, his tone was calm, temperate, and 
lenient. He said that he should prefer merely printing 
the ezaminatiop, and leaving the public to judge for 

* H* Walpole to Sir H. Mann, April 20. 1757. 
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til cm selves. Nor was the course which the House of 
Commons finally adopted much more decisive than this 
suggestion. A series of fifteen Resolutions was passed, 
-which, after minutely recapitulating the state of afiuirs 
and the distribution of forces in April, 1756, proceeded 
to declare that no greater number of ships or of troops 
could be sent than were sent to the relief of Minorca. 
This last sentence, however, was not obtained without 
much difficulty ; several of the most respectable followers 
of Newcastle or Fox voted in the minority on this 
oeeasion, and many more walked away without voting, 
thus endeaTouring to spare alike their eooioiences and 
their fnenda. On the wfaole» iSbSm result might be 
!8idered in liie light of a qualified aoqmtta]« though equally 
TemoTed firam the vote of approbation which Newcastle 
«nd Fez had ho^ and designed, and firom the vole of 
censure which their opponents had demanded* 

Ifeanwhile the pobuc resentmenl» like a strong and 
rushing tide^ had eet in from all parts of the eoontrj at 
ibB nevrs of Pitt's di sm lssaL The loss ^ Ifinovca waa 
lield forth as onlj the type of other and greater losses to 
"Oome. Nothii^ but disaster was foreboded should men 
m mnch despised as Newcastle or so much hated as Feoc 
"he entrusted with the supreme direction of the war. in 
London the Common Council msA find passed some strong 
fiesolntions. The Stocks, now so slightly if at all stirred 
by any Ministerial chaMMy felL The chief towns-«- 
Batib, CSbesfeer, Woroester, Norwidi, Salisbury, YmmntA, 
Newcastle-on-Tyne, and many more— sent the fr eedoai 
of their city to Pitt *^ For some weeks,** says Horaoe 
Walpole, "it rained gold boxes.** Exeter, with an 
flcflfectation of old British spirit that looked like parsimcm^ 
in disguise, sent its box of heart of oak. In all these 
tokens of honour, these tributes of regret, Legge received 
an equal share with Pitt, for, however unlike in talent or 
renown, both were for the moment conjoined by the 
same principles^ and by their common dismiasaU* 

* A carieatme was eoneat at this time, reprasenting fits and 
Legge SB Don Quixote and Saaeho Fan9a in ihe same trimnpbal 
ear,. sad adding a weU-choMn molto from JaTena], 

" Et sibi Consul 
" Ne placeat, serv-us curru portator aodflBL** 

(Lord Orford's Memoirs^ vol. ii. p. S02.} 
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On tlic close of the Inquiry, — that great obstacle, M 
it appeared, to any ne\v Ministerial combination, — the 
King lost no time in rencwinrr his overtures to New- 
castle. It had now become the Duke's wi.-li, — scared as 
he was at the popular clamours, — to attempt a junction 
with Pitt, But finding on application that Pitt haughtily 
insisted on retaining in his own hands the entire direc- 
tion of the war and of Foreign Affairs, and on Isewcastie 
confining himself to the special business of tho Treasury, 
and even there ;\'ith a Boaiti coni})osed of Pitt's fullowers, 
— the Duke broke otT the treaty in ang-er, not yet suth- 
ciently humbled to consent to be only a nomiaai Minister. 
Nay, in his first indignation, he even pledged himself by 
a solenm promise to His Majesty, that since the " Great 
** Commoner** was thus nnreasonable, the Duke would 
never coalesce witli him, but would form a Miuistrv in- 
dependent of his aid. The Kin;:'s desire at this time 
was to see Newcastle and l ox combine j but the former 
shrank from any connection with the great and growing 
unpopularity of the latter. Besides, as he reflected, that 
combination had been already tried,—- sad what effect 
had it wrought? Neither eonoord in Ctliiiiei nor 
yet stability in the FtaiUoiieBt On tibe whok^ Ifaai, ex- 
dQ^g both Fiti and Box fnm hit llMyqgkIa, HerattdD 
i'0veit6d to Ids ftrst aiiA fivranrito wo ko iu t of go^ming 
-nloB^ wifli mm but dependents aadnntefingi ftr offiee 
in the House of Commene. He tesoired, in pnimnnee 
ef these Tiews, to ttket3ke Treasnxy, to appcnnt Be, mr 
Sr George hii^ as bis Chanceller of tiie ^sdmnei^ end 
to esjok Sir Thomas BoUnson into xesuming tfae fieab. 
• lb tins seheoM the King gave bis e a n s ait» and eveiy 
thing seemed ready to eoanaenee its eaoenlionp wim H 
was again suspended on some fresh iiresolntione and 
wvveringB of the ^ aspen Dnfce^'* as fisiaee Walpole not 
unaptly terms bim. 

For a long time, amidst all these stnigglas and in- 
trigues,— ^nMlj tluee montbs from first to last, — did 
Englsnd remain withont a Govemasenl^— while Parlia- 
ment was still- sittings while there was a formidable 
war to wage. In our present nnacooa&tahle state,** 
writes an experienced ohs^er, no man hnows who is 
** Minister and who not We inquiie heie^ as the eld 

B 4 
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^ womiii at Amsterdam did long ago, ou demeure ub 
« sonyEBADr?"* Yet it is onlj justice to acknowledge 
that this state of no Governmeii^— 'Whea the temporary 
holders of office refrained from all great enterprises or 
farsighted views, and would transact none but the most 
ordinary and needful business, — was little, if at all, 
worse than the state of Govemment when Newcastle had 
been at its head. 

The design of Xewcastlc to become ap^ain the only re- 
sponsible Minister seemed to presa^^c great confusion, and 
gave much alarm to all thinking persons intercBted in 
the permanence of the British Monarchy, Not last 
amongst these were the Princess Dowager and her littio 
Council. She resolved to make an effort to show the 
I>ake the dangers of the path he was pursuing, and at 
the same time to draw from Pitt, if possible, some miti- 
gation of his terms. For this purpose, and as a mediator 
between them, she pitched upon Lord Chesterfield ; sent 
Lord Bute to sound him, and succeeded in obtaining his 
assistance. " Certainly,** says Lord Waldegrave, " they 
" could not have chosen a more prevailing negotiator 
" than the Earl of Chesterfield. For, besides being a 
" man of letters and a wit, which carries great weight 
" and authority with the dull and ignorant, he had dis- 
" tinguishcd himself as a man of business in many of the 
*' highest offices, and, having given up all Ministerial 
views of his own, might now very justly be esteemed a 
man totally unprejudiced and disinterested. — He wrote 
*^ a Tery able letter to the Doke of Newcastle, the pur- 
port of which was, that his adnmnistralion wonld never 
be strong and permanent till he was firmly united with 
Pitt and Leicester House On the otiier hand, he 
also exerted his influence with Fitt (of whom he had 
becHU an early friend and correspondent and prevailed 
upon him to relax a little^ and hut a very little, from his 
first demands. 

There were undoubtedly at this time the strongest 
reasons both for Newcastle and for Pitt to desire a junc- 

* Lord Chesterfield to Mr. Dajrolles, August 15. 1757. 

J Memoirs, p. 1 10. 
See the two first letters in the Chatham Correspondence, dated 
1741. 
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tion. Newcastle had fallen, and miglit fall again, for 
want of eloquent support in the House of Commons, and 
of popular favour out of doors. Pitt had fallen, and 
might fall again, for want of that Court-craft, that bo- 
rough interest, that Parliamentary connection, which 
Newcastle had spent a long life and a large fortune in 
acquiring. Singly each was weak; united they would 
be irreustiUe. And if the Duke could be brought to 
confine himself to liia fikToarite depttrtment'Of patronage, 
— to strengthen Itis boroughs, — to pamper hia hangers* 
on. — to make or to nnmske tidewaiters and 
— Pitt wonld haye power to pursue nncliecked his vast 
designs for the nation's pre-eminence and glory. 

Both statesmen accordingly entered more readily than 
might haye been at first sight expected into Chester* 
field*^ yiews, and held several conferencesy under his me- 
diation and Bute's. Articles of peace and amity were 
agreed upon, and a plan of administration was framed. 
But the King disapproying these proposals, and caUing 
upon Newcsistle to perform his recent and solemn pro- 
mise^ was met by & direct breach of faith, — the Duke 
now refbsin^ to take part In any administration unless he 
had the assistance of Fitt and his associates. *^He has 
now preyed himself" said Hs Majesty, what I haye 
hmg thought him, ^equally false and ungrateful. I 
^belleye tlmt few princes have been exposed to such 
^ scandakras treatment'' 

Thus incensed, the Sing threw himself into the arms 
of Fox, who consented to become ChanceUor of the Ex- 
chequer, while His Majesty pressed upon Lord Walde* 
graye^ as his personal friend, the First Lordship of the 
TVeasnry. It was with great reluctance that Lord Walde- 
grave obeyed; but, once embarked, he acted with both 
spirit and judgment The Earl of Egremont was to be- 
come Secretary of State, the Earlof Winchelsea to continue 
First Lord of the Admiralty, and the Earl Granville Lord 
President All the other arrangements were nearly com- 
pleted, when the Duke of Newcastle, terrified at the pros- 
pect of an administration formed without his aid, had 
ipeconrse to an expedient which he had kept in reserve, 
and which he hoped would effectually embarrass His Ma- 
jesty's affairs. This was to urge on the resignations of 
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^Iiose who fltOl MBttned in ofioe. At bit secret farti- 
gaiiooy aeeordiiigl Lord Holdeniefl^ the other Be erete iy 
of Stale, waited on the King at KenBin|;ton to resign bn 
eiDployxDent. Bach a etdp at such a jmetoio waa ib- 
aented b/hia Bojral Maateraa a ugnalactof ingratitsda^ 
Holdemeaa bang a mere cypdior in office^ aadhimngbaea 
mote than onee upheld againat pomrfiil r epr cec a tatiana 
hy Hia Majesty's peramial faronr and goodneaa. The 
Xingi howQfFeiv behaved with great dignity and temper 
on Sds trying ooeaaion. He £d not condeaoend to naa 
rB{HXMkohe0» bnt atopped abort Lord H61do«eap*a txjibmr 
ntiena with thaae wor^ ; Yon oome here to reajgn ; I 
^ have no eorioaity to know jwnr leaaooai* And when 
liord Waldegrave inunediately aUberwaada oxtered the 
closet, the Xing said, eoollj: '^Holdenieas has resigped. 

You may think I waa anrpriaed^ hot the kiaa ia nol 
^oonaidmbla''* 

No aooaer was this step taken tlian the Duke of Nei^ 
«aatle, — whoae mind, anall indeed for every other oiyeet^ 
was large enough to contain the most various and op- 
posite Idnds of feai^—* became haunted with the apfve- 
henaion of inenrring the Boyal displeaaore. He wrote 
the next morning to Lord Waldegrave, veqneatii^ to see 
him before he went to Court Lord Waldegrawe catted 
•ccQidingly, when His Grace began by ezpreanng great 
imeasiness lest the King should suspect lum of havii^ 
caused Holderness*s resignation. He eaUed God to wit- 
ness, that, far from having given to it any Bori of en- 
couragement, it was quite unknown to him till he received 
a letter from Lord Holdemess announcing his resolutioa 
a very hours before it was executed, — and he begged 
Lord Waldegrave to state the case fairly to the King. 

They then passed on to other conversation, in the 
course of which Lord Waldegrave said that certainly the 
King did suspect the Duke of thwarting his business in 
several instances ; and that, to give an example, Lord 
Halifax had declined a high appointment on the sole 
ground that lie did not think himself at liberty to take 
anv without the Duke of Newcastle's consent. " His 
^ Grace," as Lord Wald^ave relates it, " did not think 

* Lord Waidegcave'ii Memoiis, p. lai* 
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* it neoessary to make answer to particular facts, but said 
^ is general that it was hard he should be ooademned 
^ because some gentlemen eadeavonvad to clear Hiem- 

^ sd^Fea bj loading him. Thai he had giveii ne 

^ notioD fame days ago of % mam mat the Bong a perBon, 
^ » ftifomite^ one in whom His Majesty had m graa;^ 
^ oonfideaoe, who would aoon resign his employment ; 
^ thst I might eaaUy gaen he meant Holderneas^ dioiiflh 
^ he had not named iSn; and that with a angle wofdle 
** eoakL cause so many rengnationa as would giye the 
*■ Ooort a very empty appearance. I did not think it 

necessary to add to his confusion by comparing his 

last words with the solemn dedamtkm which I was to 
^ make in His Grace's name concerning Holdemess^ 
« resignation, bat contented myself with telling him that 
^ if it was in his power to depriye the King of his 

serrants, and if he really intended it» the Booner it was 
^done the better, that Hie JKbyesly might know with 
" certainty what he had to expect, and whom he had 
^ to depend on* 

Thib proepeot of so mmy resignaticms, as it grew 
aearer and more certain, daunted in some degree the 
Monarch's resolution. The heart of Fqk also failed hii% 
notwithstiBding the jovial exhortations of Lord Granville, 
and the angry reproaches of the Duke of Bedford. ^ It 
^ is useless,'' said Bedlinrdy to giveonnelwany fhrther 
" trouble, for we cannot possibly go on without a piin*- 

eipal actor in the House of Commons, and Fox has not 
** apirit to undertake it" On his part the King bitterly 
inveighed against the chief Whig nobility, who, he said, 
^diose rather to be the footmen of the Duke of Newcastle 
than the friends and counsellors of their Sovereiirn.* 
But His Majesty Iiad no longer any alternative but to 
yield. TTc sent lor Lord Mansfield to Kensington, and 
gave Lim full powers to negotiate with Pitt and New- 
castle. Lord Hardwieke, though declining to resume the 
Great S<:al, ^vas zealous and useful in promoting the 
deeixed arrangement* TimSi after several da^s of fUrther 

* Compare Lord WaldegraTe's Memoirs, p. 133. with Lord Or- 
ford'e (vol. ii. p. 223.). The King reverted mOEift Uuu oaoe tO the 
l^unae ibotmim of the Doke of .Newcastle." 
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haggling, the new Minlstrj was at length eompletedy and 
kuMed hisada on the 29th of Jane. It was nearly in the 
fonn that Htt had from the first prescribed. Newcastle 
fetorned to the treBSvaj^ with not one of his own party 
at the Board, and with Legge for his Chancellor of the 
Exchequer. Fitt became again Secretary of State ; and, 
as if the better to secure his own ascendency, with the 
cypher^ HoldwnesSi for his coUeague. Partly from the 
same motive, perhaps, he replaced Lord Anson at the 
Admiralty. Pratt, a most rising lawyer, and a personal 
friend of Pitt, was made Attorney G^en^ and Temple^ 
Lord Privy SeaL 

But the most surprising appointment was that of Fox^ 
who sunk down to Pitt's former post of Paymaster, 
without a seat in the Cabinet. An office then so rich— 
richer probably than any other during the war — ^might 
be a strong temptation to a narrow or embarrassed 
fortune; and something may also be allowed for the 
different state of public feeling in that '<\^j;e. Yet, un- 
doubtedly, at the present day it would be deemed tlio 
very extremity of political degradation, that a statesman 
who had led the House of Commons as Minister of the 
Crown, and who had been entrusted by his Sovereign 
with the formation of a Ministry, should consent to forego 
€ven a seat in the Cabinet, and accept a subordinate 
place, at the bidding and under the control of his 
triumphant rival. 

Thus, then, after such long gestation, and so many 
throes and struggles, came to light the first administration 
of Chatham, — the greatest and most glorious, perhaps, 
that England had ever yet known — an adniinistration 
not always, indeed, free from haste or error in its schemes, 
and no donbt owing their success in part to the favour 
of Fortune and to the genius of Generals; but still, after 
every allowance that can be justly required, an adminis- 
tration pre-eminently strong at home and victorious 
abroad, — an administration which even now is pointed at 
with equal applause by contending and opposite parties, 
eager to claim its' principles as their own. How strange 
that at its outset nothing but ruin and disaster were 
foreseen or foretold I Jso one trusted to the national 
spirit^ or dretmed what it might effect if Tigorondy 
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lOnsed ftnd skilfnllj diieoted. Of all political obseiren 
then in England there were certainly none shrewder than 
Horace Walpole and Lord Chesterfield^ and the language 
of hoth at this period is fraught with the deepest despon- 
dency. According to the former: "It is time for 
" idigland to slip her cables and float away into some 
^ unknown ocean ! " * *^ Whoever is in, or whoever is 
" out," writes Chesterfield, I am sure we are undone 
" both at home and abroad ; at home bj our increasing 
" debt and expenses ; abroad bj our ill-luck and inca* 

** padtj. We are no longer a nation. I never jet 

saw so dreadful a prospect *'t 

It was now the beginning of July, and the season too 
far advanced for Fitt to exert much influence on that 
year's campaign. He applied himself, however, with 
characteristic energy, to the fitting out of a secret 
expedition. Early in September there sailed from 
Spithead sixteen ships of the line, with frigates and 
traiiBports. having on board ten regiments of foot *, the 
Admiral, Sir Edward Hawke, the General, Sir John 
Mordaiint. It was not till tlie Heet had reached the open 
sea that oiiiccrs and men were informed of the design on 
which they were embarked, — n df scent on the coast of 
France, and the capture of Hochefort, one of its chief 
naval magazines. Some years before, during the peace, 
an English officer, named Clarke, had, as it chanced, visited 
Bochcfort, and surveyed its defences, which he found to 
be feeble, neglected, and ruinous; and having now 
reported his observations to Pitt, the Minister was fired 
with the thought of a powerful diversion to the armies of 
the Duke of Cumberland and the King of Prussia, then 
both hard pressed by the enemy. The conjuncture, more* 
over, was favourable to such an enterprise, since above 
100,000 French troops had marched to Germany, and 
scarcely 10,000 had remained to protect their own coast 
from St. Valery to Bordeaux. On the other hand, the 
information respecting Rochefort, though confirmed hy 
Thierry, a French pilot of the Pirotestant faith, and the 
best that could then be obtained, was neither so circum* 

• To Sir Horace Mann, September 3, 1757. 
t To Mr. DajvoUefi, July 4. 1757. 
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ilntukl Bor to veoent as miglit have been desired. SmA 

kcdag the scheme, the fleet, in the fint place, aniyed at 
^ix^ a amall f<»rtified idaad off the mouth of the riTcr 
Gbfucnte ; and the troops on landing gained the woHcs 
after some slight resistance. Strict .orders had been 
ilBoed by Mordinnt and Hawke against any irregularity; 
yet both the sailors and soldiers who landed found means 
to become fnriousiy drunk, and (as their own eonatrymen 
admit) treated the miserable islanders with great inbn- 
mani^.* It can scarcely be doubted that the news of such 
ezoesses must haye roused the French on the mainland 
to a still more determined spirit of resistance. The next 
point was to attack Bocbefort itself. The pilot, Thierry, 
iHidertook to land the troops within five miles of the city, 
and the Admiral, in aid of the descent^ proposed to batter ' 
down the small fort of Fouras with one of his sixty-gon 
ships. But a fatal dissension, too common in such cases, 
had already sprung up between the land and sea officer^ 
between Mordaunt and Hawke. The former, especially, 
prened the latter for an assurance of his being able at 
any moment required to re-embark the troops, while 
Hawke explained that thi<?, like nil other naval operations, 
must depend in some defz:i'ee on wind and weather. Uncier 
these circumstances, Sir John IMordaunt, — a, izeneral of 
former reputation, but who had recently fallen into a 
nervous disorder, — could not make up his mind to ad- 
vance. One of his officers, Colonel Wolfe, chafed at his 
"wavering, offered to make himself master of Rochelort if 
only 500 men and three sliijis of war were placed at his 
disposal. This spirited otfer was rejected at the time, 
but it did not escape either the observation or the me- 
mory of the great Minister at home. Several ensuing 
days were wasted in vaiious councils, resolutions, and 
counter-rcsuiutions, all equally abortive, and leaving to 
the French full leisure to prepare for their defence. At 
length, the favourable opportunity haviner passed by, and 
another council being summoned, it was agreed that there 
was nothing left for them to do but to demolish the for- 



v^m the abortive issue of an expedition which had raised 




steer back to England. Such 



Hmej 8 Naval History, toL t. p. 54* ed. 1799* 
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oseh loft^ kttpM^ aad cost, as if iDeged, oea^ OM viUkiB 
monej! 

Sir John MdfdMuit Ind suppo^d, « Ittde too h/Mff 
Ibat if the expedition fkiled tlie Unne mmMi xeeoil ca 
liie Mimiaterwlio planned it» He ftand, on the eontr ai y , 
wktat he letoniedy a loud and general ontcrj agaiaet loe 
etwn mteoondnet ▲ Boaird of Inqnny was for&with 
pointed by the King, composed of three fidd-ofieeia»— 
tiM Duke of Harl&nough, Lord George SaekTille^ and 
General Waldegrave. Muij w itn ea sfti were rraiawftd 
before thenv and Mofdannt waa heard in hia own defeiK^ 
Thmr report^ when it appeared, waa Tague and nnded* 
aifte^ but seemed to iflipfy acMae degree of censure. A 
Court Martial waa then onhred, and 1^ this last tribunal 
*8ur John was imanimous ly and honourably acqoitted, 
Hie public opinion against lum remain^ howeTer, nn- 
alteted. The tmth is^ as I conceive^ that it is m^y to 
draw up in array n long list of insuperable difficaltw 
against almost any great enterprise that can be proposed 
In wac» How strong a case might not Nelson ham made 
against attaddng the French fleet at Aboukir or the 
Danish batteries at Copenhagen ! But there will ahraya 
he some spirits (like Lord Peterboronglv and nnKke no 
kinsman Mordaunt), that prefer the diance of a Tidoarf 
to the certainty of an acquittal 

Another scheme of Pitt to effect a diversion against 
the common enemy was to yield Gibraltar to Spain, on 
condition of Spain assisting England in the reco ve r y o€ 
Minorca, and taking part in the war against Fraaceu 
We learn, from a JMinuto of the Cabinet Council at this 
time, that the cession of Gibraltar on such terms had 
been unanimously approved by Pitt's colleagues. It may 
remind tlio reader of a similar overture made by Stan- 
hope in 1718, and like that overture appears open to 
most serious objection. Tlie English Minister conv^^ypd 
his proposal in a secrrt despatch, dated 23rd Alienist 
1757, to Sir Benjamin Xeene, who was still the Eiiii;iish 
Envoy at Madrid. According to the information of one 
of his Under-Secretaries, Pitt had hpf^towed especial care 
on the style of this despatch, and employed three days in 
its composition. But happily for us, perhaps, as it 
proved, the opportunity for such a negotiation at Jkiodrid 
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was no longer favourable. When Sir Benjamin Keene 
Brst opened the important packet, and perused its con- 
tents, he flung his cap on the ground, and could not for- 
bear exclaiming, An thej nwd on the other side of the 

water ? What can they mean ! It is now too late ! But 

I must fulfil my orders, whatever may be the conse- 
^ qnence.'* ^ He did accordingly fulfil his orders with 
his accustomed zeal, but found, as he expected, the Court 
of Madrid resolved to maintain its neutrality, and turning 
a deaf ear to his suggestion.')' 

In North America the Earl of Loudoun, lately sent out 
as Commander in Chief, proved no match for the able 
and vigilant Marc^uis de Montcalm, the French General 
in Canada. An expedition against T.oui?bTirg had been 
planned; and by means of reinforcements i'rom England 
Lord Loudoun had mustered 12,000 men for that object; 
but on receivinp^ some exaggerated reports of the enemy's 
force he became (lis|)irited, and gave orders to retreat. 
Indceision was the ruling fault of his, as of most weak 
cbaraclers. " He is like St. George upon the signposts,** 
eaid a Phiiadelphian to Dr. Franklin, " always on horse- 

back, but never advances ! | In like manner the 
English troops gave no disturbance to Montcalm in his 
siege of Fort William Henry, which had been built on 
the southern coast of Lake George with a view to cover 
the frontier of New York, — and the fort was accord Tngly 
taken and demolished. In the same temper Admiral 
Holbourne, who commanded the squadron off Louisburg, 
declined to attack the French, because while he had 
seventeen ships of the line they had eighteen, and a 
greater weight of metal, — "according to the new sea- 
" piiiase/' says Chesterfield, indignantly, " which was un- 

* These exclamations resi on the imimpeaduible anthoritj of Sir 
Benjamin's chaplain, who was present See Oo3te*tt Bonrbon Kings 

of Spain, vol. iv. p. 197. 

t Sir Benjamin Keene to "Mr, Pitt, September 26. 1757 (printed 
in the Chatham Papers). This was the last important bnnness in 
whidi Sir Benjamin was engaged; tbat old and mffintotioos pahSc 

servant died at Madrid in the December following. He was brodisr 

of Bishop Keene of Ely, who is far lc?s favourably mentioned. 

t Franklin's ISTcmoirs, part ii — Grahame's Histoij of the United 
States, vui. XV. p. 4m 
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^knowntoBlakel'** It is the peenliftr glorj of Fin's 
admimstrstion to have deliTered us from these new 
phraaee and new feelings^ and awakened— never again 
to slnmber,— the ancient spirit of England* 

Bat the theatre of the greatest warlike scenes was 
Germany. EVederick, undismayed at the numbm gather- 
ing against him, was the first in the field. He knew that 
forwiurd movements ate often the best foundation for a 
sncoessful sjrstem of defence* He resolved to strike a 
blow against the Austrian army, while the French, the 
Hussian, and the Swedish were still in winter quarters* 
Early in April his troopSi in different divisions, came 
climbing through the mountain passes that guard the 
frontier of Bohemia. They reunited near the walls of 
Prague, and there, on the 6th of May, gave battle to the 
Anstrians under Marshal Brown and Prince Charles of 
Lorraine* The numbers engaged were nearly 70,000 on 
the Prussian, and nearly 80,000 on the Austrian, side* 
Seldom in modem times has there been a conflict so long 
and so bloody. The fighting continued from nine in the 
mominf^ till eight at night, and, in killed, wounded, and 
prisoners, the loss of the Royal army was 18,000, of the 
Liiperiiii 24,000 men."!' The chiefs on both sides vied 
with each other in courage and self-exposure ; Marshal 
Brown fell mortally wounded ; thu King ot l^russin, his 
brother. Prince Henry, and his general. Prince Ferdinand 
of Brunswick, appeared in the thickest of the fight. Still 
more conspicuous was the coTiduct of Marshal JSchwerin, 
a veteran, seventy-two years of a;ie, the first instructor 
of Frederick in the art of war. Seeing the Prussian in- 
fantry waver, he sprung from his horse, snatched a 
standard from an Ensign, and led back his troo])3 to the 
charge with the words, Forward ! forward ! my chil- 
** dren ! " Forward they rushed accordingly at the well • 
known voice find the bright example, but in the midst of 
their onset fuur musket balU pierced tlie beruic bicaat of 

* Letter to his son, September 30. 1757. He adds, " I hear that 
** letters hare been ^( nt ta both (Hdbounw and Londonn)^ withveiy 

** severe reprimands." 

f ArciiculioUz, Ucsciiiciite dea Sieben-jiilirii^tia liiiiiges, vol i. 
p. 53. 

ycLtxr; z 
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8cbweriD» StOI he held up the eoloiiis in his djing 
grasp, still they waved over his lifeless feataves*« and his 
standard became as it were the shroud of this g^llnt 
soldier. 

The victory, though dear-bought^ was deeided in lavmir 
of Frederick. It would have been complete, bat fiir ths 
want of a few more pontoons to enable another body of 
Pmssiaiis which had remained beyond the river 3fbldsii| 
and bad borne no part in the battle, to pass over, and 
take the enemy in the rear. Had there been these few 
more pontoons, the Prussian writers confidently stale tiiat 
not a single man of the Imperialists eouM have escaped^ 
—that the whole aspect of the war would have changec^ 
— that within a few weeks their King might have die* 
iated terms of peace to the Empress Qneen under tlie 
walls of Vienna. As it was, the remains of the defeated 
army had time to scatter along the open eountrj, or to 
86ek refuge within the ramparts of Prague where Fred- 
erick hastened to besiege them. Heavy cannon were 
brought from Dresden, and the city was bombarded. 
But another Austrian army under Marshal Daun was 
now advancing from tlic side of MoraTia, and hud been 
reinforced by 16,000 iugitives I'rom the recent conflict 
Frederick, mindful of his own exploit of the preceding 
year at the siege of Pirrin and the battle of Lowositz, de- 
termined to try once more the same hazardous venture. 
He left a part of his army to continue the circumvalli- 
tion, and with the remainder marched against Daun. 
He found the Austrian Marshal at the head of a superior 
army, aiid, moreover, intrenched along the steep heiglits 
of Kolin. Nothing daunted, Frederick led up his troop* 
to an assault on tlie morning of the 18th of eJuiie. Again 
and again were they diiven back with dreadful slaughter; 
again and again were they urged forward to the charge; 
but at sunset their repulse became irretrievable; 13,000 
of their bravest comrades had fallen, and the survivoi^ 
yielding the victory, withdrew from the fatal field. Thfl^J 
ofiicers ^^ ere deeply dejected. " This is our Pultftwsl 
muttered several as they went along. 

* Dm Fanier seines Monorchen dcckte ihn, und verhuliu: ^^^^ 
todes-sfige.** ( Ardieiiholtz, vol 1 p. 50.) 
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Hie xniiMl of the King hmuMtf wu Bcmsfy hm orav 
wiielmed at his disaster. It is stiU recorded of Idm, Iioivr 
next day at the xallying plaee» a Tillage on the load to 

P^ragoe^ he was seen to sit fear mamr hoDxs on one of the 
hollowed trees windi tinongfaoQt Cranaaay and Switzer- 
land serve to collect and convey the moiintain rills ; his 
head had sunk upon his breasty he uttered no wmdy he 
made no sign to his attendants, bat with his eane was 
mechanically drawing figures in the ssnd. Fn}m bis 
gloomj reveries be wss roused by the neeessifcy of aotksi* 
He found himself compelled to raise the siege of Fragoe^ 
and to retire bejond the 'frontiers of Bohemia. iNever 
did he appear more vigilant in his own duties^ or more 
aerere against the officers who failed in theirs. His 
brother, jPrince William, the heir presumptive to the 
Crown, and the great grandfather of the present King, 
having committed some errors, and incurred some losses, 
in the retreat, was so harshly upbraided by His Mnjesty 
that he threw up his command, and retired almost heart- 
broken to his country seat, where ho died a few months 
afterwards. Yet still amidst all these cares and sorrows, 
these taunts and these partings, Frederick could find 
delight in composing^ stanza after stanza of mawkish 
French verses ; and his private correspondence preserves 
a tone, not only of eornposure, but of cheerfnlness. Thud 
be wites to his Iriend, the Earl Marisehal, after the 
battle of Kolin : — " Fortune, my dear Lord, has this day 
" turned her back upon me. I ought to have expected it; 
** Fortune is female, and I am not a man of gallantry. 
" Fortune now declares in favour of the ladies who are 
" carrying on war against me. What do you say to this 
** combination against a ^larf^uvc of Brandenburg ? How 
" would the Great Elector, Frederick William, be as- 
" tonished, could he now from his grave see his grandson 
led by the Russians, the Austrians, nearly all Gei^ 
" many, and a hundred thousand French ! I Know net 
^ whether it will be a disgrace to me to ftil before such 

odds, bat this I do know, that there wi31 be no glory ia 
^ OTerooming me.** 

His eneniiesy indeed, were now closing upon hun fipm 

every side. The provinces beyond the Tistula beoame 

the prey of Bussian hordes, to which onlj one dividoii of 

I 2 
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FraniiiiB under Manhalliehwald was oppoeed. In the 
result^ hawever, their own deyastations, and the consequent 
want of supplies, proved a check to their farther progrew 
dvring ihia campaign. In Westphalia above 80,000 
eflfectiTe BVench aolmers irere adrancingy conunanded by 
the Mareachal dUstr^ a grandson of the famous Minis- 
ter LouTois* Hie Duke of Cumberlandy who had under- 
taken to defend his £ftther^8 Electorate against them, was 
at the head of a motley army of scarce 50,000 men ; there 
were no English beyond the officers of his personal stal^ 
hn^ beside the native Hanoverians, he had several regi- 
ments of Frossians ; he had also Hessians, Brunswickers, 
and many other mercenaries hired from the smaller 
princes ii Niurthern Germany. His military talents 
were not such as to supply his want of numbers or of 
combination ; he allowed the French to pass the deep and 
rapid Weser unopposed ; he gave them no disturbance 
when laying waste great part of the Electorate ; he only 
fell back from position to position until at length the 
enemy came up with him at the village of Hastenbeck 
near Hameln. There, on the 26t}i of July, an action was 
fought, and the Duke was worsted with the loss of several 
hundred men. The only resource of His Royal Highness 
was a retreat across the wide Liineburg moors, to eover 
the town of Stade towards the mouth of the Elbe, where 
the archives and other valuable eiiects trom Hanover had 
been already depojsited for safety. 

Hameln, Gottingen, Hanover itself, and soon afterwards 
both Bremen and Verden, were occupied without resist- 
ance by the French. These fruits of their victory were 
not, however, reaped by their commander in the conflict. 
At this very period a Court intrigue recalled D^Estrees 
from Grermany*, and shared his command between two 
favourites of ^ladame de Pompadour, — the Duke de Ri- 
chelieu and the Prince de Soubise, — Richelieu to act 
against Cumberland, and Soubise against Frederick. 
Richelieu showed himself equally alert in the plunder oi 
the conquered province and the pursuit of the defeated 
general. He forced the Duke of Cumberland to i t; lire 

♦ " Le Icndemain (\r la bataillc d'lTnstenbeck le ^rorcchal (dTs- 
trees) rc9ut Ic courner qui lui annOD^ait SOU SOppel*** ^Mtf moirct dtt 
Baroa de Besenval, vol i. p. 91.) 
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beneath tbe caiuum of Stade^ where His Bojal Highnew 
hoped that he might maintain himself until the approaish 
of winter pat a «iwe to this campaign. Bot the French 
having hemmed him in on all sides, though still at some 
distance^ might next, perhaps, have invested a little fort 
at the mouth of the stream of Zwinga» thus cutting off 
the Duke's communication with the Elbe, and rendering 
veeless to him four English men of war which had an- 
chored in that river. Under this apprehension His 
I\0} al Highness accepted the mediation of Count Ljnar, 
the Minister of the IQng of Denmark, and on the 8th of 
September signed at Closter-Seven a Convention with 
the Duke de Bichelieu. The terms were that the aux- 
Uiary troops, as of Hesse and Brunswick, should be sent 
home, and tiiat the Hanoverians under Cumberland 
should pass the Elbe, and be dispersed into difforent 
quarters of cantonments, leaving only a garrison at 
Stade. * 

At a more recent period one of the greatest ailthorities 
in war has held that these terms were by no means so 
favourable to the Frcncli us they were entitled to claim*; 
but at the time itself the Convention of Closter-iSeven 
was denounced both by Kn^;lish and Prussians as an ig- 
nominious capitulation. In iact it would be difficult to 
decide whether this Convention excited most indignation 
at the English Court or at the Prussian camp. Frederick^ 
seeing the whole French force now left at liberty to pour 
on his dominion*, exclaimed that we had undone himk 
without mending our own situation. George the Second 
lost no time in recalliiig the Duke to England, and on 
his arrival treated him with the utmost coldness. When 
the Duke first appeared in the Royal presence, the King 
never addressed a word to him, but said aloud in the 
course of the evening : " Here is my son, who has ruined 
** me and disgraced himself! "| The Duke was ill-dis- 
posed to brook such treatment ; he had already^ from the 

« M La Conventioii de Cloiter>8eTen est inexplicable. Le Doe de 
•TjOmnberland ^tait pordu ; il etait oblige de meUre bas ke amiet et 

** de se rendre prisonnier ; il n'ctait done possible d*admettre d*aatre8 
tcrmes dc capitulation que ceuzrli." (Napoieoii» M^moireB pabUite 

par Montholo!!, toI. v. p. 213.) 

I liord Oiiurd's Memoirs, voL ii. p, 250, 
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Itltm h» i0ceived and the nimotrro he heard, fmrmed his 
TCfofaitifiii, and this resolation he aext morning formally 
announced. He resigned his posi ci Captain General, 
his ngj^maat, in short all hia autitarj employments. The 
jEtBg was startled, and attempted to alter his determiMk 
lion, but in vain. Thiia did the harsh victor of CuUoden 
flvrrender the daiiiag passion and object of his li^— the 
army, — soonor than suhmit to what he deemed an ua- 
tended aspersion on his conduct. He lived till 1765 in 
asi^[MuradTe obscurity, and died, perhaps worn out by 
inaction, in his forty-sixth year. It is due to this Prince 
to say, that, aggrieved as he thought himself by the King, 
he never let fall nmidst all bis irritation a single word 
inconsistent with hi.^ strictest duty as a subject or a son. 
It is also remarkable that of all the Ministers in EnirlanLl 
the only one disposed to afi'urd liim any countenance or 
protection was Pitt, — the very man whom the Duke iiad 
always in the most marked manner thwarted and opposed. 
Nay, Pitt had even risked the displeasure of his Master 
rather than fail in lustice to liis enemv. When the Kin^^ 
had told Pitt that he had given the Duke no orders i'or 
such a treaty, Pitt had answered with iirmness ; " But 

full powers, Sir, — very full powers !* 

The Princess Dowager behaved on this occasion in her 
usual spirit of prudence and caution. When the Duke 
called upon her, and was beginning to mention his reso- 
lution to resign, she rang the bell, and asked him if he 
woukl not see the children! 

After the battle of Kolin and the Convention of Closter- 
Seven the position of Frederick, — hemnuM.! in on almost 
e^ery side by victorious enemies, — was not only most 
dangerous but well-nigh desperate. To his ow n eyes it 
seemed so. He revolved in his thoughts, and discussed 
widi his Mends, the voluntary death of Otho as a worthy 
ewnple to ftlW.* Fully resdved never to fall alive 
hilo the hands of his enemies, mxt yet to survive any de* 
eisive overthnnr^ he earned about his person a sure 
noison in a smaS glass phiaL Tet amidst ul his growing 
mBeiiltiefl^ and inth Ae prospect of death dose before him, 

* See two letters firom Voltaire to Frederick ia October 1737. 
(CiinapoBdailoe a?ee b Boi de Frme, vol i p. 322—327.) 
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tiik extrmrdinarf maa neyo* relaxed wUier in his poetical 
leereatione or bis warlike designs. He coold still find 
nnnsement in eomposlDg an ode^ feeble and proftne, 
against tbe Duke of Cnmberland.* He coold still with 
iniomitable skill and ener^ make every preparation for 
encottntering tbe IMnee de Sonbise. He mardied against 
tile French commander at the head of onlj 22,000 men ; 
hot these were yeterans, trained in the strictest dis- 
€apline» and fall of confidence in their chleU Sonbise» on 
the otiier buid, owed his aj^intment in part to his 
iilustriom lineage, as head of the Honse of Rohan, and 
still more to Conrt^faTonr, as the minion of Madame de 
Fompadovir, but in no degree to his own experienee or 
abilities. He had nnder his orders nearly 40,000 of hi9 
Gotintrymen, and nearly 20,000 troops of the Em^re; 
for the GrermETiic Diet also had been induced to join the 
league againat Erederi<^. On the 5th of November the 
tw^o armies csBoe to a battle at Bosbach» ctose to the pbun 
of Liitzeii) wbm in tiie preceding century Gnstavns 
Adolphus conquered and fell. By the skilful mancBuvrear 
of Frederick the French were brought to believe that the* 
Prussians intended nothing but retreat, and they advanced 
in high spirits as if only to pursue the fugitives. Of a 
sudden they found themselves attacked with all the com- 
pactness of discipline, and all the courage of despair. The 
troops of the Empire, a motley crew, fled at the first fire j 
Bonie of the French regiments showed scarcely greater 
steadiness ; Souhise was bewildered and helpless ; and 
the rout became universal. So rapid was the victory 
that the rierht wing of the Prn?sinns, imdor Prince Ferdi- 

DO 

nana of Brunswick, was never engaged at all. Great 
numbers of the French were cut down in their flifiht by 
the Prussian cavalry, not a few perished in the waters of 
the Saale, and full 7,000 were made prisoners, with a 
large amount o£ baggage, artiilery, and standards. 

■ 

^ Hiis ode seems iiitended as a parody de Jer€inie et da divin 
"Bmuc." Her« are four of the leaat hobbUng fines 
Et td, Stide, Tarche ou notia Salomon 

" Pla^a son tabernacle et son sacre Mammon, 
" ilelas ! mca tri&te« ytnix verront ils tes guineea 
" Par des brigimds jb ranyais a Paris ameuees," 
vOUmes PoflthnmBs, toL xr. p. 812. ed. 1789.) 

I 4 
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It has been said, with great truth and poin^ of our 
James the Firsts that he eeemed made up of two men, — 
an able well-read scholar^ who wrote^— and a drivelling 
idiot, who acted* The exact convene of this character 
might be aptly applied to Frederick, On the very day after 
the battle of Rosbach the illustrious victor sat down in 
his tent to write in French rhymes a farewell to the 
French army. So coarse and ribald is this effusion that 
it could only appear in print by the aid of numerous blanks 
and asterisks, and the feebleness of the lines is fully 
e(|iiLil to their ribaldry.* Alas, for human intellect to 
Had even its glory thus blended with its shame ! 

The battle of Rosbach was not more remarkable for its 
military results than for its moral inlluence. It was 
hailed throughout Germany as a triumph of the Teutonic 
. over the Gallic race. It was a victory of their own gained 
by a leader of their own, not by a chief of foreign blood 
and lineage, — a Montecuculi or a Prince Eugene. 
Throughout the whole of that great and noble-minded 
people, — from the Oder to the Rhine, — from the mouth 
of the Elbe to the sources of the Drave, — even in the 
Austrian states themselves, — the day of liosbach was ere 
long considered as a common theme of national j^ride and 
national rejoicing. At this day the fame of Frederick 
has become nearly as dear to all true Germans as the 
fame of Arminiua. It was a spell which even Jena could 
not break, and which shone forih with redoubled power 
after Leipsick. Nay, even on the field of Bosbach itself 
this feeling was already in some degree apparent It is 

♦ Edinburgh Review, No. cxxxiL p. 31. 

f See the CEuvrcs Posthumes, vol. xv. p. 217. Ten of the linef 
(which are at least inofifensive) will be a sufficient trial of the readcr'a 
patience : 

** Jc vous Tavoue en confidence 

(^'apr^ ma longoe decadence 
^ Ce beau lanrier de ce taiUis 

Qa*i votre aspect je recaeiUi^ 
• ** Je le dois a voire derri^rc, 

** A votre manopinTe en arrierc. 

Ah tant que lu sort ciandestin 
^ VoQs placera dans ma cairiire 
" Toamez moi toujocun la via^ 

Pour le bonbeur dn genre homaiiL* 
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recorded how one of Frederick's soldiers, as he stooped 
to mnko prisoner one of Soubisc'.", suddenly saw, on 
turning]; round, the sabre of an Austrian cuirassier wuvinfj 
in the air, and ready to descend on his own hfud. 
"Brother German," cried the Brandenburgher, "let mo 
" have the Frenchman ! " " Take him»" answered the 
Austrian, and slowly rodo away.* 

So precarious was now Frederick's position that the 
battle of Rosbach, as he said himself, gained him nothing 
but leisure to fight another battle elsewhere. f During 
his absence on the SaaJe the Austrian armies had poured 
over the mountains into Silesia ; they had defeated the 
Prussians under the Duke of Bevem ; they had taken the 
main fortress, Schweidnitz, and the capital, Breslau ; 
nearly the whole province was already their*s. A flying 
detachment of 4,000 cavalry, under General Haddick, 
had even pushed into Brandenbur*:)^, and levied a contri- 
bution from the city of Berlin. The advancing season 
seemed to require winter quarters, but Frederick never 
dreamed of rest until Silesia was recovered. He hastened 
by forced marches from the Saale to the Oder, gathering 
reinforcements while ho went along. As he drew near 
Breslau, the Imperial conunander, Prince Charles of 
Lorraine, flushed with recent victory, and confident in 
superior numbers, disregarded the prudent advice of 
Marshal Daun, and descended from an almost inaccessible 
position to give the King of Fkmssia battle oa the open 
plain. Frederick, who had previously exclaimed that he 
would attack the enemj even though he found them 
entreaehed on the church-steeples of Bredau{, wa» 
OTerjojed at the prospect of engaging them on lerel 
ground* He assembled his officers, and addressed them 
with mneh earnestness and eloquence, showing the im* 
portance, naj, the necessity to them all, of yictorj, and 
bidding them repeat his exjnressions to their men. On 
the 6th of December, one month from the battle of Bos- 

• Axcheiiholts, vot i p. 182, There irere two Austrian cavahy 

regiments at BoflMidi among die troops of the Empire. (p> 1 1 6.) 

t ** Je n*y gagne que dc pouvoir m'opposcr avcc suret^ d'autres 
cnnemis." (I^ettre au Marquis d'Aigena, Not. 1757. CEaTres 
Posthuraos, YoL x. p. 42.) 
} Preuss, Lebens-Geachichte, toL il p. 104* 
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iMchy the two amies met at Leuthen, a small village near 
BieslM, Fx^erkk with 40,000, Prince Charka of Lor- 

nine with between 60,000 and 70,000 men. For several 
famtra did the conflict rage doubtfully and fiercely. It 
was decided mainly by the skill and the spirit of tbe 
PrnBaian Monarch. The battle of Lenthen," aaja Na- 
poleon, ^ was a master-piece. Did it even stand ^one it 
" would of itself entitle Frederick to immortal fame.*** 
In killed, wotuded^ and taken the Aoatriana lost no less 
than 27,000 men ; above 50 standards, above 100 cannon, 
above 4,000 waggons, became the spoil of the victors ; 
Breslau was taken, Schweidnitz blockaded, Silesia reco- 
vered ; the remnant of the Imperial forces fled back across 
tbe mountains; and Frederick, after one of the longest 
and most glorious campaigns that History records, at 
length allowed himself and his soldiers some repose. 

In no country — scarce even in Prussia — was the 
fame of Frederick more extolled, more widely spread, 
more truly popular, than in England. His birthday 
was kept with as much rejoicing as King George's.* 
The streets of London were illuminated in honour of 
his victories, and the " King of rrussia " became a 
favourite sign at country inns. Religious zeal com- 
bined in his behalf with military ardour ; the faith of 
his fathers was supposed to be his own ; the scepticism 
of the scoffer was little known, unless to travellers and 
statesmen, and he was enthusiastically hailed as the true 

Protestant Hero." The policy of the new administra- 
tion in support of Prussia met, therefore, with general 
applause. Early in 1758 Pitt concluded a new Con- 
vention by which England agreed to pay to Prussia a 
Subsidy of 670,000/. ; and the money was voted with 
scarce a dissentient voice in the House of Commons. In 
^t, from the eombinaitiaa of parties, and tlie aseendency 
of tlie Great Commoner, oppositton, eren in his absence^ 
aliened veil nigb defbnct er disanned* On the Slstef 

* La iMtailla de LeaAea ctt an dMf-d'ceiim de ■Mmfenmi*, 

" manoeaTres et de resolntun ; Mide die mAraift poor immorttUnr 

" Frederic, et lui donner raiiq: pfirmi les plus grands genemux," 
(Memoircs publics par Monthoioii, vol. v. p, 215 ) This battle waf 
at first called lim& from the name of the neighbouring woods, 
t Entktt HisKHj of the War, liL pw SO, 
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Iteeb Walpole wiitos to Mmii: *^Ur. Pit^ wbo Im 
^ beat Iftid up with the gout, has been in the House but 
twice this winter ; yet not loog tflerwaHt he adds i 
« Oar nwuiimity is prodigious^ Yon wonld as soon hear 

* No' fipoooi an old maid as from the Honse of Gosfr* 
^mons!"* 

The Sttbsidy to FMerick was no means the only 
■WBsnre taken in E^land tosnf^ort tlie war in Germany. 
Tbe Sang reftised to ratify the Ckm^ention of Glostev^ 
Seven ; indeed, as to seTeval partieulars respecting the 
Hessian troops and the observanoe of the tmoe^ the VteaA 
had alreadf infiringed it The aimy at Stode was ac- 
cordingly prepared for a fresh campaign, and a sum to 
its mntntenance voted by the English Parliament.t On 
the recommendation of the- King of Prossia, its command 
was intrusted to Prinoe FordiDand of Bronswiek, brother 
oC tiie Duke of that name. Prince Ferdinand, now thirty^ 
seven years of age^ had already attained high distinction 
in the Prussian service, and still held high rank in it as 
Greneral, and Grovernor of Magdeburg. Ilis military 
talents were worthy a pupil of Frederick ; in the field he 
was ever calm, collected, skilful, and intrepid. Hnmanity 
to the vanquished, and consideration for iii:^ own otliccrs 
and soldiers, were not the le&Bi con^^picnoiiH of his many 
good qualities. Amongst the scotiers at i^'rcdr rick's 
Court he had been always steady and sincere, thouirli un- 
aftected, in hia adherence to lve\eal( d lieligion. In 
private life his taf^tcs and habits were such as a "[rreat 
General but seldom forms. Asiirewd obejervcr, who passed 
through Brunswick a few years after the peace*, and who 
was presented to the Prince, thus describes liim: ** He i» 
"of a ceremonious politeness, splendid in liis manner of 
"living, attentive even to the minutest points of his 
** toilet, and fond of variety and mao^nificence in dress." J 

The command of the Hanoverian army was assumed 
by Prince Ferdinand only a few days aiier the baluLe of 

* Tb flir Boiaie lima, DscemlMr sa. 1758. 

f Laat wtdc, in the House of ComiD<His, aboro ten miUions 
" were granted, and the -whole Hanover army taken into British 
** pay, with but one single negative, which was Mr. Vyiier*8.'* (Lord 
Chestertieid to his son» April 25. 1758.) 

% Dr. Moore, View of Society in XVanoe^ Gkmuoiy, &e. Letter 56. 
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Bosbacb, and hlB ftrriTal from that field of Tictory inapr* 
log the troops with new confidence, he gained almost im- 
mediately several small adTsntages oyer the iVench ; biit» 
severe weather setting in, both generals soon established 
themselves in winter quarters; Prince Ferdinand at 
Liinebnrgy and the Duke de Bichdieu at Hanover* 

At home the harmony of the Session was scaroelj 
broken by a slight disagreement between the two Houses 
on a proposed extension of the Habeas Corpus. The 
original Act in the reign of Charles the Second referred 
only to persons arrested on criminal chaiges. Now an 
instance had recently occurred of a gentleman being, by 
some mistake, pressed for a footsoldiery and confined in 
the Savoy, when his friends, on applying for a Habeas 
Corpus, found that the case did not come within the pro- 
visions of the Bill. No hardship ensued in this instance, 
because the gentleman thus imprisoned was released upon 
an application to the Secretary at War ; but it tended to 
direct public attention towards the deficiencies of the law. 
Cases were imagined, — without any violent stretch of 
probability, — of a wife wrongfully immnred by her hus- 
band, of a daughter by her latlier, of an alleged lunatic 
by his physician, for whom no redress could be obtained. 
Pratt, the new Attorney General, applied himself with 
zeal to this grievance, and introduced a Bill extending^ 
the Habeas Corpus to other cases of confinement besides 
those resulting from the allegation of crime. It was a 
noble sight thus to behold the first ad^ ocate of the Crown 
appearing the firmest champion ngaiust Prerogative.* 
The Bill passed the Commons, — opposed, indeed, by Fox, 
and a very few others, — but supported by tlie two highest 
authorities then to be found in that assembly, — Secretary 
Pitt and Speaker Onslow. Far different was its re- 
ception in the House of Peers. Lords Temple, Talbot, 
and Stanhope spoke well in its behalf j they were speedily 
overwhelmed, however, by the superior ability and weight 
of Hardwicke and Mansfield. Of the latter, we are told 
hj Horace Walpole, although a warm friend to the pro- 
posed extension, ^1 am not averse to own that I never 

* Lord Orford*s Memoirs, vol ii. p. 287. Sec al^io hii letter to 
Conway, Jniw 4. 
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** heBrd somnch argument, Boimieh aense, so much isnUxty 
« united* • , • • Earhaps it was the onlj speech that in 
" my time at least had real effect; that 10, oonTinoed 

** many persons." — Hardwicke unfolded numerous douhta 
and objeetioDs of detail ; — how hard to bring up a wife^ 
a daughter, or a lunatic, from, perhaps, & remotest 
comer of the kingdom, and at one's own expense, without 
the least satisfaction from the persons who make such 
application, and while there may not be the slightest real 
grievance in the case ! He acknowledged that he had, 
indeed, long been sensible of one defect in the law of 
Habeas Corpus^ and wished it to be supplied, but he found 
not the least proyision for it in the present Biil^^^and 
that was, a power to a single Judge, during the vacation, 
to enforce a speedy return to an Habeas Corpus writ.^ 
On the whole, he prevailed upon their Lordships to take 
the opinions of the Judges ; but these opinions, sepa- 
rately delivered, proved to be discordant and inconclusive. 
Still followini^ Iliirdwicke's guidance, the Peers then 
threw out the Bill, but directed the Judp:es to juTpiire 
for the next vSession another Bill, extending tlie power 
of granting and enforcing the writ during the vacation. 
Such an order served at the moment to allay the popu- 
lar excitement; and that once a|)i)cased, no further pro- 
gress was made with the promised measure. 

It may be observed, I think, without injustice, that 
the course pursued by the Peers in regard to the Habeas 
Corpus Act has not been honourable to their judgment or 
consistent with other parts of their conduct. Even in 
the original measure under Charles the Second the Bill 
had j>assed their House only by trick or chance. Bishop 
Burnet tells us, how, upon that division, Lord Grey, the 
teller in behalf of the Bill, availed liimself of the eccen- 
tricity of his colleague, Lend Norreys, an odd, abseiit man, 
to reckon a corpulent Peer who walked in as ten votes in- 
stead of one, — how the miscalculation passed current,— 
and how it decided the success of the meaaure. j In 1758 

^ Wiom Lord Hardwick's original notes j Biffliamentaiy Hutocy, 

Tol XT. p. f<97. 

t History of his Own Time, vol. ii. p. 250. ed. Oxf. 1833, with a 
note of Speaker OqsIow in corroboratiou of the stoiy. 
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we dud no IHendly spirit to its exteosioii and vappart 
It WM not till 1816 that nearly the same amendment as 
Fhitt bad proposed, coupled with Lord HardwidceV sag- 
geetion, was again introdaoed hj Seijeant Onslow, whoi 
it passed without mnch opposition or notics^ or any le^ 
newed referenoe to the Judges.* 

The internal tranquillity of Bngland, ^ where a8 
parties^ Whig or Tory, were rapidly Uending into aa 
emnlons siqpport of Fitt, — was set cm as with a foil bf 
die rising troubles of IreUmd* The Duke of Bed|brd, the 
new Lord Lientenant^ himself of violent passbns, was ill- 
fitted for quelling or directing the passions of others. Bat 
with all his faults of temper he was an honest and honour* 
able man, and had entered on his Yice*Boyalty with np> 
right intentions. He had professed and reaolYed to ob- 
senre a complete neutrality between the oontendng 
parties. He had b^gon with exaeting strict attendance 
at their posts firom all persons in dvil employment, and 
Infusing leaves of absence to officers and chnplaiiis c£ 
regiments; nor did he omit, — findiug the lOTenne bur- 
dened with so many useless charges, — some angxy dia- 
tribes against Irish pensions. Unfortunately he was toe 
much under the induenoe of his Secretary and Ikfourite, 
Eigby, a gay^ jovial, not over-scrupulous placman. With 
such a counsellor the rigid virtue of the new Lord lis- 
ten ant speedily relaxed. The Queen Dowager of Prussia 
had lately died, and by her demise there reverted to the 
Crown a pension of 800/. a year, which had been secretly 
granted to her on the Irish Establishment at the period 
of her ill-trc:itraent by her harsh and penurious husband. 
This pension Bedford was persuaded to ask for Lady 
lietty Waldegrave, sister to his Dachcss. He obtained 
it, — but imrn (J (1 lately roused against liis irovcriiment 
whatever of patriotism or of pnblic spirit was thea to be 
found in Ireland. In like manner his views of public 
policy, so lofty at the outset, speedily dwindled into do- 
natives and quiet. This appears from his own private 
Diary of May 24. 1758. " As things are circumstanced, 

business may be easily carried on the next Session, but 

♦ Hansard's Debates, February 14. 1816. &c. See ubu Black- 
fume's Ck>mineiitetM8^ vol. iu. p. 138, «d. ISU. 
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•* the leading people must have DOTTCEURS By 

** these means His Majesty may do what he pleases with 
this country.*'* Nor avus His Grace more steady in 
tiis purpose of strict im|»artiiility between the factions. 
There were at timt Umv throe in the Irish r irliament; 
£rst, tiiat ui" thii Priinate Stone; seoundly, ilmt of the 
Speaker Ponsonby ; thirdly, tliat of Lord Kildare, tlie 
liead of the great family of Fitzgerald. Towards this 
last party the Lord Lieutenant ere long began strongly 
to incline, on aeoomt of his firiendship with Fox, whose 
Bister-in-W was the wife of SSldare. 

It must be admowledged as strange, and but little to 
the eredit of Idsh politics at this time, to find an Ar^ 
bishop and a Speaker the chiefs of the rival Parlia- 
mentary cabals. The former evil had been fomented 
wowedly, and as a matter of design, by the late FHmale 
Boulter* ''The Bishops here^* says he, in one of his 
lettersy are the persons on whom me Grovemment must 

depend for doing the pnbUo business.* f It was an- 
o^er of Bonlter^s maxims to plaoe the Iridi mitres on 
none but &^^lish heads^ — to strengthen, as it was called^ 
the English latereat,— a most fidse and sniddal polioj. 

Two other peculiarities the Lnsh Govenunent it 
this period, though far less important* may yet deserve % 
pnaslng notice. It was usual for every Loid Lieutenaat 
to absent himself fixoi his poet dnrii^ the seeond jear of 
his Yice-Bojaltj, so as to pocket its salary without in- 
curring its expenses.§ — The choice of the Secretary de- 
pended solely on the Lord lieutenant^ instead of being, 
as now, a subject of care and thought to the Prime AU- 
nister ; a change which indicates a far different degree 
and directioii of Mponsifaility in the inferior officer*! 

* Bedford Correspoudfliice, vol ii. p. 335. 

t To the Duke d Kewcastle, Apdl SO. 1728.— BonkBr^ Letton^ 

voL J. p. 238. 

{ Thus, for instance, on the dangerous illn^s of the Ardibishop of 
Dablfn, Boulter writes, " I hope that no natiTe will be thoagfat of 
•* for that place." (To the Bishop of London, December SI. 17Sa) 
8ee also Hallam's Constit. Hist., vol. iii. p. .'542. 

§ This is stated incidentally, and as a matter of course^ in Jjord 
Orfbrd's Memoirs, vol. ii. p. 279. 

Ij Wc may trace the transition state (as a geologist would term it) 
beriveen the two qrBtemt in a letter ftom Mr* Btt to tlie Duke of 
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The Parliamentary Histmy of Ireland, whidi ends 
with the Union of 1800, can acaroelj said to com- 
me&ee until 1753. PreWouB to that year there had 
been occasional and violent outbreaks, as in the case of' 
Wood's half-pence, — there had been little oonfederaciea 
of family interests struggling for places and pensions, — 
but no regular and systematic party combinations. It is 
observed by a omitemporaiyy that up to 1753 the Oppo- 
sition in the House of Commons had never been able to 
muster above twenty*eight steady votes against any Go- 
vernment*; but so rapid was the rise in importance of 
the Irish House of Commons that a boroup^h sold in 1754 
for tbrcc times as much money as was given in I7o0.f 
The troubles of 1753 had bcprun by a quarrel between 
Lord George Saokville, the Secretary under tlie Vice- 
Boyalty of Dorset, and the Speaker Bojle, both men of 
ambition and ability. In 1756 Boyle was quieted by the 
Earldom of Shannon, and a pension of 2,000/. a year; 
but this example of rewarded faction in the Chair was 
tempting, and, as we iiave already seen, was followed by 
his successor. Violent as were these altercations, many 
of them turned on truly trifling points. The only one of 
real importance was the disposal of the surplus revenue. 
This the House of Commons wished to apply to the 
liquidation of debt. The Government concurred in this 
mode of application, but contended tliat any surplus of 
revenue belonged of right to the Crown, and could not 
be disposed of without its consent and approval. It was 
from the looseness of practice in Ireland as to clauses of 
appropriation that sprung this controversv, which could 
never have arisen according to English tonns. In the 
resnlt the C^le (for so the Government was termed at 
Dublin) carried by narrow majorities some votes in fa- 
vour of its authority; but the real victory remained 
with its opponents^ who took care^ by strict application 
of the revenue, to guard against the recurrence of any 
imapplied surplus.^ 

Rutland, October 28. 1785. (Correspondence priTately nnntfid, 
1842.) 

* Lord Orford^ Memoirs, toI. I p. 845. 

1 Hardy's We of Charlemont, toI. i p. SS. 
liallam*! Gonsttt Hist voL iii. p. 543. 
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Tumults, though petty, and almost confined to Dublin, 
jet indicating the growth of popular ferment, kept paco 
with these Farluunentary discussions. Thu^ in 1764, 
an Bctor lit the Thefttre having refused to repeat some 
lines which appeaaned to reflect on men in office, and 
Sheridan, the Manager, not coming forward to jiutify the 
prohibition, the audience demoliuied the inside of the 
house, and reduced it to a shelL Thus also in 1759 the 
Idea of an union with England was afloat ; the English 
C&OTemment was supposed to entertain some such Tiew ; 
and one of the principal Irish Peers, Lord Hillsborough, 
had let fall an expression in its favour. Tmmediatelj all 
Dublin caught the alarm ; the quiet citiaens protested $ 
the mob rose in armsi The rioters possessed tnemselves 
of the principal streets leading to the Houses of ParUa* 
ment, stopped the Members as thef passed along, and 
obliged aim to take an oath that thef would vote against 
an Union* This oath tbej administered, amongst others, 
to the Lord Chancellor and to the Bishop of KillaUu 
Several persons were still more roughlj handled. They 
stripped of his clothes one Bowlef, a rich Presbyterian, 
and were proceeding to drown him in the Lifiey, when 
they were, though with difficulty, dissuaded. Lord In- 
ehiquin was despoiled of his periwig and red riband be- 
fore the oath was proposed to him for repetition. His 
Lordship bad an iinpcdiment in his speech; the rioters 
mistook his stamiiir ring for doubt and hesitation, and they 
would probablj have torn him to pieces liad not some one 
in the crowd called out tluit liis name was O'Brien, upon 
which their fury was turned to acclamation. They next 
forced their way into the House of Lords, where they 
found Lord Farnham taking the legal oaths on the drath 
of his father, instead of which they made him take tlieir's. 
Their recklessness, as usual, growing with its own in- 
dulgence, they proceeded to various other nets of gross 
outrage in the LTpper House, placed an old woman on 
the lioyal Throne, and brought her pipes and tobacco. 
Meanwhile the Privy Council had been hastily called 
together, and advised the summoning a troop of horse to 
the rescue. This was done accordingly, though the 
troopers were or(h red not to lire ; but, riding in among tho 
mob with tiicir b worded di'awn, and cutting aud bk:>hing, 

TOL. TV. K 
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ttioy did not quell the tumult until after the loss of fifteen 
or sixteen lives.* 

It is one among the evils of long-continued mi^irule, 
that any departure from it seems at first almost as hurt- 
ful and as hateful as itself. Scarce ever in the early 
periods of national release do we find a just mean be- 
tween servitude and turbulence. The rising aspirations 
of the Irish for freedom were manifested at this time by 
the rankest faction in their FarHameBt, — hy the most 
wanton riots out of doors. Nor is it less remarkable 
how sddom these tluraes and struggles the infimt Op^ 
position were aimed anj of the tme points of 

tlieir misgoyemmeni For the iDisgovemment of Irctoid 
at tiiat period was iindoabtedlj great and grievous, from 
whaterer aspect we nuij choose to yiew it. If we fed 
any sympathy or relentiiig towards the great masa of tiie 
populatioii, ^ the Bomaa Catholics, — if we detest op^ 
pression even where it profits iis» — if we deem it unwise 
to exasperate hf iU^treatment l&eir, or any other; creed 
into a party-symbdy — if we think that their peaeeabk 
condnct during the two insurrections of 1715 and 1745 
might htm inspired some confidence or deserved some 
favour, — we shall moam to find that they were atSL 
denied by law the education of their duldretty — that no 
Papist was allowed to keep a school, or to send his family 
for instruction in his tenets beyond seas^— that % lady 
holding soeh tenets, and left a widow, eooM not be gnar^ 
dian to any chUd, not even to her own, — that on sospi* 
cion as to any of these things the bord^ of pnmng mb 
negative was thrown on the accused, —that conYenian 
to the Protiestant faith was rewarded as a merit, and con- 
version from it punished as a crime, that among the 
holders of real property a Protestant son was enabkd ia 
a manner to disinherit a Papist father, — that no new 
lands could be acquired by the proscribed party, except 
on short terms and rents not less tlian t^vo thirds of the 
full Table, — that two Justices might at any time sennh 
any of their houses for arms. Blnckstonc himself could 
only esLcuse such statutes on the plea that they were 

• Lord Orfbrd'f Memoir^i vol i p. 338., vol ii p. 401-^7, 
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seldom exerted to their utmost rigour.* — But if, on the 
contrary, we incline to think that such severitie;* wero 
justified, either by the duty of religious conversion or 
by the daiiirer of Stuart Pretenders, we shall, even from 
that point ut" view, iiud abundant cause to condemn the 
slackness of the ruling powers tuwiirds accomplishing 
their own designs. — We shall concur with the excellent 
Bishop Berkeley in lamenting the neglect of the Irish 
language, the absence of all missiuoiuy zeal, the fre- 
quency of pluralities and nou -residence at that time 
among the Clergy, f — We shall join a most accomplished 
Lord Lieutenant in desiring measures for the education, 
on right principles, of Connaught and Kerry. " Let us 
** make them know,** he says, " that there is a God, a King, 
** and a Government, — three things to which they are at 
" present utter strangers." { — We shall grieve to behold 
the Frotestant Charter-SchoolB, intend by Primato 
Boulter as the most powerful engine of natioiial eonver- 
810% 80 often diHndling into mere petlj instramente ftr 
peisinisl adTaiitage.— We shell inragh ageinBt those 
nclioas sduems and aeUali aims which soio^g ^Tidied 
end disgraced the dominant party, and wMdIt at length 
haye opened an OTer-widening mlet lo the ▼anqoished. 
Hoir dark a shadow hsfe snch bysone abuses east for- 
ward» even over our own times! now large a share of 
the forioos animostises which still prev^ in Ireland are 
clflarly owing, not to any actual pressure felt at present 
but only to uie bitter reooUections of the past! 

♦ 

* Comment., vol iv. p. 56. ed. 1825. According to Montesqulea: 
" Ces loix iont ri rgprimaales qu'dke tet tout Is ouil qui peat se 
fairc de satig.froid." (Esprit des Lolz, Uret xis. dk 87.) 
t Berkeley's Works, voL il p. 381, &c, ed. 1784, 
t Earl of 'Cb«8terfi«ld to Bishop Oisnevia^Oot^ 175$. 
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CHAPTER XXXY. 

The warfare of 1758 was waged through all the four 
quarters of the globe. In India, as we shall more fully 
see bf reafter, the Gallic power had begun to sink before 
the fortune of England and the genius of Clive. — la 
AtVica tiie French liad succeeded in erst^rossiag to them- 
selves the gum trade, aloni^ five huiulred miles of coast, 
from Cape Blanco to the river Gambia ; they had built 
Fort Louis within the mouth of the Senegal ; they had 
fortified the island of Goree. The idea of dispossessing 
them from these iciportant settlements was first conceived 
Jby Mr. Thomas Gumming, a Quaker merchant Peaceful 
as were both the tenets of his faith and the habits of his 
calling, he was not withheld by either from framing a 
scheme of military conquest.* This scheme he submitted 
to the Boards of Triide und Admiralty. It was approved; 
and a small squadron was despatched, under Captain 
jMarsh, having on board Mr. Gumming himself, and a few 
hundred marines. On the 23d of April they appeared in 
sight of St. Louis, and no sooner were their forces landed 
than the French, finding themselves unequal to resist- 
' ftnce, agreed to a capitulation on honourable terms. 

The English armament was itself, as it proved, in** 
adequate to the further conquest of Goree ; but later in 
the year a fresh armament on a larger scale was de- 
spatched from home, — the command being entrusted to 
Commodore Eeppel, the same officer who had sat on 
Byng's Comrt Martial He had on board 700 men of 
regular troops, while the French garrison of Groree conUL 
not muster half that number. The attack took place on 

* When taunted whh thb religions Inconsistency, Mr. CnmmiDg 
used to ilnswer by exclaiming that his nuUtary schemefl^ if there wen 

but the blessing of Providence upon them, might all be accomplhhed 
without shedding a drop of human blood ! (Seo an apologetic note 
in bmojUett's Eistoi^, hook iii, cb* isc sect. L) 
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the 2Mi of Deoember, For serml hours tlie British 
ships poured in ihdr broadsides^ while the fire mm 
farisUy returned from the batteries on shore ; but ths 
toxner at length prevailed; the French Governor was 
compelled to strike his coloom^ and sonender at dtsere» 
tion. During the conflict the opponte shore of the Con- 
tinent had been lined with crowds of negroea^ who 
expressed their interest or surprise hj kmd shouts and 
uncouth gesticulations.* 

America became the scene of greater operations. Pitt 
had early directed his attention to this quarter, had 
planned the conquest of Cape Breton and St. John's, had 
sent out considerable reinforoementSy and what was, per* 
haps, still more effectual for success^ had recalled the 
£ari of Loudoun, As the commander of the intended 
expedition, his good judgment selected for the army 
Greneral Amherst, afterwards Lord Amherst; for tho 
fleet. Admiral Boscawen. Wolfo likewise, who had at- 
tracted Pitt*s notice by his hchaviour before Roohcfort, 
was dcspatclied witli the rank ot" Brigadier General, and 
as second in command. In these military appointments • 
Pitt disregarded the claims of seniority, passing over 
many officers of older standing, but inferior meritf 
This principle of selection (but skilfully and sparingly 
applied) was, no doubt, among the main causes at thi» 
period of the sudden revival of the Britisli spirit, and 
the surpassing glory of the British arms. The claims of' 
patronage were now as little heeded as those of seniority. 
It was no longer asked, as under the Pelhams, before art 
officer was named : In what borough or county has he- 
votes ? Of what Duke or Earl is he cousin? — Every 
man in the public service now felt that a superior ey& 
was upon him, quick to discern and ready to reward his 
deserts ; with such an impulse he soon went beyond tho 
line of mere cold, strict, formal duty; he set his wholo 
heart and soul to the business, and ere long Victory came 
to crown his exertions* 

* Qoree Iiad been first planted by the Dutch in 1617. In 1677 it 
fell into the hands of the French under the Coupt d'Estrecs. The 
name is derived from Ooeree, in Dutch a good road for fihippiagj* 
(Entick's History of the War, vol iil p. 270.) 

f I^rd Orford's Memoirs, toI. ii. p. 261. 
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Hike <rtla » enf under Am&erst nd Boacawen hm 
■jaembled a« Hali&i, oonnstingof 150 sail, aad of 12,000 
•oldiert. • On the 2d of June it osme to aaehar witfua 
iBYm miles of Lonisbnrg, tfie capital ci Cape Brrtnu 
The knd-defieiices of this place liad been eanfolly 
Btraigtbeiied by the French in expectation of ao attack; 
Are ships of the line were drawn up in ihe harbouFy and 
the garriaony soldiers and marinos together ezeeeded 
6^000 men. It was with much difficulty and after stout 
josistanee tiiat the English effected their landing. Woife 
was the first to spring from the boats into the raging 
surf, and cheer on his soldiers to the charge. Dnriai^ the 
whole siege his ardour and activity were equally OQD* 
spicQOOS. The eondoet of General Amherst also desenres 
logh pridse ; and a most cordial co-operatioii|-^aiiol]ier 
proof how judiciously the chiefs had been chosen, — pie* 
Tailed between himself and Admiral Boscawen. For die 
besieged, they kept up their fire with much spirit, and 
attempted seveml sallies, but before the close of July, 
many of their cannon bein<:^ dismounted, and diTcrs prac* 
ticable breaclics made in tlie walls, they were compelled 
to capitulate. The garrison became prisoners of war, 
and were transported to England. Besides the ships 
captured in the harbour, a large amount of stores and 
ammunition was found in the pla^e. The whole island 
of Cape Breton submitted on the fall of its capital, and 
the island of St. John's followed the fate of Cape Breton, 
being occupied by Colonel Lord RoUo with a detachment 
of troops. The name of St. John's was afterwards, ia 
compliment to the Royal Family, altered to Prince Eid- 
ward*s Island. These happy news were transmitted to 
England through Captain Amherst, brother of the Gene- 
ral and father of the present Earl, and he was also 
entrusted with eleven pair of French colours taken ai 
Louisburg. These trophies were, by His Majesty's com- 
mand, carried in procession, with kettle-drums and 
trumpets sounding, from Kensington Palace to St. Paul's 
Cathedral, and there deposited amidst a salute of cannon 
and other public demonstrations of triumph. Nor were 
•neb r^deings confined to London ; a great nmnber of 
oDier towna imd oorporatkma lighted bonfiiea in tbe 
etEeetSy and sent addr^iees of oongralnlaliQii lo.the Eiag^ 
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On tbe cottttaeot of Amencm Greneral Abereronibk 
}iad beooBie senior officer hj tbe zeeftll of Lord Loudovn* 
Mr. Pit^ tboDgli not wilUng to entrust him with the en* 
terprise against Cape Breton, had proposed to him n 
BBore limited and Jess arduous sphere for his operations, 
— to redoee the Frendi forts on the Lakes George and 
Phamphtin, and thus open a wa7 for the fntnie conquest 
of Canada. Accordingly the General began his inarch 
from New Yoirk at the head of 6,000 regular troops and 
10,000 provincial militia. With these he embaiiced od 
Liake George^ his main object betag Ticonderoga, a 
strong fort on a neck of land between Lake George and 
JLiake Champlain. The English effected their landing 
without hindrance, and gained some advantage oyer the 
French in a petty skirmish, in which, however, Lord 
Howe, one of tlieir ablest officers, fell. " His life,** says 
an historian, "had been long enouprli for his honour, hut 

not for his country/'* The enemy wore scarce 4,000 
Strong, but headed by tlieir Commander in ehief the 
Marquis de Monteahn, ami occupyino' a strong entrenched 
camp close u\)on the tort. Their breast-works were 
eii^ht feet in height, and had in front barricades of feUed 
trees, with the branches outward?. So misinformed or 
so presumptuous was General AVtercrombie, that he ex- 
pected to force this strong position by mnsketry alono, 
and resolved to commence his attack without awaitinoc 
his artillej y, which, for want of good roads, was yet 
lagging in the rear. Tlius, on the 8th of July, the British 
troops marched up to the onset with undaunted courage,' 
and bravely continued the fire for several hours; but the 
difBculties before them proved insurmountable, and thej 
were at length withdrawn, after a loss, in killed and 
wounded, of nearly 2,000 men. The General, who is 
accused of never iiaving approached the scene of actual 
conflict nearer than the post of Saw-Mills, two miles 
4istant j» was as precipitate in his £nal retreat in his 

* Annual Register, 1758, p. 73. This useful compilation b^ns 

^th 1758, and has hom continned different hands nntil the pfc- 
8||iit time. The earhtr niin ativcs (ascribed principally to Botke) ars 
written with great spirit, and couipUed with great cuic. 
t Endckfa lBilcil7» Tol iil 858. 
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first attack. Far from seekiriix to retrieve his disaster, or 
makinr^ use of his greatly superior force, he hastened to 
re-embark his men, and to return whence he came. So 
headlong was his course, that, as an officer present in* 
forms 11 <2, a p^reat number of entrenching tools, and 
several boatiosids of provisions, were left behind ; — " all 

strong indications^" he adds^ of an unaccoantable 

panic* 

At Philadelphia a ratrcli less considerable force had 
been assembled under Brigadier Forbes, and had received 
orders from England to advance against Fort Duquesne, 
This line of march, destitute at that time of all military 
roads, and beset with morasses and mountains, was 
fraught with no common difficulties j these, however, 
were courageously overcome, and, as the English ap« 
proached, the French garrison of Fort Duquesne,— 
struck with alarm, — dismantled their works, and with* 
drew. Thus, on the 25th of November, Brigadier Forbes 
took peaceable possession of the place. He repaired this 
fort, the contention for which had been one main cause 
of the war, and, with the unanimous concurrence of his 
officers, altered its xumie to FiTTSBUBfi^— a well-earned 
compliment to the Minister who had planned its conquest 

In England, Mr. Fitt, undeterred hj the faUme before 
Bochefort» was still firmlj bent on expeditions to the 
coast of i^rance» A formidable armament assembtedal 
foitbeady its precise destination remaininff stricdy secret 
No less liiaa 1^^000 troops of the line and 6^000 mariiMa 
went on board; baring for their chief, Charles^ second 
]>ake of Marlborougby a man, beyond all quesdon, iNcave^ 
good-natured, and generona^ bnt of no shining talents in 
the field or elsewhere. Second in command was tiie late 
Secretary for Ireland, Lord George Sackville. WiUi 
these embarked a cro\vd of high-bom Tolunteers, — th» 

pnrplest blood of England," says Horace Walpole.*-^ 
At the head of the naval branch was Commodore Howe ; 
Lord Anson lUso embarked with the expedition, bat stood 

*ToBk B. Ifaim, Jmie 11. 1768. This phraM ii dmrvd inm 
ths SaiignJzid€£ib» Ciuiiillianii,*»a phrase by wUeh they tajnmm 
doscent 

M Through the most Gothic gentlemen of Spain." 
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out to seft with tiie larger shipt. On tlie 5lli of Jane 
the transports cast anchor in the Baj of Cancalle. Next 
daj the troops^ being set on ahore^ were led by the Doke 
of Marlbocoogh against St Male. The strength of the 
fortificataons piedided a coup ds icain*) bat the Doke 
set on fire and destroyed, ahnost under the cannon of the 
place, a great quantity of naval stores, three ships of war, 
and about 180 priyateers and trading craft. After thie 
feat the troops were quietly re-embarked. The armament 
in its farther progress appeared before both Granville and 
Cherboorgy bat was restrained fiom any attack by the 
state either of the weather or the works. On the 1st of 
July it was again anchored safe at Spithead. There is 
no doubt that the damage done to the fVench shipping 
had been considerable, and that the apprehension or the 
approach of this expedition had effectually withheld the 
French from sending any succours to Grermany. This 
effect was frequently and warmly acknowledged in Prince 
Ferdinand's dospatche.^. On the other hand, it can as 
little be denied that the results of this great arnisiment 
were far ironi corresponding to the sums it had cost, or to 
the hopes it had excited. Mr. Fox, and otiier grumblers, 
called it breaking windows witli guineas, and applied tho 
fable of the mountain and tho mouse. f Moreover, the 
speedy re-embarkation of the troops, which must attend 
this kind of warfare, has always nn appearance of flight, 
and affords matter of triumpii to an enemy. The King 
remarked of tliis expedition very sensibly: "I never had 
** any opinion of it ; we shall brag of having burnt their 
•* ships, and they of driving us away," X 

Next month, however, the attempt was resumed witli a 
smaller force. On this second occasion tho command had 
been offered to Lord George SackviHe, hut he, preferring 
to serve under the Duke of Marlborough in Germany, 
replied that he waa " tired of buccaneering !" The com-* 

* ** Sar le plus grand de ccfliloto de gran it on a bad St Malo, qiii 
it fluirie haute ne tient k la tenre que par la grande route. • • . — 
•* A mai^ basse le parapet est souvent a soixante pieds dcs flots.'* 
(Momoixei d'lm Touriite (M. Beyh)» roL il fk. Ii4k ed. BrnzeUes^ 
1838.) 

f Tx>rd Chesterfield to his son, June 27. 1768» 
1 Lord Orford's Memoirs^ voL iL p. 305* 
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Msd, therefore, devolved on GcomlBligh, a worn-out 
Teteran. With him embarked the joung andhigh-spirited 
Prinee Edward, next brother to the Prince of Wales. 
The troops being set on shore netr Cherbourg, fbond the 
town forsaken by the garrison, and pfoeeeded to destroy 
the forts and the basin. So strong and compact was the 
masonry of the latter that for a long tioie it baffled the 
niner'a tools. It bore an inscription commemoratii^ its 
construction through the orders of Cardinal fleurj and 
the plans of Marshal Aafi^ and annonncing th&t it 
stood for all eternity*; — that eternity, as it proved, 
lasted less than thirty years ! 170 pieces of iron cannon 
were destroyed ; twenty-two of fine brass were embarked, 
and afterwards carried with pr^eat pomp and procession 
through the City of London to the Tower. But whatever 
jrlory mi^ht redound to the British troops from such tro- 
phies became tiirnislied by their own ill-conduct ; dis- 
cipline was nes^h cted by the olhcers; and the common 
men, notwithstjinding a Manifesto promisinor protection 
to the peaceiible inhaldtants, disgraced themselves by 
numerous acts of plunder and riot. 

The destruction beiu": com|deted, and the troops re- 
embarked, they steered towards St. Male, and were again 
get on shore. It was found, however, ( as the commanders 
should liave known from the former expedition,) that 
St Male was too strong to be attacked with any prospect 
of success. Thus then the army was allowed to rove iu 
a desultory manner over the adjoining district without 
any settled plan, and coramittin«^ numerous excesses. At 
length, news was brought tliat tlie Duke of Aiguillon was 
approaching at the head of superior forces, aud our troops 
hastened to rejoin the ships in the bay of St. Cast. But 
here there was no care taken to cover and protect the 
embarkation. The French kept aloof until, on the 11th 
of September, the whole taiaj was on board, jexcept the 
rear-guard of 1,500 men under Major General Dury; 

* LVDonci XV snma 

PLORIAB CONSmiO 

A8FELDI DICTU 
* nf ABVUU BTAT HA£C MOLES. 

An, NatonB Victrix.. . . miAaai Ftindpsm, sapientem, hens p«»-~ 
tqfitBti coDunsiidst* 
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Ikij idiea begm* s regtdsr tad weIl<^oiioertoSl ittecL' 
General Dory htsnelf wis dangerously wotmded, aod 
stiempting to swim tcywirda Ida ships. was drowned; and 
ike 4wlMle Engliah loss ia killed and prisoners was neariy 
1,000 men. So stxwg was the paUic feeling against 
JEttigik ioT lug miscsrriage at St. Cast thai ho found it 
necessary on Ids retum to £nglaiid to lestgn both hia 
^giment aiid his goremmeilt* 

On the Elbe, the new Gkneral of the HaaoYerian arrny^ 
Priaee Fer£nand of Brunswick^ commenced his csm- 
paign before the close of February. He liad no longer 
the Doha de Bichelioa before him ; that chief had so far 
atoiated Hanover, and ruined his own army, by his ex- 
aetioDs and want of discipline, that he had been recalM 
to Paris. In his place had come the Count de Clermont^ 
a Kince of the Blood Royal, wholly inexperienced in 
war, and chiefly known as holding the rich abbey of St. 
Germain. The wits of Paris used to say of him, that he 
preached like a soldier and fought like an apostle ! f Be- 
fore his arrival the French forces were reduced to a 
dismal situation by their own excesses, by sickness, by 
the want of due siipplirs, and by the severity of the 
season. It is allo^red that Count de Clermont hereupon 
wrote to his Sovereign a? follow? ?— Tiiat he had found 
His IVlajesty's array divided into three bodies, one above 
ground, who were become a parcel of thieros and vaga^ 
bonds, and all in rags; — another under ground; — and 
the third in the hospitals. Therefore lie desired His 
IVIajesty ^ instructions whether he should endeavour to 
bring the first away, or whether he should stay till it had 
joined the other two. J 

Xhua then the French forces were in no condition to 

* The French commander was no less blamed than the Englialu 
** M. an lieu do sc mcttrc a la tetc dcs tronpes, monta 

** dans iin nioulin, d'ou il rit rftetion et les Anglais repooss^*^ 
^Mcmoircs de iksenval, vol. ii. p. 1 72.) 
.f <*lfioiti6c«8aque,mQiaiiabat» 

Clermont ea vant Inen tm aatre, 
II preche comme im sold at 
*• Et M bat conunc un apotrc." 
' ' * Fteuss, Lebens-Geschicbte, vol. ii. p. lS8b> 

r ± Entick's Hia^xT, toL iiL p. 12i6« . . : 
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Tnthstand the Hanoverian when adTBacing with boldness 
and directed with abililj; Ab Prince Ferdinand ap* 
proachedy the enemy retired enccessiTely from Zelle, from 
Hanover, from Hamebi; and they were dislodged sft 
Hoja on the Weser, with the loss of 1,500 prisoneri* 
The whole Electorate was recovered for King George^ 
hut was found most grievously plundered and im- 
poverished, " We are a ruined people in this country," 
writes a gentlemfin of Zelle, on the 9th of March, " and 

Grod knows how we shall or can maintain ourselves. 

** I have been this week out of town, and have 

** found most people there, as I may say, naked ; they 
" creep together like sheep, to keep one another warm; 
" and they have nothing left to live upon." But one at 
least of the French generals stands clear from the guilt 
of having caused such sufferings. The Duke de Randan, 
Governor of the town of Hanover, had not only taken 
effectual measures for restraining his garrison within the 
bounds of discipline, hut when he commenced liis retreat, 
instead of destroying the magazines of provisions which 
he could not remove, according to the usual practice of 
war, he ordered them to be distributed among the poor* 
His name, — and this was surely no light compliment 
after such a conquest, — was gratefully commemorated in 
the sermons preached at Hanover on the day of solemn 
thanksgiving for their national deliverance. 

Still retreating, and still pursued, the French gradually 
fell hack to the Rhine, and crossed that river near Wesei 
Prince Ferdinand, with equal skill and spirit, effected his 
own passage in the neighbourhood of the enemy, and im 
the 23d of June brought them to a battle at CreM^ when, 
notwithstanding iSbm superiority of numbers, the Freneh 
were worsted with a loss of 6^000 men. The fizst result 
of this victory was the fall of Dosseldorpi which Kinoa 
Ferdinand immediately invested, and in a few daja re* 
duoed* But the batub of Crefeld had also importtnt 
consequences both in Paris and in London. The fVeneh 
Ministers, exasperated at theb failure^ recalled their 
incapable commander, and sent in his place the Ma* 
reschal de O^tades at tiie head of considerable rmforoe* 
ments* They also directed the Prince de Souhise to 
attempt a diyersion by marching forward firom Hanm 
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into Hesse. This order was promptly executed, and the 
Hessians were overthrown, with heavy loss. Under all 
these circuni stances, Prince Ferdinand, finding it im- 
possible to maintain his position beyond the Rhine, or to 
bring the enemy to another conflict, retired into West* 
phalia, fixin;:: his liead-quarters at Munstcr. 

British auxiliaries, however, were already on their way 
to reini'orce liiui. So elated was the wliolo nation at the 
gallantry and success of Prince Ferdiiuiiid at Crefeld, 
that Pitt found himself supported, nay impelled, by the 
public iceling, when he adopted the bold measure of send- 
ing to his aid several regiments from England. No 
sooner had the Duke of Marlborough landed from the 
first expedition to St. Male than he was ordered on this 
service. The troops disembarked in the port of Embden, 
which, daring the French retreat from Hanover, had 
been oociipiedbj two English ships of war* EVomthence 
the^ marched to join rrinoe Ferdinand^s army^ bnt 
amved too Iftte for him or for them to undertake any 
l^uns fnrdier dnrinff this campaign* MoreoTer, their 
dki^ the Doke of Mailborough, died shortly after their 
anriyal, — of a dysentery, as was satdi — but not without 
some cireumstanoes of strange and mysterious suspicion.^ 

The Eing of Fhissia, after his great victorr at Leuthen» 
had fixed ms winter-quarters at Breslau. Eren with the 
snow deep upon the ground he had kept Schweidnits 
eloselj bloduided* He had besieged and reduced that 
important fortress at the first appearance of spring* Next; 
ever most rrady where least expected, he suddeSy burst 
into Morayiay and invested Ohniitz, its capital. But he 
had now before him far different chiefs from Charles of 
Lorraine the cool, cautious, far-sighted Daun, who has 
been snrnamed the Austrian Fabius t ; — Laudohn, gifted 



* The extraordinary case of the threatening letten addressed to 
the Dokfl^ and signed ^Felton," wDl be found foUy detailed in the 
Jbmnal Begister, 1758, p. 121^127. This was the case as it ap- 
peared in the Duke's life-time ; hh death so shortly afterwaida gives 
great additional significance to tlic story. 

f He is thus termed uu thu medal wiiieh was struck at Vienna in. 
his inraise: I<aoiPQiu>ii8 Combs in Daun} Gbbicakoruh Fabius 
]fAmfDs:~CinicxAii]>o Yicisxis Cunctahix) Ymwa P&bob* 
17S& 
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with enterprise and boldness almost equal to his own. 
While Daun remained securely intrenched, throwing in 
supplies to the Imperial garrison, or catting off the 
Prussian outposts, but avoiding anj general engagement^ 
Laudohn daited forwatd mth his cavBliy, and auoceeded 
in capturing or d e stroy in g a train of 3,000 waggons fran 
fSileeda. It was <m wnd that Frederick had depended 
for the food and ammunition of his troope. Thus, on the 
1st of July, he found it neceeeaiy to raise the siege ; hot 
instead of retiring to his own dominionsi as Daitn ana* 
ginedy he turned discomfiture into invanony and sfraek 
across the hordering moontsins into the heart of BobenuHU 
There he maintained himself in the strong position of 
Koniginngrat^ until called elaewheve to repel the ad^ 
vancing Russians. 

The slow progress of tiie Russians up to that time had 
been a matter of surprise andqieculation to the politicians 
of Europe. Either," says Lord Chesterfield, 
^ have had a sop from the King of Prussia, or they waiU 
" an animating dram from France and Austria.** * Now, 
however, tibey were quickened by &esh orders horn 
Petersburg, and by a new c(»nmander, Greneral Fermor. 
They occupied, almost without resistance, the city of 
Konigsberg, and the whole Prussian territory beyond the 
Vistula, and they then pushed forward, at least 50,000 
strong, towards the Oder, The barbarities committed on 
their inarch vrerc worthy of their Scythian forefathers. 
Everywhere tlieir track was marked by the smoke of the 
burning villages and the wail of the houseless peasants. 
Thus, also, when they arrived before Ciistrin, within a 
few marches of Berlin, they wantonly bombarded anji 
destroyed the town before they proceeded to besiege the 
fortress. In this siege they were still engaged when 
Frederick appeared before them, having hastened from 
Bohemia by forced marches. He had brought with liim 
about 14,000 soldiers; he had found about 20,000 more. 
On the 2oth of August the two armies met on the plain 
of Zorndorf at no great distance from Ciistrin. The battle 
began at eight iu the morning, and continued ^vith little 
intermission till eight at night. The Prussians, ex- 

♦ Letter to liib son, May ao. 17o8. 
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asperated by the sufferings of their countrymen around 
them, had resolved to give no quarter *, — and the 
Russians neither gave nor asked it. Both parties flew to 
the conflict, less like warring armies tlian as personal 
and rancorous i'oemen. Thus, for instance, a Prussian 
and a Russian were found on the plain locked in each 
other's arms, both, grievously wounded, — the PrussiaA 
unable to move, — and the Russian maimed in both hands, 
but still endeavouring to tear asunder his prostrate oppo- 
nent with his teeth. Few battles accordingly have been 
more bloody, considering the numbers engaged. At the 
close of the day there had fallen dead or wounded 1 1,000 
of Frederic's nrmy, and 20,000 of Fennor's. The vic- 
tory bad been dedded lor tbe Fmenans, mainly by the 
berob ezertioos of Ibeir borae^ led on b^ Genend b^jrd- 
H/bE, one of tbe beet eaTalry oAoen wboa tte werid bee 
ever seen. Yet tbe EuarianB conld etill "*f^**f>^ tlvongb 
ibe night a part of tbe battle-ieldy and pretend to ebum 
40 bmionm of Tictorjr; Ibej marebed baek witb tbebr 
coliflnns diminiiibed, but imbroken; nor was it nntil after 
attemptiDgy Ibongb mseeeessfiilly, tbe si^ of Coiber^ 
ibat tiiey retiied for winter-quarters beyoid tbe Vistala. 
Frederick biniselfbastened back to Saxonj, wbere» dnrmg 
bis abseaee, his l»other, Prince Henry, had been desely 
ptesaed by ibe Anstriana. 

The Bossian priaoners (Ibr some prisoners were miB 
en tbe day after tbe battle^ and during the retread) weve 
sent for safe custody to the fortress of Magdebvig* There 
Ibe Boyml Family of Prossia bad ever sfaice the preceding 
campaign sought shelter. There also were ianuored the 
captives of Kosbach asd of Lenthen. We may weil con- 
ceive bow the inhabitants^ secure behind their ramparts 
firaan tbe snflferings of war, were elated at its glory. We 
may yet trace tbe recollections of a German writer of 
some note^ then a schoolboy at Magdeburg : How my 
young heart," says he, used to bound when I heard 
couriers arriving in constant sncoession and amidst 
^ sonnding clarions^ each with tbe news of some fortresd 

♦ It is owned by the Pnieian writers thit tiiit w^lei was given by 
I^erick himself : Der Konig befahl, keinem Rnssen iate gcUscht 
pardon m geben*** (Ajpdwpholte, VoL i p. Ifi9«) 
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^ taken, of some victory won ; when I saw oompaiiks cf 
invalids bringing in whole amies of prisoners from tbe 

^ farthest points of the great nations banded against ns^ 
from tiie borders of the gulf of Gasoonj to the roots 
of the moontains dTITraL'** 

Once again in Saxonj, the "Kuig speedily redooed Dsim 
to the demsiTe. His own camp was fixed at Hoehhirchen 
in firont of Bantsen, and dose to the Bohemian Hoes. 
Bnt in tliis exposed position he had neglected bis usual 
care and Tig^lance b«ore an enemy. Dann and Landohn, 
combining their movements, snrprised his camp before 
daybreak on a winter morning. Starting from hb xest^ 
Frederick beheld his troops scattered or slaoghtered sU 
around him; and nothing bat his presence of mind and 
intrepidity preserved them from utter ruin. As it was he 
lost 100 pieces of cannon, twenty-eight standards, and 
9,000 men in kiUed and wounded. None among the slain 
were more deeply and more deservedly lamented than 
Field Marshal James Keith, brother of the exiled £srl 
Msrischsl of Scotland. His private virtues were not less 
conspicuous than his military tslents. Some days pre- 
viously he had warned Frederick of the danger of his 
unguarded position. If the Austrians,'' said he, " leave 
" us quiet here, they will deserve to be hanged I " f At 
the first sound of the hostile firing he had hastened to the 
head of his troops; seeing them disperse^ be sought by 
beat of drum to rally them; even a wound could not 
make him quit the ^d, until another bullet laid the 
British hero (for as our^s let us still claim him!) lifeless 
on the ground. 

The date of this disastrous battle was the 14th of Oc- 
tober. " On the very day," writes Frederick, ** that the 
** King was defeated at Hochkirchen by the Austrians, 
his sister the Margravine of Bareith expired. No doubt 
the ancient liomans would have ascribed some fatal 

* Rotger, Buckblkke ins Leben, p. 12.->PtenM, Lebeas-Qwchidite, 

voL ii. p. 38. 

t Preoss, Lebens-Geschichte, voL iL p. 171. The King wittily 
ansirend, I hope they are more afraid or ns than of the gallowi !** 
—See also an intenstiDg letter from Keith to his hrothcr, Karl Mai' 
ischal, dated the rer}' day before the hattle, and pnoled in Lofti 
Dover's Life of Frederick 'iL (jol ii. p. 140.) 
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" omen to that day when two such grievous blows strack 
the King together.** * Fatal indeed has been the oracn 
of that day to the House of Hohen-zollern. On the 14th 
of October, forty-eight years afterwards, the whole he* 
rita!:!;c of Frederick, — the whole monarcbj of FnusiB)^ 
was overwhelmed in the l out of Jena. 

Had the Austrian? followed up their success at Hoch- 
klrclicn tlicy niiglit, perhaps, have ended the war. But 
Daiin, whose own army liad suflTered ?5everelv, hesitated 
during several days, and these days enabled Frederick to 
repair his losses. Having by some pkilfnl manoeuvres 
mi-sled the enemy as to hi5 dei^igns, he suddenly marched 
into Silesia, and raised the siege of Neisse, which anotlier 
Austrian division liad for some time invested* Thence, 
darting back into Saxony, he rescued Dresden, whicli was 
already close pressed by Daun; and then, the winter 
having now set in, he closed this chequered campaign, fix- 
ing, as before, his own head-quarters at Breslau. Berlin 
he had resolved not to re-enter so long as the war con- 
tinued. 

In XoYuniber the British Parliament met. On this 
occasion, says a Member of the House of Commons, 
Mr. Pitt made the most artful speech he ever made, 
«^ provoked, called for, defied, objections, — promisecl 
^ enormous expense^ -^demsnded never to be judged by 
ev^ts* Univennl silence left him arbiter of Mi ownr 
^ terms.** f Nor did this nnanimity and this silence pre- 
vail bat for a single night ; they endured thronghont th^ 
Session* The general submission of the House to the Mi- 
nister's measures seemed rather heightened and enhanced^ 
as by contrast^ from the stubborn reristanoe of a single 
Member, Mr. Yyner, who declaimed to empty benches 
against almost every thing proposed. A new Suhsidyto 
P!msaa» like the last of 670^000/., was readily voted. The 
total amount of the estimates for the year approached the 

* CEun-cs Posthumes, voL li S6& el 1789. See also his letter 

to Voltaire, April '22. 1759. 

f H. Walpolc to bir 11. Mann, November 27. 1758. It was in the 
course of this speech that Pitt, placing himself in an attitude ui de- 
fifmce, exclidmed in hfi loudest tooe: Is there aa Anatrian among 
" joa? Let him stand forward and meal hlmielf I"— SeeBotM 
Beminiscencei^ Toi i. p. 

VOL. nr. L 
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WtiMVto iwpiralleM kei|^t «f ttrdve millioiis and b 
baif ;-*i|pi ftaniuii ezpendttura^ whieliy moderate m it nuj 
be deemed bj the pieaeiitgeiieratioi^ appeared altogetto 
iBoredible and ruinoiis to the last. * Htt himaelf was 
itartled at the anm. I wiah to God,*»thus he writes 
to Kewcaatl^— I could see mj w%j tfaxoii|^ this moan- 
tain ofjexpeiiae!''f 

ThU wondrcms mianimity, — this sudden stiUing ofte 
troabied wares of faction, — this combination of the kog- 
diflseTered w(hn)% Miiiisterial and Patriot, — w«a owing, 
jn no amaU degree to the newly established eoncord be-^ 
tweea the statesman at the Foreign Oflioe and the in- 
triguer at the Treasury. Aeooiding to Horace Walpole's 
just description,. Mr, Pitt does erery thing ; the Dnkft 
** of Newcastle gives every thing. As long as they can 

agree in this partition they may do what they inlL'^t 
Tiins also Lord Chesterfield tells us^ with his usual quiet 
touch of satire : *^ Domestic affairs go just as they did; 
^ the Duke of Newcastle and Mr. Pitt jog on like man 

and wife ; that is, seldom agreeing, often quarreUiog, 
V but, by mutual interest upon the whole, not parting.** § 
-r- But no doubt a still more efficient cause of the unanimity 
in Parliament at this time may be found in the growing 
success and glory of our arms, under Pitt's administration, 
and the equally augmented oonfidenoe of the people in his 
Oonnsels. 

Thus ended the year 1758. But before dismissing it, 
let me not leave wholly unooticed, akhourrh I cannot 
relate in detail, the gallant actions of the Britisli Na?y. 
In the course of that year wc captured or destroyed six- 
teen French men of war, forty-nine privateers, and 104 
merchant ships. In the latter respect, however, the 
enemy had the advantage ; for their capture of merchant 
ships exceeded 300, while of our privateers they took 
only seven, and of our men of war only throe. We had 

• • The total expenditure ia 1759 was 12,503,564/. (Sinclair's 
Public Revenue, port iil p. 69.) — about 200,000il beyond the Es- 
tfautet. ** A laoit incredible «unt''incitetLogdC!li^^ 
•on, December 15. 1758. 

f Letter, April 4. 1758.-~Chatham Comipoildtflfi^ voL L p.80& 
, t To Sir H. :Mann, November Si7. 1768. 

^ io ius son, May 18. 1768. 
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also seized 176 neutral ships, as laden with French 
colonial produce or with military stores; these ship^ 
were chiefly Dntch, and engaged us for some time in acri- 
monious discussions with the Government ot^ Holland.* 

During the course ot" tliis war, both by land and sea, it 
has been alleged, — perhaps unjustly, — that the French 
dispuitcd by their wortliless government, and their 
growing sense of public misrule, did not fight with alto- 
gether then* usual gallantry and ardour. — £arly in 1759, 
however, our mamfoM auccesses stung OTen ike feeble 
Court 1^ Tersaillea Into sometbing like eaterpriae. A 
toeoit upoa oar own diora wis tlireateiied la good 
euneflt; at Hane^ and aeveral other ports, iat-bottoned 
Ixnla wete seen building for the i^rojeeted invasion, and 
large fleets were equippM at Tookm and at Brest, besides 
a smaU squadron at Dnnkiric, nader llie conmiaad' of 
Thnrol^ n brave and skilful seaman. But these measnree 
were meiti»er sufficient^ extensive nor jet weU-tinied. A 
snpearior Briti^ fleet rode the Channel,— a superior 
Bdtish finee lined the coastf; both were supported by 
the unanimous pnblie feeling at home, and eadi seemed 
hikf Mb to dwal^— nay, even to destroy, — the hoe* 
tile amament whenever it advanced. -i-Fitt had taken 
vlgoroas and timely steps, both in de^snoe and in retali- 
ation. In May he bronght down a Bojal Message that 
His Majesty might be enabled to mardi the regiments of 
Hilitia oat of their several counties, and he made a noUe 
speech en this occasion, finely distinguishing between 
the various kinds of fear; ^this," he said, *^is a magna- 
" nimous fear.** — In July, under his instructions, Ad- 
miral Greorge Rodney anchored in the roads of Havre, 
and began a bombardment, which continued for fifty- 
two hours without intermission, to tho damnfrf" of that 
flourishing town — to tho drstniction of many of the new- 
eonstructed boats. — In August, the Toulon fleet under 
M. de La Clue, on its way to take part in these northern 
operations, was pursued by Admiral Boseawen from 

^ Entkk's History of tlie War, vol 81 p. S96-4SS. 

f ^ All the country squires are in regimentals. A pedestal is 
** making for little Lor^I M ontfort, that lie may be placed at the head 

of the Cambndgeehire Militia I " — H. Walpole to Mann, Augngt 1.' 
1759. , . 

L S 
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Gibraltar, and attacked off" Lagos in Algarve, when, rf 
its largest ships, two were captured, and two others nm 
ashore. This victory, however, involyed us in a pro* 
tractcd negotiation with the Portuguese^ who complained^ 
with reason, that the neutrality of their coasts had been 
violated.*— An English squadron in the Downs hatched 
the armament at Dnnl^irk;— an English fleet under Sir 
Edward Hawke blockaded Brest. 

ThB necessity of providing for defence at home in no 
degree damped Pitt's ardour for foreign conquest — <An 
expedition was despatched against the French islands in 
the West Indies^ consisting of six regiments and sereral 



Commodore Moore. Martinico was their first object, 
but after a descent, and a consideration of the defenoea^ 
tiie troops were re-embarked, and the destmation was 
dianged to Gnadalonpe. That island is of great fertility 
and importance; its population b^ng then about lO^OQO 
whites and dOfiOO negro skves, whose Talne (thank 
God thi^ we have snnrived the ace of snch compnta* 
tionsi) was not less than l,2d0^000/.t The town of Bas* 
seteire was besieged and bombarded, nntU some stores 
of ram catchmg £e obliged the garrison to retire to an 
entrenched camp on the adjoining hills* From this posi* 
tion they were forced by the English, with some loss ; 
and a capitnlaSion for the whole island was signed on the 
1st of May.— General Hopson having died of a fever, 
the command had devolved on General Barrington, but 
as he was disabled by the gont the principal merit of this 
expedition belongs to Colonel Clavering. 

A still more important aim of Pitt's enterprise was the 
conquest of Canada. The other French dominions and 
dependencies in North America had already fallen like 
outposts, but Canada, as the citadel, remained, — the last 
and greatest of alL— That province is thought to derire 

* See, in the Appendix, Air. Pitt's letters to Mr. Hav (Sept. 12. 
1759) and to Lord Kinnoul (Mav 30. 1760> ** You will," he sajfib 
** take can to avail yoarself of aU the dreniiutancee of cxtennatka. 
^ • • . • But yon will he paiticiikurly attentive,*' — adds the Mininer, 

with his U8ual lofty spirit, — " not to employ any favourable 

** stances to justify what the Law of NatioilS COndsmiia'* 

i JEntick's Histoiy, toL It. p. 1 75* 
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its mme from tho Indian word kanata, which denotes a 
collection of huts, but which the first discoTerers mistook 
as applying to the country.* It h»d been settled, or, at 
kasty explored, by the French, so early as the reign of 
Francis the First, but it was not until the next ceiitarj 
that the cities of Quebec and Montreal arose; — the 
former in connection with the Commercial Company of 
the West Indies, — the latter with the religious seminary 
of St. Sulpice. Louis XIV., howevor, enrly in his reign 
decided on resuming the rights oT the Crown, and form- 
ing Cimada into a Royal Government. In 1759 the 
population of this colony was 60,000 souls ; scarcely 
more — so rapid has been tlie growth of its prosperity — 
than the annual amount of its immigration eiglity-three 
years afterwards-t — In fact, few countries were ever 
more highly gifted with whatever can conduce to the 
welfare and the gpreatness of a people; — a fertile soil, 
abundant and excellent timber, navigable lakes and 
rivers, a rigorous but healthy and invigorating climate. 

In comparing together the French imd the EnglidU 
colonists in North Americii at this period of 1759, we 
shall find, as is acknowledged by the Trench historians, 
the English far superior in numbers and wealth, in trade 
and industry.^ But, on the other hand, the French had 
reaped no smaU advantage from their more lively temper 
and more conciliatory mannen; thejr had attached to 
themselvea much the greater proportion of the Bed In* 
diaa tribes* It is true that the English as well as the 
JPrench ooidd daim the assistance of some of these savage 
alliefl) who^ besides fighting with courage or suffering 

^ Colonial Library, hy B. M. Martin, Esq., vol. I Introdlictioil ; 
and a note to Charlevoix, Nouvc lle France, vol. i. p. 9. 

f Mr. Buchanan, Agent of Emii^ration, estimates the total acccs- 
fiion to the population of Canada during 1842 (^deducting those iin« 
migraiits wlio vaetdj took tbe provlnoe oa thdr waj to the United 
Stales) as at kMt S0/N>0« (Bepnt to Sir OuucIbs Bsgot^ Deesmber 

31. 1842.) 

^ Sismondi, Histoire des Franjais, vol. xxix. p. 172. Ti^rc Charle- 
Toix says, in 1721: ** II regne dans la Nouvelle Anglcterre une 

opulence dont il semble qu*on ne sait point profiter, ek dans la 
«• KoaYelle Bnuice une paaTrete csch^ par na air d'aiaanoe.'* (Noii* 
indlB S^nuMd, toL iii. p. sa) 
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witb finmiess, were ever raedjr to destroy defeeedew 
property, to fire ungaarded outposts, to murder and t» 
aeelp tlieir prtsoneny — atrodtiee which boAh £a|^iaii 
and French aecused each other hy terns of aeeretfy di- 
recting, aad which it is certain at least tihat neither were 
enffieiaitiy sealoos to ^event. Bat by fiur ihe Jarger 
Bombers of this Indian from the month of the St 
Lawienee to the month of the Mississipiiiy had become 
estranged from the English and friendly to the Frencli» 
No man was more skilfiil in maintaimng this attachment 
or employing it in war, than the Marquis de Moatcalm, 
the French General in Canada, and the second in autbo 
rity to their Gk>vemor, the Marquis de YaudreuiL Mont 
eabn was bom at Nismes in 1712 ; he had attained hi^ 
rank in the serrice of Ms country at home, and no leas 
liigh praise for skiU, himoor, and intrepidity. To cope 
with such an adversary on his own ground, within sight 
of his own walls of Quebec, required no common mind;-^ 
a hero was ncrdod. — but a hero was found, when the 
execution ot Pitt's designs on Camuia was wisely com' 
mitted to Wolfe. 

Tiie father of our hero> General Edward Wolfe, a ve- 
teran from the wars of Marlborough, had on his retire- 
ment fixed him^self at Westerham in Kent, where he 
rented the vicarage house as hi<? residence. In tliat house 
his eldest son James was born, in 1726. At the early 
age of fourteen the boy entered the army. He was pre- 
sent at the battles of 1 )( ttiogen in 1742, of Fontenoy in 
1745, and of Lauffeld in 1747. Such was his conduct on 
the last occasion as to attract the notice and receive the 
thanks of his chief, the Duke of Cumberland. After 
the peace, — ^ being already, at the age of twenty-two, a 
Lieutenant Colonel, — he was quartered in Scotland, and 
then in the south uf England. Xature had done but little 
for him in either comeliness or vigour; he had flaming 
red hair, and, contrary to the fashion of the times, wore 
no powder to conceal it. Even from his early youth he 
had suffered severely through the stone ; aad seeds of 
other fatal diseases were deep-laid in his constitiitioib 
iSTor were his fitsi addiefls tnd maimer engaging, although 
in private life he was esteemed hy all who knew him» as 
upright, religious, and humdne. It is ohaeryed by him- 
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self in writing to his mother : " My nature requires some 
" extraordinary events to produce itself. I want that at- 
'^tentioii and those assiduous cares that oomnuuily go 

along with good-nature and hamanitj. In tbe common 
^ oocnrrences of I own I am not leen to adTantage.*^ 
Happy they who can thus ealmly and truly judge the& 
own chanbefeor! Still happier they to whom ^eztraot^ 

dmaxyerenta'* do aflbrd an open field for eztxaordinarj 
powers! How eoounon and how cruel either of these 
altematiTea in hnman life,^incapacitiet which emUtler 
and diflgrace » h^ station, **or talents which pine in a 
kwmiel 

The correspondence of Wdtfe contains frequent and 
favoiirahle indications of his character* To his mother 
he writes from Gksgow: I have ohsenred yoor i»> 
''structioiM so veiigioiislyy that, rather than want the 

^ Word, I got the reputation of a very good F^hytenan, 
^ hy freqnrating the Kirk of Scotland till our chaplain 
"appears.'^t ^7 ^ rememhered that Dp. Johnson 
on the contrary, thought it hotter to pass several jnonAs 
without joining in public worship rather than attend a 
chtiTch which rejected Episcopid Ordinaticm. Thns, againt 
WoUe writea firom InveroeM : There are times when 
* men fret at trifles, and quarrel with their toothpi<^ 
^ Li one of these ill habits I ezdaim against my present 
^ condition, and think it the worst of all, but, coolly and 
"temperately, it is plmnly the best. Where there is 

most employment tmd least vice there one should wish 
*' to be." t Thus, on another occasion, to his father : ** By 
" my mother's letter I find that your bounty and libmli^ 

keep pace^ as they usually do, with my necessities. I 
^ shall not abuse your kindiiess, nor receive it unthank* 
^ folly, and what use I make of it shall be for your honour 

* Letter dated September 28. 1755. Many letters addressed liy 

Wflfe tr, his family were in the possession of the Rev. Thomas 
btreattieid of Chart'g-Edge neoi' Westerham, and were, at my appli- 
.Qrtion, most courteously commuQica$e4 by that gentlemwi (otheKer. 
O.ILtaieig.— See Mr. Gleig's Lives of Britith Ckmunanden, yoL u. 
^355. 

t Letter, August 13. 1749.' 
t Xo hii mother, ])Iav«hi1iflr 6. 175U 
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and the King's serYioe ; an empIoTineiit worthy the hand 
« that gives it"* 

The amiable temper of Wolfe strongly inclined him 
from an early age to domestic life. In another passage 
of his correspondence he declares that he has " a turn of 
"mind that favours matrimony prodigiously; I love 
" children, and think them neces?nry to people in their 
" latter duys."f But strugglins^ with such ^vishes, and at 
length overpowering them, there glowed in his mind an 
ardent and chivalrous love of fame. It is this union of 
the gentle and the bold, — of ambition and affection,— 
that gives, as it appears to me, to his character an especial 
charm. His profession ho had closely studied, and he 
thoroughly understood. And he possessed, moreover, — • 
what no mere study can confer, — activity, enterprise, 
and readiness, — a courage that never quailed before 
danger, nor yet ever shrunk from responsibility. Over 
that aspiring spirit ill health could no more triumph tlian 
domestic repose. Thus, though sickness compelled him 
to return to England after the conquest of Cape Breton, 
he lost no time in offering his services to Pitt for the next 
American campaign. } Pitt on his part bravely set at 
defiance the claima of seniority on this most important 
occasion. Had he oonaalted mm elaims only,— had h^ 
many Muusten before and alter him, thought the 

Army List" an vnerring guide, ^ he might prohahlf 
have eent out to Canada a veteran experienced and hmvc^ 
hoi no longer quick and actiye^ and might, perhape^ have 
leceiYed in return a most eloquent and condnsiTe apology 
for being bealeni or for standing still! 

A alight incident connected inth these times is re* 
corded by tradition, and affords a striking proof hoir 
much a &nlt of manner may obscure and disparage high 
exoeJlence of mind. — After Wolfe's appointment, and on 
the day preceding his embarkation for America, Pitt, de- 
sirous of giving his last verbal instructions, invited him 
to dinner, Lord Temple being the only other guest. — As 
the evening advanced, Wolfe— heated, perhaps^ by his 

* Letter, February 18. 1755. 

5 To his modur, Nonmbcr S. 175U 
His letter is dated St JarnM^t 8lrael» November 22. 1758^ wAm 
fcintod in tiis Cbatham Cotreqpoodioeeb voL L p.a70i 
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o^ifB aspiriag thoughts^ and the unwonted Mciet/ of atatee- 
mf oil — htoEB forth into a strain of gasconade and brayado. 

drew his sword, he rapped the taUe with it, he 
flfnrished it round the room, he talked of the mi<^lity 
things wliich that sword was to aeliieTe. The two Mi- 
lilsters sat agliast at an ezhibitioil so nnnsnal from any 
nan of real sense and real spirit And when at kst 
olfe had taken his leave, and his carriage was heaxd to 
r>U from the door, Pitt seemed for the moment shaken 
la the high opinion which his deliberate judgment had 
|brmod of Wolfe ; he lifted up his ejes and arms, and ex- 
claimed to Lord Temple: ''Good God! that I should 
' have entrusted the fate of the country and of the ad- 
> ** ministration to such hands 1"^ This stozy was told by 
* Iiord Temple himself to a near and still suryiving re- 
lative,— one of my best and most valaed firiends.* It 
conflrms Wife's own ayowal, that he was not seen to 
advantage in the common occurrences of life, and shows 
how shyness may at intervals rush, as it were, for refuge, 
into the opposite extreme ; but it should also lead us to 
view such defects of manner with indulgence, as proving 
that they may co-exist with the highest ability and the 
purest virtue. 

The scheme of Pitt for tln^ conquest of Canada com- 
prised three separate expeditions, Quebec being the point 
of junction and the final object for each. On tlie left, a 
body of Provincials under General Prideaux, and of 
friendly Indians nnder Sir William Johnson, was to ad- 
vance against Niagara, reduce tliat fortress, embark on. 
Lake Ontario, and threaten Montreal. In the centre was 
the main army, consisting of 12,000 men, whose com- 
xnand had been takt n from General Ahercroniljie after tiio 
last campaign, and entrusted to General Amherst. The 
instructions of Amherst were, to renew the attack on 
Ticonderoga, secure the navigation of Lake Champlain, 
and then push forward along the river Richelieu, to com- 
bine liis operations with Wolfe. To Wolfe himself a 

• Tho Right Hon. Thomas Gremrille, whose dear intelleet and 
frgfrigfint Idndneis were contiiiiied tiU Us death, December 17. 1846, 
in his ninety-first year. The passage as above was inserted, vdth his 
consent, in 1844. Lord Temple also told him, that on the erenioi^ 
in <|uestioii Wolfe had j^artakeu most 8|>ahngly oC wine* (1853b) 
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force of 8,000 men was committed ; he a\ as ordered to 
embark in the lieet of Admiral Saunders, and to sail up 
the St. Lawrence as soon as its naviga-tion should be cle«r 
of ice, with the view of attempting the siege of Quebec. 
This plan, as formed by a civilian*, has not escaped 
censure from some military critics, who enlarge especially 
on the imprudence of prescribing or expecting co-oper- 
ation between bodies of troops so widely distant, com- 
posed soeh Tarions elemeiits^ and liable to all tiie 
hasard and uncertain^ of wmter-earriage. It was hardly 
possiMe that Amherst and Wolfe shociid arrlye hefm 
Qaebec at the same period of time; and failiiig their 
joBction it was highly probable that the first who eame 
would be overpowered by Montcalm and his txnenDg 
army.| It is certainly tme that the socoess^ however 
brilHaat, of any scheme, is ne dear or nnerring proof of 
its prudence and sagacity. The longer we live and the 
more elosel^we obsorve^ the lai^ger shall we find the ahaie 
in all human traasactkos of what fook call Fortiiiie> md 
wise men Frovidence. Bu^ on the other hand^ ki it 
never be forgotten how much easier it is to cavil ttaft 
to act! . * 

In pursuance of these instructions^ Generals Bridesuz 
and Johnsoxi advanced to lAagara, and commenced the 
siege of its fort towards the middle of July. They found 
the defences strong, and held by a garrison of 600 men. 
The investment had not long been formed before Arideanz 
was killed by the bursting of a cohom, but Johnson, who 
succeeded to the chief conmiand, displayed in a high de- 
gree both bravery and conduct. While still securing his 
trenches against the gairisouy he disposed his troops to 
'engage the enemy, who were approaching to relievo the 
fort with a body of 1,700 men, composed partly of Ea- 
Topeans, partly of provincials, and partly of iavages. They 
began the attack with a shrill and tenific scream, — ^tke 

...... 

♦ Ift a letter to Pitt, dated November 6. 1759, Mrs. Wolfe, the 
modier of the Gwen^ te£m to the lumqueet of Quebec by her bob— 
which yoa, Sir, planned, and he esecoted.** (Ghadiaa OoBraqMiv 

dence, vol. i p. 450.) 

; f Some of these criticisms are drawn out m'aoajbj fkiwBrtt 
(Hist., bopk iii. eh. xi, sect. 13.) . , , i 
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war-whoop of the Indian tribes, and loud as the neigh- 
bouring" cataract when nio^hest *, — and on they came 
with headlong haste and ardour ; hut they were so weU 
received by our troops in front, and by our Indians in 
flank, that in less than an hour's time they were com- 
pletely routed. The pursuit of them was hot and 
bloody, continuing for five miles, and among the pri- 
soners were the enemy's first and second in command, 
Xhi3 action was fought within sight of the garrison, and 
determined their capitulation the same night, they re- 
maining prisoners of war. To the public, at that time, 
the taking of Niagara seemed of espeeud yalue, as ef- 
fectually breaking that Freaeh comiwiiiicadoD, so mn6k 
talked of, and bo rnndi dreaded, between Canada and 
Xi0fii8iatta.t But, on the other band^ Sir WIlHam Jobn- 
9oa found it impossil^ to pnrsiie in this campaiga th» 
fiirtber defiigns wliieh bad been oontenpiafeed for his army 
beyond Lake QntariOb 

- In tbe same month of JoIt Geaieral Ambarit appeared 
before Ticonderoga. A resolnte resistance was expected i 
bat when tbe Fr^cfa obeerred the strength of our troops, 
and tbe judgment of our preparations for a siege, they 
retired in the night, having first in some d^ree dis^ 
mantled the verln. These it was tbe first object of 
General Amherst to repair. He then advaneed against 
the enemj, who had retreated to Grown Point, another 
fort further up Lake Champlatn. As be drew near, bow-» 
ever, tbe enemy abandoned tins fort alsa They baid still 
about 3,500 men, and several armed boats and sloops, with 
Wbiefa ibej took up a strong position on the Isle aux Noix 
at tbe upper end the Lake. Thus, before tbe fin^ish 
General could nretend to dislodge tkem» or to cany the 

; * Orahsme's Wnuaf of the United States, toL hr. p. 4S. la Us 

ardonr of description be makes the sound of the cataract equal ths 
Indian yell on the scene of conflict ; but his error (and mine in my 
first editions, where I followod him) is pointed out by Mr. Henry 
Be^d ; the Falls being fitkcn miles disumt from the Fort, aud there 
scarcely ever audible. (1853.) 
' t Seie the Animal Itegiater, 1 759, p. Si. A pamplilet published ia 
1757 says of Nia^^a : " It is by this place alone that the French 
** are and ever will he ablA to arer*nia our coktoie^ia the jnaimer 
•* they do." 
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war into Canada, he found it neccssarj to attain a naval 
superiority. For this object he directed the construction 
of boats at Ticonderoga, while also employed in strength- 
ening the fortifications at Crown Point. During this 
whote period he had not been able to maintain any com- 
munieation with General Wolfe, or to receive the aUghtest 
intelligence of hia moyementa^ except a few vague hints 
ftom the Marquis de MdatosIiD» in some letters that passed 
between them relative to the exchange of prisoners. It 
was not nntO October that Andiersrs little flotilla was 
completed; he then embarked his troops on Lake Cham- 
plain, bat was twice driven back by storms. In fae^ the 
favourable season of the year had already passed away. 
It became necessary, there&re, for the General to postpone 
his further mierations^ and to dispose his troops in winter 
quarters*^ Slight as appear the occnrrences of this cam* 
p«ign» it was Iwnonred with high praise from Pitt in the 
House of Commons. **J£ it was in Yegetins»'* cried he^ 
^ all the world would admire; it is in America, and no* 
body regards it!*** 

But both these expeditions are cast into the shade by 
Wolfe's. He had, aooiording to his instructions, embarked 
on board the fleet of AdmirS SaunderB, which after touch- 
ing at Lonisbnrg and Halifax, steered fat the mouth of 
the St. Lawrence. During the voyage were taken two 
small store vessels of the enemy; a capture which seemed 
of slight importance, bat which proved of the greatest^ 
for on board these sLdps were found some excellent charts 
of the river, which enabled the Admiral to sail up the 
stream in perfect safety, without encountering any of those 
obstacles and perils that (in popular apprehension at 
least) attended its navigation* It was not till the 27th 
of June, however, that the army was landed on the Isle 
of Orleans, in front of Quebec. On the very next night 
the enemy made an attempt to destroy our armament, by 
sending out from Quebec seven fire-ships. These came 
burning down the river, assisted by a strong current, and 
aimed directly upon our fleet; but our Admiral, in ex- 
pectation of some such design, had made preparations to 

* Loid Qiftvd*s Memoin^ vol u. p. 998. 
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defeat it All his boats were oat, well msiinedy and well 
armed, with m officer in each. The fire-ships, on ap« 
proachingy were instanilj boarded ; grapplings and chains 
were affixed to theniy mesr which they were towed, clear 
of every ship, to shore on the Isle of Orleans, where they 
burnt to ashes without having done the least damage* 

The Isle of Orleans, on which the army had landed, is 
nbout twenty miles long and seven broad, highly culti* 
vated, and affording to soldiers every kind of refresh- 
ment after their long and weary navigation.* Wolfe, 
however, left them little leisure for repose. On the 29th 
he despatched Brigadier Monckton, with four battalions, 
across to the right bank of the river, that they might tako 
possession of Point Levis, a hcjidlimd wliieli looks towards 
Quebec, and where the eiu'iny hud constructed a l.nittery. 
This object was soon attained, atter only two or three 
slight skirmishes between the advanced parties and the 
enemy's irregular force. Wolfe himself marched with his 
JUMn body along the island to its westernmost point, — 
from w^ience rose, full to view, the harbour and city of 
Quebec, — a sij^ht at once tempting and discouraging^ 
** For no place," says Burke, " seems possessed of greater 
** benefits of Nature, nor is there any of which Nature 
"seems more to have consulted the defence." f ^ 
Wolfe's own words, there is the strongest country, pcr- 
** haps, in the world, to rest the defence of the town and 

colony upon/' | 

The city of Quebec is built upon and beneath a ridge 
of rocks that terminates as a promontory at the spot where 
tbe met St Charles flows from the left bank into the 
St Lawrence. This is also the point where the St Law- 
rence first in its upward navigimon appears to narrow ; 
for while in the previous course of above 100 leagues firom 
its month it is nowhere k»s than from four to five leagues 

* ** LoTsque Jacques Cartier d^couvrit cette isle (d'Orleans) II la 

" trouva toTitc rcmpHe dc* vignes, et la nomma P/sle de Sacchvs. Co 
** navipatcui ttait Breton. Apr^s lui ?ont venus des Normands, qui 
*' OQt arrachu les vignes, et a Bacchus ont substitn^ Pomone et Ceres." 
(CSiarlefoix, NouTeUe Ihmce^ toL iil p. 69.) 
t Annual Ilegister, 1759, p. S6b 

I To Lord H<dcl€iiieBa» Sept 9* 1759. Fkiated In tho Chadiiai 
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fcoftd, — while it is diyided faj the Isle of Orleans into 
tiro^ both considerable streams, — it suddenly contract 
aboT© that Isle, and above the inlet ef the St. Charles, so 
that 0{^poiite Qaebec it is scarcely one mile over* Hence 
the tuune of Quebec has been derived from a word of 
similar soand, and denoting a strait, in one of the Indian 
tongues ; while other writers deem it of French extraction, 
and perhaps only a corruption of the Norman Caudebec* 
At ihh poriod the town (divided into the Upper and 
Lower) might contain 7,000 souls ; it held n Cathedral, 
a Bishop's Palace, and other stately buildings ; ^nd was 
crowned by the castle of St. Louis. Li front of the har- 
bour there spreads a considerable sandbank, so as to pre- 
vent the close approach or attack of any hostile fleet. 
Beyond the city, the ruprged ridges on which it is huilt 
continue steep and precipitous for many miles along the 
river, and are there called the Heights of Abraham. In 
the opposite direction, again, from the mouth of the St. 
Charles down the left bank of the St. Lawrence, the 
ground scarcely less difficult and rugged during several 
miles, until nearly opposite the point of the Isle of OrleariS} 
where the stream of Montmorency, after flowing through 
the upper country, descends into the St. Lawrence by * 
fall of 300 feet. 

To defend this strong country the Marquis de Mont- 
calm had lately solicited and received fresh reinforci - 
ments from home. More than twenty ships, laden with 
Supplies and recruits, had sailed before the blockade of 
the French ports, and entered the St. Lawrence before 
the arrival of the English armament. Montcalm had, 
however, few regular soldiers, but many Canadians and 
Indians, in all about 10,000, — " a numerous body of 
** armed men," says Wolfe, " for I cannot call it an army. 
— If the Marquis," he adds, " had shut himself up in 
the town of Quebec it would have been long since in 
our possession, because the defences are inconsiderable, 
** and our artillery very formidable." f the skilful and 

* Colonial Lihrary, by E. Martin, Esq., voL i p. 80. 

t To Lord Holdemeas, September 9. 1759. Chatham Cono* 
«pon<ience. See atao in the ABnnal llegiBter (p. 241.) hit ktterto 
Mr. Pitt of September 2. 
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wary Frenchman bad resolved to trust to the strenp^th of 
the cuuutry I'ather than of the ramparts. He drew up his 
army on what was supposed the only accessible side of 
Quebec, on the line called Beau port, between the St. 
Charles and the Montmorency, communicating with Que-, 
bee hj a bridge of boats over the St. Charles, and this, 
ground, steep as it was bj nature, he further entrenched 
1^ ewery open spot On his front were the river and its 
8Hidb«iilw; OKhlsmrioipenelnblewo^ Thoa posted 
be wai Me, wiibovft immiDg any riak cr hanrd, to pre* 
rait eiitor an inratment Si m dtj or m batUe upcmp 

The first meaame of Wblfe^^aucli being the state of 
thmpBy waa to rana batteriea at the pdnts both of 
Lavia and of the Isle of Orkaiia. From benee bis artil- 
lery began to play upon Quebec,— to the damage of the 
XJpp^ town^^lo the destmetioii of the Loweri — but 
irithout aiij tendency or progress towards the xednctioii 
of Ibe place. Mont<^dm remained entirely on the defen* 
8iTe» except on one oecasien, when be sent 1,600 men 
MOBS the St. Lawrence to attack the EngHsb batteries 
on Point Levis. ^Bad intelligence^ no donbti of oar 
''stiei^^*' writes Wolft^ ^'indneed bim to this mea- 
sure; howevery the detachment judged better than their 
Generalt ud retired.'* — Sease works for the security 
tf the British boe^tals and stores were meanwhile con« 
siraetiag on the Isle of Orl^ms; after wbicb, in the 
ai|M cf Jidy the 9tli. Wolfe caused his troops to be 
traaqiorled to the left bank, and encamped opposite the 
aasmy, the river Montmorency flowing between tbem.-^ 
Daring this time the enemy made repeated attempta 
tgunst our ships by fire-rafts and other combustibles, 
hot their designs were constantly baffled by the skill and 
rigilance of Saunders. A squadron was also despatched 
^der Admiial Hohoes, to pass by Quebec, and fix its 
station further up the St. Lawrence, so that the rivar 
Qkight be blockaded both above and below the town. 

The great object of the English General was now to 
entice or decoy the enemy from their strong camp to an 
enfrajroment. Not only did he endeavour to alarm them 
^or ^iuebec on the opposite side, by means of Holmes's 
squadroDy but he repeatedly sent detachments along the 
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Montmorency to make a feint of passing that riyer lor* 
ther from the falls. But no stratagem sufficed to draw 
the IVench eommander from his adyaatageons post 
Wolfe had also the mortification of seeing no efifect hem 
a Manifesto which he had issued at his first landing, to 
assure the Canadians of protection in their persons, pro* 
pertj, and religion, provided, they remained quiet, and 
took no part in the war. Now, on the contrary,** as he 
states himself, ^we have continual skirmishes; old 
^ people^ serenfy years of age, and boys of fifteen, fire at 
" our detachments, and kill or wound our men, from the 
*^ edges of the woods."* Incensed at such conduct, the 
.General adopted, or at least connived at, a cruel retalia- 
tion* All the detached houses, the bams, the stables,^ 
nay, even the standing com, — were devoted to utter de» 
struction, and thus both banks of the river began imme* 
diately to display a most dismal aspect of fire and smoke* 
Still, however, i\roiitcalm» wisely intent on final triumph, 
remained immoveable. 

NotliinLS tlierelt re, remained for Wolfe but to attack 
tlie French in their entrenchments. The day he fixed 
for this hazardous attempt was the 31st of July; tho 
place he selected was the mouth of tlie Montmorency, as 
the only quarter where his artillery could be brought 
into play, and from whence his retreat, in case of a re- 
pulse, could be secure. Accordingly the boats of the 
fleet were filled with grenadiers, and rowed towards the 
shore at the proper time of tide. As they drew near 
many of the boats grounded upon a ledge of rocks; 
an accident that caused some disorder and ^reat delay. 
On their reaching land the grenadiers had been di- 
jrected to form themselves upon tlie beach, and to lialt 
until other troops on their right had passed the Mont- 
morency ford, and were ready to assist them, liut, 
whether from the noise and hurry of their landing, or 
from their own ill-reguhited ardour, they rushed at once 
and impetuously towards the enemy's entrenchments. 
The enemy, fran the sunmiit of the heights, received 
ihem with a galling fire, which threw them present)^ 
into confasion, and obliged them to seek shelter bc^^ind 

* To Loid Holdemeci^ September a. 1759. 
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n deserted redonlrt In this ntuation, — unable to ralljr 
under so seyeie a fiie»—> while the night drew on^— while 
^ tempest was gathering, — while the tide b^;an to make» 
—the General saw no other resoorce than to order a re* 
treat This retreat he conducted with skill, erefjwhere 
exposing his person with characteristic intrepiditjr. ** The 
** Fkench," he says, did not attempt to interrupt our 

march. Sorac of their savages came down to murder 
^ such wounded as could not be brought awaj, and to 

scalp the dead, as their custom is.** 

In this check the troops had sustained no inconsider* 
Able loss, and, what was worse, had become downcast 
and dispirited. There seemed no longer anjr hope of 
forcing the French lines. The prospect of co-operation 
from Amherst or from Johnson, on which they had con- 
fidently reckoned, grew daily fainter and fainter. They 
learned, indeed, from some prisoners, that Niagara had 
been taken, — that Ticonderoga and Crown Point had 
been abandoncrl. — but week uftfTweek pnssed on, — the 
season wasted apace, — and no auxiliaries appeared. 
Wolfe himself, — t'atip^uo and anxiety preying on his de- 
licate fraine, — fell violently ill of a fever. — No sooner 
was his health in some degree restored, than he pro- 
ceeded with the Admiral and the Chief Engineer to in- 
spect, as closely as they could, the works of Quebec, 
with a view to a general assault; but tliere seemed to 
them no hope of j>uccess from such an enterprise. Woifo 
had also summoned to eounc il his second and third in 
command, — Brigadiers Monckton and Greorge Towns- 
hend, the brother of Charles. It was their unanimous 
opinion, that no other chance remained than to carry the 
troops above the town, and thus again endeavour to 
draw Montcalm from liis inaccessible post. In pursu- 
ance of this deteriuinatiun the camp at Montmorency was 
broken up, and the army moved across the river to Point 
Levis. From thence, — again going on board their trans- 
ports, — they passed Quebec, and proceeded several miles 
up the St lAwrence, wh^ they once more disembarked 
on its right bank* So much had their ranks been thinned 
by death or by disease, that, after providing for the ne- 
cessary defence of the Isle of Orleans* and of Point Levis, 
there remained scarcely more than d^GOO efiective men 

TOL. IT, x 
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ftr aetion. To oonoeal in Bome degree their eetuity bibi- 
bers, and to spread donbte and alarms among the eneasj, 
Adaairal Holmes's squadron was directed to make more^ 
ments vp tlie river for several aooceasiye days^ as if 
llireatening more diaa one point above the town. The 
l^brquis de Montcalm was not> however^ indnoed to qnit 
his lines ; he merely despatched M. de Boninumlle^ with 
abont 1,500 men, to watch the motions of theEnglish army, 
and to keep alongside with it on the <^>poeite shore. 

It was under such circumstances, and on the 9ch of 
September, that Wolfe addressed his last letter to the 
Secretary of State. His own view of his proepeets was 
most f^ocmji he writes as if anxious to prepare the 
public mind in England for his failure or retreat, and as 
if his main motive for still remaining were to keep the 
French army in {day, and divert it frm other quaitefSL* 
Here are his own concluding words: — am so ftr 
^ recovered as to do business, but my constitution is en* 
^ tirelj ruined, without the eoDBolation of having do«a 

aayconsidei^blc service to the state, or without any 

prospect of if — Let him who reads these words, aid 
their events learn from ibem never to lose hope of aneeess 
in an honourable cause. The aid of Providence as it 
ahonld never be presumed on, so it should never be de- 
mired of. Within five days firam the date of that letter 
the name of Worn had become immortal to all ages I 

It does not seem certain at what period or by what 
accident the English Creneral first conceived the daxi^ 
thought to land his troops beneath the heights of Abra- 
haiH) on some point less guarded than the rest But the 
honour of that first thought belongs to Wolfe alone ; and, 
once conceived, it was no less ably and boldly pursued. 
'^I'he sliips under Admiral Saunders were directed to 
make a ii&int opposite the French camp at Beauport, as if 

♦ His previous clospatcsh of Sept. 2. ends as follows : ** Happy if 
OTir efforts here can contribute to the success of His Maje^tv'g arms 
in other parts of America T* — (Ann. Keg. 1759, p. 24(3.) Thus 
also Admiiml Sannden writes <m the 5tfa of September: *« Let 

efont be what it will^ we shall vemain here as long as tbe bomob df 
•* the year will permit, in order to prevent their detaching troops from 
** henoe agaiast General AmheiBt.'' (Eutick'a HiKoiy, Toi it. p. Xia^ 
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anotlier attack upon it were designed. A similar demon- 
atration on the opposite 8ide»-^ three leagoes higher up 
'the St. Lawrencei — was enjoined to A£niial Holmes. 
At or near his own station Wolfe collected as manj boats 
as he coald without raising suspicion and alarm* AH 
jneparations being completed, he saddenlj gare orders 
for the troops to embark about one o'dock in the morning 
of the 18th of September, favoured by a dark night and by 
a flowing tide. There was only room on board for about 
half his army, and the remainder was left for a second 
embarkation. The point to which he steered was a small 
hmy or inkt, less than two miles above Quebec It has 
ever since borne the name of " Wolfe's Cove." Swifilj, 
but silentl J) did the boats fall down with the fide, unob- 
aorved bj the enemy's sentinels, who were, ^ or who 
should have been, — at their posts along the shore. — (H 
the soldiers on board, how eagerly must everj heart have 
throbbed at the coming conflict ; how intently must every 
eje haye contemplated the dark outline as it lay pencilled 
upon the midnight sky, — and as every moment it grew 
closer and clearer, — of the hostile heights ! Not a word 
was spoken, not a sound was heard beyond the rippling 
of the stream. Wolfe alone, — thus tradition has told 
us, — repeated in a low voice to the other officers in his 
boat those beautiful stanzas with which a Country 
Church Yard inspired the muse of Gray. One noble 
line, — The paths of Glory lead but to the Grave,"— 
must have seemed at sueh a moment fraught with mourn- 
ful meaning. At tlie elose of the recitation Wolfe added i 
" Kow, Gentlemen, I would rather be the author of that 
** poem than take Quebec.*'* 

On reacliing the northern bank at the spot designed,— 
and "VVolfe was amoniprst the first to leap on shore, — the 
troops found themselves at the foot ol' a Ingh and pre- 
cipitous cliff, leading up to an extensive table-land, ^ — the 
Heights of Abraham. Close upon the brow of the hill 
was the post of a French Captam, with 1^0 men. There 

* Helated by IVofoiior Bobison of Edinburgh, who in Ms yonUi 
had been a midshipman, and was in the boat with Wolfe. See Gra- 
hame's History of the United States, vol. iv. p. ol. But Mr. Grabame 
is mistaken, in saying of the Elegy, that it was jui>t pubUshed in 
Jiondoii. Bbad upfisueA in 1760« (Jobnioii'i Uvoi of llui Bo«ti} 
T€l.lLp.439.ea.l8S10 
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"vvas but a single path upwards, scarce!/ to be discovered 
ill the daiknc^Sj and so narrow that in some places no 
two could go abreast. But the ardour of Wolfe and of 
his men was not to be repressed. The vanguard, led 
by Colonel Howe, a brother of the nobleman who fell at 
Ticonderoga, began to scale the precipice, — each man 
scrambling and climbing as he best coiildy— but moetLj 
pnUing themselves up by the bashes and brambles, by the 
stumps of trees, or the projecting points of rock« The 
enemy's picque^ roused at length, but too late^ heard the 
rustling from below, and fired down the precipice at ran- 
dom, as our men did up into the air. But, immediately 
aflter this ehance-TolIc} , the French, struck with panic at 
the strangeness of the attempt, and the sudden appear- 
ance of foes, whom thej had supposed on the other aide 
of the river, fled from their post, notwithstanding all the 
exertions of their officer* Our vanguard reached the 
summit in safety, and at once formed itself in line. Fteik 
detachments from below were now continually ascending^ 
and a nngle piece of artillery was also by main force 
dragged up. Meanwhile the boats had gone back for the 
second embarkation under Brigadier Townshend, uid 
thus at daybreak the whole British army stood in order 
of battle upon the heights. 

When the Marquis de Montcalm was first informed 
that the £nglish army appeared on the heights of 
Abraham, he thought the rumour only another feint 
to draw him from his lines ; but, on riding forward, bis 
own eyes convinced him of his error. Still, however, he 
was confident of a victory over his assailants. I see 
" them," he said, " where they ought not to be ; but if 
" we must fight I shall crush them.'** Without further 
delay, he hurried over the St. Charles by the bridge o£ 
boats, with as many of his troops as he could muster for 
action on so sudden an emergency. He found the 
English already advancing, and formed on the high 
ground at the back of Quebec. They had no cavalry, 
and only one gun, but were full of hope and ardour. 
Their left wing had been drawn out hj Wolfe in the 

* " -Tc les vois oil ils doiTcnt pas ^trc .... S'il fimt done com- 
<'battre jo vaisles denser." (Lord Orfoid's Memoin^ toL il p. 38e.j 
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manner wliich military men call en totence ; that is, a 
body with two faces to the CDcmy, so as to guard against 
its being outflanked. Amongst the troops in this quarter 
•was a Highland regiment, — one of Pitt's recent creation, 
— sad already coiiBpicaoas for its brayerj and conduct ; 
BCTeral of its men had been in Howe's Tsnguard, and 
thus the first to sesle the precipice. On the right were 
the Lonisburg grensdiersi extending towards the BL 
Lawrenoey and with a resiment behind them as a resenre* 
It was in the front of this right wing, where the hottest 
fire was expected, that Wolfe had fixed his own station. 
The dispositions of If ontcahn on his part were equslly 
judidons. He had skilfally intermingled his reguUur 
and Canadian regimentSy so as to strengthen and support 
the latter, while the greater part of his Indians were to 
spread thcmselyes beyond the English left, and endcavoor 
to outflank it. The thickets and copses in his firont he 
filled with 1,600 of his best marksmen, who kept up an 
irregular but galling fire. By these skirmishers the ad- 
Tsnced picquets of the English were driven in with 
something <^ confusion, but Wolfe hastened to ride along 
the line, encouraging the men to stand firm, telling them, 
that the light infantry had only obeyed his instructions^ 
andy above all, enjoining them to reserve their fire until 
the enemy should come within forty yards of the muzzles 
of their guns. Thus our troops remained immoveable^ 
while the Frencli were coming on, and firing as they 
came. Many of onr men were struck ; Wolfe himself 
received a ball in his wrist, but he tied his handkerchief 
jibont tlie won 11(1, and never swerved from liis post. 
Immoveable the troops remained until they saw tho 
enemy within forty yards, — then, indeed, a well-aimed 
and simultaneous volley was poured from the whole 
British line. Ko sooner had the smoke cleared away 
than the i^reat effect of this close discharge became ap- 
parent ; ri umbers of the enemy were lying on the ground ; 
some few had fled ; tlie greater part wavered. At this 
decisive moment Wolfe dai'ted forward, and cheered on 
his grenadiers to a charge. Just then a second ball 
struck him in the groin, but he dissembled his anguish, 
and continued to give his orders as before. A third 
shot, however, piercing his breast, he fell to the ground^ 

X 8 
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sod wan cifrittd to liie raar. At nearly l3ie same tine^ 
in anollier part 4)f the fieldi Brigadier MoncktoD was 
aeTerel^ wounded, and thus the command devolred oa 
Brigadier Townahend, who took all proper measuiea ta 
complete the Ttetory, and to pursue the vanquished. 

At the rear, to which he had been conveyed, Wolfe, 
meanwhile, la/ expiring. From time to time he lifted 
hia head to gaze on the field of battle, till he found his 
eife-sight begin to faiL Then for some moments he lay 
motionless with no other sign of life than heaTj breath* 
ing or a stifled groan. All at once an officer who stood 
by exclaimed, " See how they run ! " — " Who run ? " — 
criofl Wolfe, eagerly raising himself on his elbow. 
*' The enemy," answered the officer ; *' they give way in 

all directions." — " Then God be praised!" said Wolfe, 
after a short pause ; *' I shall die happy." — These were 
his last words ; he ap^ain fell back, and turning on hid 
side, as if by a sharp convulsion, expired. He was but 
thirty-three years of age, wlicn llms — the Nelson of the 
army — he died amidst the tidings of the victory he had 
achieved. 

On the side of the French, as of the English, in this 
battle, both the first and the second in command fell dan- 
gerously wounded. The Marquis de Montcalm was struck 
by a musket-ball while gallantly endeavouring to rally 
his men. He was carried back into the city, where he 
expired next day. When told that his end was ap- 
proaching, he answered, in a spirit ortliy the antacroaiat 
of Wolfe, " So much the better; I shall not live then to 
^ see the surrender of Quebec.** The loss of the French, 
in killed, wounded, and prisoners, had been 1,500; our 
own» 64a On the 18th of September, the fifth day from 
the battle, the capitalatioii of the cit^ wae signed. The 
ganiaon maanehedoat with all the honours of war, to be 
conTejed to tlie nearest port of Eranee. The. l^glisli 
wnay remained in Quebec, as the garrison of their new 
conquest, ]but the English 4eet returned home. 

In England^ Wolfe's letter of the 2d September, an« 
nouneinjj^ his dismal prospects, and seeming to prepare 
the nation for a reverse or a retreat^ had been made 
public. Only three dajs afterwards came the news of 
the battle and conquest of Quebec. Tlius tiie jnerioni 
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gloom served only to heighten tiie <xult:ition and the 
glory, — blended, however, with deep ^ympathv and 
sorrow for the young hero's fall. "Joy, grict, curifmity, 
"astonishment," pays an eye-witness, "were painted in 
" every countenance ; the more they inquired tlie Iiigher 
" their admiration rose.** The mourning for Wolfe was 
worn by all cla«^ses, — rich and poor, — high and low.f 
When hi3 remain!* arrived at Portsmouth they ^^'ere 
landed amidst the highest honours; minute guns wore 
fired ; the flags waved half-mast high ; and an escort, 
with arms reversed, stood ready to receive the coffin on 
shore. It was then conveyed to the parish churcii of 
Greenwich, and laid by the side of his father, who had 
died only a few months before. A widowed mother still 
remained to mourn over their only child. 

By the House of Commons, a monument in Westmin- 
ster Abbey, and at the public charge, was unanimously 
voted to Wolfe on the motion of Pitt. His speech on 
this occasion, unlike moft of his Bpeeehee, was i^emedi* 
tsted, and, unlike them^ alao^ was wtntiiig in anisuitiMi 
and power ; bat the enUmsiasm of his hearers supplied 
«rer7 deficiency. ^More recently, on the other Mb d 
Ae Atlantic, a amall cohimn has been raised to marie tlie 
rery spot where Wdfe received his death^woond. Bnl 
tiie noblest monument to his memory is one t^ blendi 
bis fame wiHi the fame €i bis gallant enemj,— fkr di^ 
&rettt» indeed, as to success, but alike both in coorage 
and in doom. Amidst the Government gardens of Qod^ 
bee there now stands an obelisk sixty feet in height; — 
its front locking to the land-side, along which the Fieoxih 
General moved, bears inscribed the word MoifTGAUf 
its sontb front, towards which the English General ad- 
▼aaced, bears the word Wolfe4 This joint tribute to 
departed worth was planned by the generous mind — as 
the first stone was laid bj the hand— 6f another gallant 
soldier, — DALBonsn. 

* 

* Lord Orford*s Memoirs, vol. ii. p. 384. 

f GleiG:'s British Commanders, vol. ii. p. 359. • •-• 

^ Travels iii Canada by J. S. 13uckiDgham, Esq^ p. 238» 
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CHAPTER XXXVI. v ' ' 

In the debate upon the monument to Wolfe, Pitt had 
paid some well-earned compliments to Admiral Saunders, 
— a man, he said, equalling those who have beaten Ar- 
madas, — " May I anticipate ? " added he, — " those who 
"will beat Armadfis ! " * — These word?? proved jiro 
phetic, and were lulfiUed almost immediately after they 
were uttered. On that same day, the 20th of ^ovember^ 
we achieved a great victory at sea. 

Durinc^ the whole summer the Brest fleet had been 
closely blockaded by Admiral vSir Edward Hawke, while 
some frigates under Captain Duff cruised along the coast 
to the southward, from the port of Orient to the sands of 
Olonne. But when the autumnal gales set in, Sir Ed- 
ward Hawke was driven from the coast of France to that 
of England, and the French Admiral at Brest, M. de 
Confians, seized the opportunity to sail forth with hi* 
fleet, — twenty-one ships of the Hue and four frigates. 
His design was to attack and overpower the squadron of 
Duff before the larger fleet could return to its assistance; 
but Hawke, with an energy that appeared as though it 
could control the winds and the waves, and which ia 
truth could profit by the slightest Tariations in either, 
was already steering back to his post, and succeeded in 
joining Duff's squadron off the point of Quiberoa befcce 
Conflans could attack it. With the addition of Duff's force 
iSbB English Admiral was an overmatch for the French; 
he was superior bj two ships of the line and six frigates^ 
and (according to the not unapt, though quibbling, illns* 
tratton of a contemporary writer,) he descried the eneoij 
*^ fluttering at his appearance as a bird at the sight of a 
^ H^WK."! Conflans no longer ventured to seeik, norevea 
to awai^ an engagement in the open sea. He drew his 

* 3Lord Qrford's Memoirs, vol iL p. 89a, 
t Entiek's Hutoiy, toL iv. p. S6a» 
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slups close in shore towards the mouth of the Vilaine,— 
a coast guarded by granite rocks and islets above, — by 
shoals and quicksands below. On this very coast the 
earliest British lleet on record had perished.* Had Sir 
Edward Hawke desired to retire without striking a blow, 
he would not have wanted strong arguments to justify 
his conduct ; and no doubt, had there still been a FHme 
Minister like Newosll^ there would bare been no leek 
of Admirals like Byng. But it is the peculiar glory of 
Pitti — and a praise which all parties haye eoneinred ia 
awarding him, — that he could impress his own energy 
on every branch of the public service; that under ma 
direction our chiefs^ both by land and sea» viewed obsta* 
des and dangers as he did, — only as a spur to ezertion» 
and as an enhancement of fame. » Neither the terrors of 
an unknown coasts nor those of a wintry storm (for it 
was now the 20th of November, and the sea was rolling^ 
high) could divert the settled purpose of Hawke. He 
gave the signal for immediate action,-* passing by the 
rest of the enemy's fleet with his own ship, the Royal 
George, and reserving his fire for the Soleil Koyal, whidi 
bore M. de Conflans, and was at this time the largest 
vessel in the French navy. In vain did his pilot repre- 
sent to him the peril of such a navigation. Sir Edward 
answered, "You have done your duty in this remon- 
" strance ; you are now to obey my orders, and lay 
" me alongside the French Admiral." An action com- 
menced in such a spirit could scarcely fail of triumphant 
success. Before night two French ships had struck; 
four others, amongst which was the Sulcil Royal, had 
been sunk ; the rest, more or less damaged, sought salctj' 
by running up the Yilaine. Durini!' tbe whole ensuini; 
night Hawke heard guns of diatress, but could not tell 
whether of friend or foe, nor yet oflfer any assistance. 
In the morning it was found, that, besides the French 
ships stranded, two of ours, — tlie Resolution and the 
Essex, — were lost, having become entangled in the 
shoals^ but all their men and part of their stores were 

♦ Cappnr, Do Bell. Gall. lib. m. ch. 9. nnrl 15. Th.h was in Caesars 
warajrainst the Vcneti, or ] (dple of Vannes. And he adds : Auxilia 
** a ikitauma, (^uo; contra cas regiones posita eet., arcessuat," 
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ittved. The nmnber of our killed had been but forty,— 
of our wounded bat 200. Sadi was the entire loss at- 
tending this important victory, won in the midst of alom 
and tempest, which ended all thoughts of the threatened 
invasioiiy and gave the finishing blow to the naval poirar 
of France during the whole remainder of the war. The 
thanks of Parliament were voted to the gallant A^niral; 
a pension of 1,500/. a year for his own life and his son's 
was conferred by the King*, and in theenaoiiig ragli 
he was raised to the peerage. 

It well flcservos commemoration, that Admiral Saun- 
ders, who had just returned from North America, im- 
mediately, and without waiting for orders, sailed from 
Plymouth to join Hawke, and take part in the expected 
action, hut arrived too late. 

Before Dunkirk, as before Brest, our blockading 
squadron had been driven homewards by the violence of 
the eastern gales, and Thurot had been enabled to make 
his escape frum the first as Conflans from the latter; but 
his force was no more than five ships, and he could only 
in the first instance seek shelter along the coasts of 
Sweden and Norway. 

year, so fraught with glory to England, was not 
auspicious to our ally the King of Prussia. — During the 
spring and early summer he had remained entirely on the 
defensive, content with maintaining against the Austriaos 
the borders of Saxony and Silesia. But a formidable 
Russian army, commanded by Greneral Soltikow, was now 
again advancing to the Oder, and the Austrians were, 
moreover, sending it a large auxiliary force under 
Landohn* It was Frederick's object to prevent, if pos- 
sible, ^8 jimetioii. He deepatdied General Wedel widi 
some good troops, and with positive orders to risk an on* 
gagement* Wed^ aeoordingly attacked llie Busrians ob 
ibe 23d of July, but was wocsted, witii keavj loss, aad 
the enemy's junction was coBtpfeted. Freteiek mm 
resolved to march against the Bossians in person. He 
finmd them stiU on tl& light bank of the Oder, dose to Ae 
city of IVankforti and encamped at the village of Kuners- 
dorf ; it was nearly the same district whm he had de- 

• Ann. Beg. 1759, pi 131. 
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feftted them the year before. His force was now 48,000 
men; their's, including Laudohn's, above 60,000. On 
the 12th of August, a day of nearly tropical heat, the 
King led on his troops at inid-day to the charge. Long 
and bloody was the fight. Before six in the evening, 
however, the Kussians had been driven from their lines, 
with the loss of several thousand prisoners and nearly 
200 pieces of cannon. The victory seemed decided, and 
Frederick despatched a courier wiUi the joyful tidings to 
Berlin. Had the Prussians been sttialled with these ad^ 
vantages, there seems no doabt tfaat the enemy woM 
lukTe fbrUiwitii retreated towards their own dominions, as 
tbey had last year after the battle of Zomdorf ; bnt the 
King was eager, not aerdjto defeat bnt to desfioy these 
barteoQS mvaden. Wearied as were bis troops, and 
ooDtrasy to the advice of Seydlits and bis other best 
officers^ be eommanded another attack. By this time the 
Bossiaas had talcen post on some rising groond,— the 
' oemelery of the Jews of Firankfort SeTcral times were 
the Fmssiana led np by their monarch in person to assail 
thw stroi^f position^ bnt always in rain. At length Aeir 
exhanstum from a long previons marcfa^ — from so many 
boors of cooiliety-"fromthe borningheatof that summer 
day»— eonld no longer be controlled, and Laudohn, 
watching the moment^ poored in npon them with a body 
of yet msh Austrian carahry. The effect was decisive. 
A defeat ensued^ the most complete that Frederick had 
yet sustained, or* perhaps, yet inflicted. A full half of 
the Prussian army were killed, wounded, or taken. Fre- 
derick himself had been urged to quit the field before the 
nmt became universal, but answered, I have a duty to 
" perform as well as you.* — Two horses were killed 
under him, and a gold case which he carried in his pocket 
was crunhod by a miisket-ball. In the rotrcat he wa3 
neiirly surrounded and made prisoner, and only saved by 
the intrepidity ot" one of his oliicers, Captain Prittnitz, 
who threw himself f orward with an hundred hussar^?, and 
«ficcted a few moments' diversion. It was many miles 
from the field of battle, at the village of Otscher, that 
the King first found some moments of respite or repose. 
There, in a hut which had been plundered and half 
ruined by some roving Cossacks^ he Hung himself down 
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upon a heap of straw. Of the 48,000 men whom he had 
led to conflict in the morning scarceljr 3,000 then re* 
mained beneath his banner. Berlin seemed open to tlie 
enemy, and no hope beyond it. 1>( sides the Russians^ 
no doubt that Austi ians, Poles, Swedes, and Saxons, — 
every tribe, — would be ready to rush in upon the fallea 
lion. Daring these dismal hours the thoughts of Fre- 
derick xeverted to the phial of poison which he stiJl 
bore concealed in his clothes, and he appears to have 
determined upon suicide, as his sole refuge from an igno- 
minious submission. To Count Finkenstein, his principal 
Minister at Berlin, he wrote a brief account of his over- 
throwy and added : The results of this disaster will be 

even worse than the disaster itself. I have no resource 

lefty.and to tell you the truth, I look upon every thing as 
** lost. But I shall not survive the ruin of my countryv 

Farewell for ever. Fsdebig.''* — In like manner, and 
in the same night, he drew out instructions for General 
Finck, on whom the chief command of the army would 
after his own death devolve. After directing that an 
oath of allegiance should be taken to his nephew, and 
that his brother, Prince Henry, should be obeyed as 
Regent, he points out some faint prospect of defeating 
Laiidohn should he advancn singly, and with too mucU 
ardour, towards Berlin. Sncli," he says in conclusion, 
*• is the only advice which, under such unhappy eircum- 
" stances, I find myself able to crive. Had I any resources 
** left I should have remained at my post.^f 

Even the man most deterniinod on self-destruction 
from his misfortunes will hesitate, — so long as these 
niistortunes leave him any respite, — before he swallows 
the dose or draws the triprger. Frederick paused in his 
resolve until he 8lioiil<l see the enemy advancing. To 
his surprise he found them nejriect their auspicious 
opportunity. With the Russians, as with all other vet 
semi-barbarous tribes, the fxst days alter a successful 

♦ It was the King's constant habit» — from what reason or fan(^y I 
know not, — to sign in French, as F^nc, instead of Frederic. See, 
for instance, In the flnt vdnme of the ChaAam CkxrreqxMideQce, m 
fac-simile of his ktter to Pitt, dated Januaiy & 1759* 

I T^oth these remarkable documents, — the first hi the origina] 
Frc ncli, and the secoad translated from the German,— -will be fotmd 
in mj Appendix. 
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battle were deToted, not to reaping its fmits, but to 

feasting and carousing. Their loss in the action, more- 
over, had been most severe ; not short, it is probable, of 
20,000 men. " If I gain another such victory,** said 
Soltikow, "I shall have to carry tlie news of it myself^ 
" nlone, and staff in hand, to Peter-hnr^." * But a still 
more essential caii'^e of inactivity wa'^ tlie jealousy v/hich 
now prevailed between SoUikow and JJaun. The Russian 
General complained, that whilst ho Iiad been winning 
two battles the Austrian liad done nothing: towards tho 
common cause. "It is now for my colleague to bestir 
** himself," cried he ; for my part, I have performed 

enough.** f Thus the Russians made no forward move- 
ment; and Frederick, gathering fresh hope from tho 
delay, rallied his defeated troops, and called in some new 
regiments from his garrisons, some new artillery from 
his arsenals, so that in a few days he was again at tho 
head of 80,000 well-appointed men. In the result, as 
winter approached, the Russians slowly withdrew towards 
their own territory, and Laudohn, separating from them^ 
inarched back into Moravia. 

Freed from these enemies, the King hastened to Saxony. 
His absence from that quarter had already lost him tho 
great city of Dresden; nor did affairs proceed much 
more prosperously after his return. One of his Grenerala 
was surprised and defeated in crossing the Elbe, near 
Meissen; another General, Finck, — ^the same to whom 
Frederick had bequeathed the chief command i^er tibe 
battle of Kunersdorf, and who was now at the head of 
12,000 men in a separate division,— chose his position at 
Maxen with so litUe skill that he was surrounded and 
compelled to lay down his arms. No event In Frederick's 
whole career seems to have more deeply wounded his 
pride« During the whole remainder of his reign he 
continued to show marked disfavour to everj officer who 
had been — however innocently— -present with the capitu- 
lating army* Thus, for instance, when one of them^ 
long afterwards grown a veteran, and destitute in his 
unfriended old age^ sent in an humble petition for & 



* Prcusp, Lebeiu-Gescfaidite, voL il p. SIS* 
t Azehenholts, vol L p« SS9. 
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penaioiiy t&e King, with a bitter sneer, wrote upon the 
margin : Asmgn him a pension bj all means ! Aasign 

** it on the profits of Maxen ! **♦ 

Yet, notwithstanding the manifold reTeraes snstaiiied 
by Frederick daring this eampaagn, his position, at its 
dose, did not seem greatljr worse than at its commence- 
ment With the exception of Dresden, there was no loss 
either of town or territory. But the ranks of his veterans 
bad been frightfuUy thinned by privati(m or the swordt 
and could only be lecraited from peasants or deserters* 
So low were his resources that he merely maintained hia 
troops bj debasing the Prussian coin, and mingling a 
large alloy with the gold of the English subsidy. Stil^ 
howOTer, undaunted in spirit, the IQng fixed his winter* 
quarters at Freyberg, in Siucony, rapidly and ably ex* 
changing the fatigues of warfare for his scarcely inferior 
toils and anxieties of state. 

In this campaign Pnnce Ferdinand was equally able 
and more fortunate. Besides the Hanoverians and H'es- 
sians in British pay he had under his direction 10,000 
or 12,000 British soldiers, amongst whom, since the 
death of the Duke of Marlborough, Lord George Sack- 
ville was the senior officer. The French, on their part, 
were makinp!' great exertions, under the new administra- 
tion of the Duke de Choiseiil ; larjie reinforcements were 
sent into Germany, and early in the year they surprised 
by stratagem the free city of Frankfort, and made it the 
place of arms for their southern army. No object could 
be of greater moment to Ferdinand than to dislodge them 
from this important post. Leaving: behind him, in their 
quarters, his British and Hanoverians, to the number of 
25,000, to ob>*orve the Mareschal de Contades upon th.e 
Lippe, he marciied away secretly and rapidly with his 
remaining force of 30,000 men. lie found the second 
French army, 35,000 stronj^, commanded by the Duke 
de Broglie, and encamped at Bergen, on the Nidda, ia 
front of Frankfort. In thia position they were attacked 
by Ferdinand on the 13th of April. Three times in 
three hours was the villafje of Bersren taken and retaken. 
Great courage and great skiU were displayed on both 

* Sec a note Q to Preuss Lebens-Gcschichte, yoL il p. 226. 
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sides, till, at length, m weU-eonoerted mtncBime of De 
Broglie torned the flank of the HanoYemiUy and decided 
ib» battle. Prince Ferdinand was oompeQed to retread 
with a losi of 2,000 men and five pieoea of artiUecy. 

Thia leverae would, it was supposed, rednce Prince 
Ferdinand to the defenaiTe durii^ the remainder of the 
campaign. Both De Broglie and Contadea eagerlj pushed 
forward, their oppooenta giving way before them* Com« 
bining their forces, thej reduced Cassel, Munaler, and 
Minden, and they felt assured that the whole £leetorate 
moat soon again be theirs. Already had 1^ arduYoa 
and the most Taluable property been sent off ^rom 
fiaaoYer to Stade. Already did a new Haatenbeck*-* 
new Closter-Seven-^iise in view. But it waa under such 
difficulties that the genius of Ferdinand shone fortJu 
With a far inferior army (for thus much is acknowledged, 
altliough I do not find the French numbera dearly or 
precisely stated), he still maintained hia ground on the 
left of the Weser, and supplied every defect by his 
superiority of tactics. He left a detachment of 5,000 
men exposed, and seemingly unguarded, as a bait to lure 
De Ck)ntades from his strong position at Minden. The 
fVench Mareschal was deceived by the feint, and directed 
the Duke de Broglie to march forward and profit by the 
blunder, as he deemed it to be. On the 1st of Auffual^ 
apcordingly, De Broglie advanced into the plain, his u>roe 
^vided in eight columns ; but on reaching a small emi- 
nence which lay along his iront^ near IM^den, he waa 
atmck with surprise on beholding, not the single detach- 
ment he expected, but the whole army of tiie allies, whidi 
had marched in the night, and was now ranged in excel- 
lent order. He was compelled to call De Contades to his 
aid ; retreat seemed no longer safe or easy, and thus the 
two French Generals were drawn in to accept a battle 
on unfavourable ground, hemmed in between a river and 
a morass, and reduced to place their infantry on the 
wings, — their cavalry in the centre. It was nearly 
the same distribution wliicli, lialf a century before, had 
lost them the batiio of Blenheim.* In other respects, 
perha|i% a resemblance might be traced to Waterloo; 

* Ck>xe'sJUfe ofAUr]boroDgb,voLi.p.3M.ed»ia20. 
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for the French cavalry made repeated and furious onsets 
apainst the Engrlish and Hanoverian infantry which lay 
be i ore thcra at Prince Ferdinand's centre, but this foot, 
forming itself into compact bodies, stood all the charges 
with the utmost steadiness and resolution, until at length, 
the enemy's horse being thoroughly discomfited and dis- 
couraged, their entiro Ime gave way, and their Generals 
issued the signal for retreat. At this decisiye moment 
the Prince sent his cxdm to lard George Saekville, -who % 
commanded the whole English and some German cavalry 
on the right wing of the Allies, and who had hitherto 
heen kept back as a reserve. The orders were to charge 
and overwhehn the Itonch in their retreat, before thej 
could reach any clear ground to rally. Had these orders 
heen duly fnlfilledy it is acknowledged by French writers 
that their anny most haye been utterly destroyed * ; but 
Lord George either could not or womd not understand 
what was enjoined him. In. yain did the Prince send 
him in succession one German and tvro English aides- de-^ 
camp^ with reiterated directions ; Lord George exdaimed 
that surely His JEBghness could not intend to break the 
line, and that he must ride off and speak to the Prince 
hinttelf. Meanwhile^ Ferdinand, losing patience, aent 
orders to the Marquis of Grranby, who commanded the 
second line, and Lord Grranby advanced with great 
alacrity; but aboye half an hour had been wasted, and 
the opportunity was lost 

Under such drcnmstanoes the victory of Minden would 
not have been signal or complete but for a previous and 
most high-spirit^ precaution of Prince Ferdinand. He 
had sent round to the rear of the French a body of 10,000 
men, under his nephew, — and also the King of Prussia's 
— - the Hereditary Prince of Brunswick, who had already 
disttnguished himself on several occasions during the late 
campaigns. On this day the young Prince succeeded in 
routing the Duke de Brissac, an officer commissioned to 
secure the enemy's communication with Hervorden. Thus 
Ferdinand became master of the passes^ and the French 

* " L'amige de Contades devait aa^antie ; hominM, cJimitz; 

canons, drapeanx, toot Hnh tomb*? aux mains de Vtoomij' (Sii- 
mondi, Hisioiie dee X^ran^eie, vol jodz. p. 197*} 
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were eon?trainccl to continue their rrtrrat in disorder 
Upon the whole, their loss was 8,000 men kiiicd, wounded, 
or taken, thirty pieces of artillery, and seventeen etand* 
ards. And the most surprising thini^," adds n French 
account, "of this day's action was l^rince Ferdinand's 
"judgment and boldness in siiuliiiu: out a detachment of 
" 10,000 men the moment he was going to cngajre a su- 
** perior army.*** Contades and De Broglie endeavoured 
to excuse themselves at the Court of Versailles by recri- 
minating upon each other; but far dilferent was the re- 
ception given to their complaints ; the first officer was 
recalled, — the latter made a Field Marshal! Meanwhile 
the French troops were rapidly driven from their recent 
conquests ; Cassel, Munster, and Marburg yielded in suc- 
cession to the allied arms. Ferdinand could not, indeed, 
carry his successes so far as he desired, being under the 
necessity, after the disaster at Maxen, of despatching the 
HereditaiT F^mce ta Hie Emg of VruaMn aid ; yet still 
he eompdled the French to end the campaign nearly 
wh&c€ tiiej had b^trn it, and to take aip their winter* 
quarters around the citj of Frankfort 

Great was the rejoicing in England at the Tictory of 
)|inden. Prince Ferdinand received from King Greorge 
the Garten a gift of 20,00011 (which His H^jest^ aft^ 
ward$ charged to the House of CTommonsX nnd a pension 
of 2,000/. yearly. To the Hereditary Prince the King of 
Prussia showed his mtitade hf a cheaper expedient ; he 
wrote him an Ode ! f 

But loud and fierce was the outcry, botli in Germany 
nnd at home, against the leader of the £oglish cavalry* 
Lord George Sackville, born in 1716, was son of the 
first and father of the hut Duke of Dorset Oi an actiTO 

* This account is cited by Entlck. (Hist., vol. iv, p. 15.)^Sed 
also Archeiiholtz, vol. ii. p. 26. 

^ ** Regardcz-ie, ma soiiur, Tamour vous y convie, 
** Daus vos flancs vertueux ce heros prit la vie 

Et ses lans talens $ 
** Yotre belto aiiie en lui retra^ son image ; 
" Dc son angiiste p^rc il a tout le courage 
" Et les grands sentimens I " 

Of such stanzas there are thirty-two more. (CEuvres Posthamu^ 
ToL xiv. p. 233—241. ed. 1789.; 

vol*. IV» K 
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iHid M^iriiig torn of mind, he had served on several 
foreign expeditions, without disparagement, at least, if 
not with distinction ; he had been Secretary for IreUnd 
daring his £ither^8 Yioe-Rojalty ; he had taken on many 
occasions a forward and able part in debate. " Lord 
" Greorge's fall is prodigious," says a contemporary, writ- 
ing aft^r the day of Minden. "Nobody stood higher; 
"nobody has more ambition or more sense.*** On the 
evcnini^ of that day so fatal to his reputation Lord 
George did not sernple to mix with the General Officers 
at Prince Ferdinand's table; — .an appearance which, 
some may think, required full as much intrepidity as to 
have led his cavalry to the charge. The Prince expressed 
his surprise to the oflftcers nearest him, but made no 
public observation at that time. Next day, liowever, 
came forth General Orders from His Highness, thanking 
the troops, and many officers by name, for their conduct 
in the battle. Lord George's name was not mentioiied; 
an omission in itself sufficiently significant, but he was 
moreover glanced at in two passages, and in a manner 
not to be misunderstood. " His Scrcno Highness orders 

it to be declared to Lieutenant General the Marquis of 
*^ Granby that he is persuaded that if he had had the 
'-good fortune to have had him at the head of the cavalry 
*^ of the right wing his presence would have greatly con* 

tributed to make the deeision of tliat day more 0091- 

l^ete and more brillifl«t.'* ^< And Has Seme 

^ Highness desires and orders the Generals of the annj, 
'^that upon all occasions when orders are brought to 
^ them by his aides-de^samp they be obeyed pimctoallv, 
^ and without delaj.'f ^ un bound in fairness to adl 
that the Prince had been previously olfended with Lord 
€ieQrge» for his iroward and repining temper, and was 
therefore by no means indihed io soften any ehssge that 
might be. justly urged against him. 

Lord George, stung to the quick by this public rebulqe^ 

* H. Walpole to Sir H. Mnnn, August 29. 1759. 
t See these General Orders at ieugth in the Aiuinal Eegister, 1759, 
p. 233. 

X " hard Ckorge Dever had the art of conciliating aflbefion. Hb 
Md Ihwarted Prince Ferdinand and disgnsted him in the ptOfiOH 
K campaign." (Lord Ocford*8 Memoirs, toL it. p. 362^) 
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and still more, perlnpei hj the general feeling in the 
tarmj to his di^yonr, — - wr^ home fsr leave to xesigii 

Ids command, end to rettmi. Both these requests were 
most readily granted. On arriying in England early in 
September he found Idmaelf received bj the nation with 
scarcely less abhorrence or less clamour than Byng. The 
fayonr of Lord Bute, and through Lord Bute of the Heir 
Apparent, were of little avail. He wrote again to the 
Searatary of State, s(^eiting a Court Martial. This was 
promised him, but, <m aooonnt of the absence of the 
officers required as witneaBes, was postponed until after 
the close of the campaign. Meanwhile, Pitt declared 
that he was not satisfied with Lord George's explana- 
tiona or those of his aide-de-camp *, and Lord George 
was at once dismissed from all his emplo3rment8,^the 
ecmimand of a regiment, a poet in the Ordnance and the 
rank of General. 

When, in the February ensuing, the promised Court 
Martial met, a doubt was started (not on Lord George's 
side), and was referred to fhp Jud<xp?, whether a man no 
longer in the army could he sulijcct to Military Law. 
The Judges gave their opinions that, so far as tliey could 
then see, the trial mip:ht proceed, but they reser\ ed to 
themselves a further consideration, if any appeal should 
be made from the sentence. Tlie witnesses were then 
examined, e?»peeially Colonel Fitzroy, Ciiptain Li^onier, 
and Captain Wintzingerode, the three aides-de-camp of 
Prince Ferdinand, wiio established in the clearest man- 
ner the char^^e of order? brought and not obeyed. Lord 
G«orge*8 deience turned mainly on a seeming contradiction, 
between these orders. Captain Ligonierhad bid biin ad- 
vance with the wlioU^ cavalry, and Colonel Fitzroy witii 
the British cavalry only. At the time Lord George had. 
observed, " Captain l^igonier, your orders are contradic- 
" tory." But then Ligonier had replied, " In numbers 

only, my Lord ; their destination is the same.** In like 
manner Lord George had desired Fitzroj not to be in a 

* Mr. Pitt to Lord O. Saekville, Sept 9. 1759. Gfaatham Coite- 
q^denc^ He promised, however, to Lord Bute. all the officea.of 
"•hamanity, as a most unhappy man." (Aug. 15. 1759) and con- 
son ted that Lord George should return fiooiGenaAoy bjpermisnoiiy- 
iiuitead ot by order. * 

31 2 
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bnnj. ^ I am oat of breath with galloping,'' said Fits* 
TOj, ^ which makes me speak quic^ but mj orders axe 

positive. The fVench are in disorder. Here is a 
" glorious opportimity for the English to distinguish 
« themselves.'' — Snrely* under sa<£ circomstancesy no 
General of spirit would have wasted time by asking to 
consult Prince Ferdinand ; no other word than ^ Chaige 1* 
would have burst from his lips* 

Lord Granbj had been summoned as a witness for the 
prosecutiotty but his testimony was marked by compas- 
sionate tenderness, softening, or suppressing^ so far as 
truth aUowedy whatever could load the prisoner* This 
tenderness was the more admired since at the army 
Grranby and Sackville had been very far from friendiL 
The evidence of another officer, Colonel Sloper, bore 
hard upon Lord George. He declared that he had re- 
marked Lord George's confusion at the time^ and had 
said to Ligonier, — and Ligonier deposed to having heard 
the words, — For God's sake repeat your orders to that 

man, that he may not pretend not to understand them, 
« — for it is near half an hoar ago that he has received 
^ orders to advance, and yet we are still here ; — bat yoa 
" see the condition he is in !"* 

The defence of Lord George before his judges was 
skilful and able ; his demeanour haughty and undaunted. 
According to Horace Walpole's narrative, " he treated 
*' the inferiority of their capacities as he would have 

done if sittinfi* amonfist them. He browbeat the wit- 
*' nesses, gave the lie to Sloper, and used the Judge Ad- 
" vocate, though a very clever man, with contempt." \ 
The officers of the Court Martial, however, appear to 
have fulfilled their duty with equable firmness, — neither 
softened by his eloquence, nor yet irritated by his pride. 
Their final decision was, that Lord George had been 
guilty of disobeying Prince Ferdinand's orders, and that 
he was unfit to serve His Majesty in any military capa-* 
city whatever. — Yet, notwithstanding this judicial sen 
tence^ — notwithstanding the public opinion in support 

* Proceedings o£ the Court MBrtial, pabliahed by authoii^f I7MV 

pp. 32. and 171. 

f Hemoirs, voL ii p. 4d0t> 
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t>f il9«**80 unbitiotts a spirit was not easilj quelled, and 
he rose in the enstting reign to tiie highest employments 
in civil aflTaiis* 

On impartiallj reviewing the whole case^ and judging 
f for such is the right of History) the ji|dges» we shidl, I 
tbink, acknowledge that their decision was equitably 
founded. The only doubt that arises iS| whether Sack* 
Tille was swayed by one of those panics to which men 
of quick genius are sometimes prone, or by an envy of 
Prince Ferdinand's greatness, and a desire to leave the 
victory of his rival incomplete. The latter motive is 
fdlcpfed by several writers.* My own opinion, I confess, 
inc] i nes to the former. 

The papers of Mareschal de Contades, which had been 
taken by the victors of Minden, were a few weeks after- 
wards sent to the press in England. It then appeared 
that the instructions under which he had acted from 
Mareschal de Belleisle, as Minister of War, were such as 
to reflect great discredit on his government $ they pre- 
scribed in several passages the laying waste of fertile 
districts and the plunder of peaceable inhabitants. — Lord 
Chesterfield, amidst his retirement, snatched, it is said, a 
short interval from illness f to write and publish a letter 
eetting this unwarrantable policy in the strongest light. 

To the foreign transactions of this year I must add 
the decease of the King of Spain, Ferdinand the Sixth, 
a Prince of excellent intentions, but desponding temper 
and slender capacity. He was conseions of his own de- 
fects, and on one occasion, when a courtier had paid him 
a compliment on his skill in shootini;, ]ie replied : " It 
** would be extraordinary if I could not do one thing 
" well ! On cominn; to the tlu*one in 1746 he had con- 
tinned his confidence to Ids father's favourite Minister, 
Don Zeno bomo de Villa, Marquis de Ensenada, who had 

* Archenholtfy vot il p. 22. — Sismondi, voL sdx. p. 198. &c. 

f At this time he says to the Bishop of Watcrford ; " I liavc been 
** i)t\vu ^vithiu these three months not f>nly too ill to write, but too ill 

to siKjak, ihiiik, or move. Now I have a favourable moment of 
negative health." (Letter, Dec 9. 1759.) In anoAer letter he mllets 

I cm only Tcgetate with the TegetaMei and canawl with the lepCiles 

of my garden.** On the whole I have great doubts as to tho 
authorship of the tract which is here ascribed to hnn. (1853.^ 

% Coze, Boorboa lim^s of Spain, vol. iv. p, 18, oct. ed* 
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xmised himself from aa humble rank, — a derk in a bank- 
ing houae in Cadiz, — and vrho felt a just pride at his rapid 
and unassisted elevation. Thus, when he xeeeiTed the 
zank of Marquis^ he had chosen for his title the words XS SB 
KADA, Nothing of itself." His principal colleague, ^ 
Minister for Foreign Affiurs^ wae Don Joseph deCanraJiL 
The pride of this statesman seemed to lie in the oppoote 
direction ; he alleged a princely desoent from the Blood 
Bojal of Enghuidy and assumed the name of Lancaster 
in addition to his own. During the few hours that Priaes 
Charles Stuart was allowed to pass at Madrid in 1747 
he had skilfully endeavoured to work up<m this weakness: 
I spoke then, — so that Cfurvajal might hear, — that 
there was nobody could be more acceptable to me than 
him ; says I, in laughing, he is half an Englishman, 
being called Lancaster!"* In 1754, the death of 
Carvajal, and a Ck)urt cabal founded upon it, led to the 
fall of P^nsenada ; he was exiled to Granachi, aod his suc- 
cessor was General Richard Wall, a native of Ireland, 
and lately the S|)anish Ambiissador in London. On the 
wliole, under tliosc various Ministers, a tone of moderation 
and ini])artiality was preserved to foreign powers ; the 
offers ot" Gibraltar from KriLdand, and of Minorca from 
France, as the price of war, wvro equally declined ; and 
neither Englisii nor 1 reneli could obtain any decided or 
lasting prcponderajice at the Court of Madrid. The 
Ministers of Ferdinand, however, were not the persons 
who had mo^t weio^ht with him ; still higher in his favour 
stood the I tab an singer and aoFBXso FarinelH. Highest 
of all was lii^i Queen, Barbara of Portugal. This prin- 
cess was uhler than her husband, and far from beautiful; 
according:; to the French Ambassador, "her face is such 
" that she cannot be looked upon without pain." | But 
so great were, no doubt, her mental charms, that the King 
ever continued most passionatelj attached to her. At 

* Letter to his father, March 12. 1747. Appeudix, voL iiL 
f ** Son visage est id qu'on ne pent la regarder sans peina.* 
(LiliK dn Due da NoaiOeB k Look XV., la 90 AnSi 1746. IB- 
WMNt do Noaillea, TOLti. p. 365 ) Of her figure, Sir Benjamin 

K^ne fHVR, " it a '^TPfit (leal more than emlron point*' Neverthe- 
less, one of Her ^^lajtsty s iuvoturita divetsioos w cUuiciag 1" (Sod? 
furd Correspoudenc«, vol. ii. p. 6.) 
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her death without issue in August 1758, Ferdinand sunk 
into hopeless melancholy, immured himself in tlio secluded 
palace of Villa Viciosa, and refused to transact any public 
business. His situation is thus described by the British 
Ambassador, Lord Bristol : " The Catholic King will 
•* not be shaved, walks about without any covering but 
** his shirt, which has not been changed for % surorising 
** time, and a night-gown. He has not been in bed for 
^ ten nights, nor is he thought to hm dept Ayo horn 
^ mnoe tiie 2d ^ this month, and tiiat only br intervals 
ha]f an lioor^ sitting upon his eiialr. He dedlneB 
^ lying down^ because he imagines he shall die when he 
^ does so.** At length he expired on the 10th of Angoat 
1769, and in the fort^-seventh year of his age. 

Hie next hour to the throne was now his half-brother 
the Sjng of Naples, with whom Ferdinand had always 
maintaiim a cordial correspondence. As Sir Beujam^ 
Keene informs ns, ^ the two fings write to each other 
** by every coimer, tmt they never talk of their afiirs ) 
^ ^eir testers are only aocoants of the game they have 
^ killed in the foregoing week.^'t At the news of Fer? 
dinand's demise the El^ of Naples assomed the title of . 
CWles the Third, King of Spiiin and the Indies, and 
p r epar ed to set out for Us new dominions* It had been 
{mvided by the treaty of Vienna that the Crowns of 
Naples and Spain should never be nnited on the samo 
heady and it therefore became incumbent on Charles to 
resign the less valoablokingdom to his younger son ; hot 
here an obstacle intervened, through the hopeless idiotcy 
of his eldest, Don Philip. Under these circnmstances, 
Charles adopted a prudent and honourable pari He di- 
rected that the young Prince (then thirteen years of age) 
should be formally examined by physioians. Their re* 
p(»t, which was made public, declares that Don i^Hp is 
of low stature and contracted jointSy that he squints, and 
is short-sighted, that he is sometimes indifferent to things 
eimvenient for him, and at other times too warm and im- 

« EsAoTMMtollr.PiCI* KoFV«iBbw 

bon Kings of Spain, vol iv. p. 216. 

' f To Mr. Pitt, 8t ptrmbcr 26. 1757. On King Cbaries's feats as a 
spoitsiuaat see bwiabume's Travels in Spaiu, t<3. ii. p. 140. ed* 17774 
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petaous, Tbej go on to oomplain tbat he ba9 an obstinate 
avenion to fruits and sweetmeats, that all kinds of noise 
disturb and disconcert bim^ that pain or pleasure make no 
lasting impressionsy that he is utterly nnaeqnainted with 
politeness and good-breeding, that he has not the least 
idea of the mysteries of their holy religion, and, last^, 
thai he loves childish amusements, the most boisterous 
the best, and is continually shifting firom one thing to 
another.* Hereupon the King issued a decree, by whidi 
his eldest son was set aside,— his second, Don CarIo% 
was declared Pirince of Asturias, — and his third, Don 
Ferdinand, King of Naples, with a Council of Begency 
named by his father before his embarkation. 

The new Sovereign of Spain, like his predecessor, wss 
not a man of shining talents, but had many virtues,— 
justice, economy, and mildness. So strict were his no- 
tions of equity, that on leaving Naples he not only relin- 
quished every farthing of the public treasure^ but also 
every article of personal ornament, — even down to gems 
and rings, — considering them as the property of the 
people^ in whose palaces he had found or from whose re- 
sources he had purchased them. On arriving at Madzid 
he steered a happy mean between a blind acquiescence 
and rash innoyation, sending into exile Farin^li, as the 
mere minion of Court favour, but retaining in office 
Greneral Wall and other worthy servants of the late King, 
Of his foreign policy I shall hereafter have occasion to 
speak, and not in terms of praise. But his domestic ad- 
ministration shines forth like a green oasis amidst the 
long and dreary misgovernment of Spain. Strict justice 
was his fundamental rule. He honestly desiirncd the 
public good, and steadily pursued it, with a limited capa- 
city indeed, but with a boundless benevolence. " He 
" ever," writes a liritish Ambnssador at his Court, *' pre- 
" fers carrying a point by gentle means, and hiis the 
" patience to repeat exhortations rather than exert his 

authority even in trides. Yet with the greatest air of 

. * See this Report printed at fall length In the Aimiial.Begirter, 

1759, p. 251. Horace Walpole maUgnantly adds : " If these defecti 
** were dif^qualiticatioQs, hard would be the fate of mofit ioyereigitf 2** 
(Mem., vol. iL p. 375.) 
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^ genUenesSy lie keeps his Ministers and ftttondaats is 
" the utmost awe.** * During hia reign torture was aho* 
lished, and the Inquisition^ if still retained^ yet chedced 
and curhed. Though without any taste for Uterature or 
the arts, he held out to them a fostering hand. Erery 
enterprise for national improvement found in him a pa* 
tron and a friend. Even at the present day the traTeUer 
in Spain, whenever any great publio works or useful 
establishmentSy^and how seldom do they! — meet hia 
eye, may he assured that their first foundation or their 
liberal encouragement was due to Charles the Third. 

Such then were the principal foreign transactions of 
the year 1759, — the most glorious, probably, that Eng- 
land ever yet had seen. That it was the most glorious 
was apparently proclaimed or acknowledged by all parties 
at the time, nor will History find much to detract from 
that contemporary praise. In Asia, Africa, America, 
Europe, by land and sea, our arras had signally triumphed. 
Every ship from India came fraught with tidiiif^s of 
continued success to the British cause. In January we 
received the news of tlie capiure of Goree, in Jnno of 
tlie capture of Guaduloupe, In August came the tidings 
of the victory at Minden, in Septijinber of iLo victory off 
Lagos, in October of the victory at Quebec, in November 
of the victory at Qiiibi i on. ♦* Indeed," says Horace 
Walpole, in his lively style, "one is forced to ask every 

morning what victory there is, for fear of missing 
**one!**t Another contemporary. Dr. Hay, exclaimed, 
in no Hijcral spirit of triumph, that it would Boon be as 
shameful to beat a Frenchman as to beat a woman ! With 
better reason wc might have claimed to ouroelves the ar- 
rogant boast of the Spaniards only luO years before, that 
there were not seas or winds sulhcient for their ships.f 

* Lord Bristol to Mr. Pitt, Segovia, Anc!:n«;t 31. 1761. (Coxe's 
Bourbon Kings, vol. iv. p. 235.) See also u note by the late Iiord 
iioiland to Lord Orford's Memoirs (vol. il. p. 377.) 

t To Sir H. Mann, November 30. 1759* 

% Oprimas el Ooeano 

Con tantas naves que apcnas 

** Sas qnillns sufrart sus hombros 
*• Ni el vieiito ocupe sus velas." 

Loj e 1 0 Vega a la muerte del iiey f eUpe IL Obzas, toL ir. p. 374. 

ed. i77 6. 
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Nor did oar trade «ad nuumfaetaxeB languish amidst iSbSHi 
blaaeof miliiaiyfame. Itistbepecoliar honour of Chai- | 
haoiy— as nurjr yet be aeen inscribed on the statelj mo- 
nnment which the cittaens o£ London have raised mm ia 
GnUdhal],— that under hia mk they liavnd oomaoHS 
imrnsD -with amd uadk to twcoubb bt wab. — Still kss 
-can it be said that these wonders had grown altogedier 
from harmony and concord at home. It was the just 
vaunt of Chatham himself in the House of Commou^ 
that success had given us unanimity not unanimity suo^ 
cess. * Never yet had there been a more rapid transition 
£Kmi languor and failure to spirit and conquest. Never 
yet had Uie merits of a great Minister in producing that 
transition been more fuUy acknowledged in his lifetime. 
The two Houses, which re-assembled in November, met 
only to pass Addresses of Congratulation and Votes of 
Credit. So far from seeking to excuse or to palliate the 
large supplies which he demanded, Pitt plumed himself 
upon them; — he was the first to call them cnorraous, 
and double any year's of Queen Anne. *' To push ex- 
" pense," ho said openly upon the Army Estimates, "i? 
"the best economy;" — a wise doctrine in war, which, 
perhaps, no statesman since his son has had the courage 
to avow. 

Of the rnastery which Pitt at this time could wield 
over the House of Commons a most remarkablo instance 
is recorded by a most respectable authority. Once having 
concluded a speech, and finding no opponent rise, Pitt 
siowly Avalked out of the House. He had already opened 
the lobby-door, when a Member started up, saying, "I 
"rise to reply to the Right Honourable Gentleman." — 
Pitt, catching the words, stopped short, turned round, 
and fixed his eyes on the orator, who at that steady and 
scornful gaze sat down again silent and abashed. l*itl, 
who was suffering from ^out, then returned to his seat, 
repeating to himself as he painfully hobbled along soiae 
lines of Virgil which express the ascendency of iBnimt 

• Lord Orford's Memoirs, vol. ii. p. 389. 
f " At Druiaiiiii ])rocrres, /\gainemnoiii«<^tte piialaoges, 
" Ut videre viruui, &c." 

<JEkkeid.mk.iriw 489.) I 
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T1ieii» placiiig lumaolf oa the front benoh^ lie endaimed, 
^ Nowy let me he$r what the Hoaoanble Member has to 
* 8»7 to meu^o^Bot nothing eneoed.* 

It was the remark of the Prussian Monarch at this 
tim€) while talking of English affiura at his own table, 
£ngland has be^ long in the pangs of labour, and has 
grieyouslj toiled in produciag Mr. Pitt, bnt at length 
sbe has borne ▲ lUK.^ f colleagues of the Great 
« Commoner were no longer talked of or thonght of 
either bj foreign nations or their own ; those only who 
had favours to solieit remembered that theie was a Doke 
of Newcastle. 

The concert in the administration, on which so mnch 
depended) was, however^ nearly disturbed by the personal 



xng year he had pressed the Duke of Newcastle with 
much warmth for the Garter, to whieh, says Horace Wal* 
pole, his awkward figure and his recent Earldom gave 
him but slender pretensions. The motive he put for- 
ward was, that His Majesty continued to slight and ill 
use him before all the world, and that he required some 
public tokfn of esteem to wipe out that reproach, — the 
jirst time probably that the Kinor's dislike has been urged 
as a claim to the Kiiii^'s favour! With better reason he 
might rely on the eminent services of Pitt, his f irother- 
in-law, even while concealing his application, through 
delicacy, as he said, from Pitt himself. The Duke of 
I^ewcastle replied, as usual, in a timid ami conciliatory 
strain, pleading the prior claims of Prince Ferdinand, 
the Marquis of Rockingham, and the Earl of Holderness.^ 
There the matter was allowed to rest ; but in the autumn 
of 1759 Pitt renewed the application of a Garter for 
Temple, as a reward to himself*, and the only one lie de- 
sired, for his services. Finding the King disinclined to 
his xeqaesty Pitt adopted a most haughty tone* He writes 

* Butler s iieminiflceiices, vol. i p. 154. Mr. Batler asked bis in- 
fixnuut, who waa present, whether the Hoose did wH laagh at the 
tidiciiloiis flgoie of the poor Member. ** No^ Sir," he lep&Bd ; we 

** were all too much awed to laugh." 

t Mr. Mitchell to Mr. Pitt, Torp'^n, October 22. 1759. 

I See his letter (dated Septembtir 28. 1756) ia the Chatham Cor* 
reqwadence. 
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to the Dake of Newcastle, complaining of " unexampled 
" depressions,'* and adds, *^ I shall rest it on the judgment 
of others, at all times much better than mine» whether 
the pretension in question has any thing in it exor^ 
bitant, or derogatoir to the Sling's honour, or con* 
« trary to the good of his affairs. All I mean at pre- 
** sent to trouble your Grace with is, to desire that when 
next my rcluctfint steps shall bring me up the stairs of 
lvon«?nigton, anil mix mo with the dust of the ante- 
*• chamber, I mixy karn once lor all whether the King 
continues linaily inexoralilc and obdurate to all such 
" united entreaties and remonstraaces as, except towards 
" me and nnne, nover fail of success." * 

It must be owned that a remonstrance in such a style 
carries with it too much the air of a command. Still, 
however, Pitt showed no intention to em1)arras3 or to 
quit the public business for the sake of a bauble to hb 
brother-in-law. But Lord Temple himself was far less 
moderate. On the day after the meeting of Parliament 
he resigned the Privy Seal, at the same time beseeching 
his two brothers, and also Pitt, not to go out ou his ae- 
count. A negotiation tlirough the channel of the Duke 
of Devonshire ensued between the reluctant King and 
the refractory nobleman, who in three days wao per- 
suaded to resume his office. There was no doubt, on this 
occasion, a promise more or less explicit of the Garter, 
and, accordingly. Lord Temple attained this object of 
lus widies in tlie Febraaiy ensuing. Happily there were 
vacancies Bufficieni to invest at the same time Frinoe 
Ferdinand and Lord Rockingham. 

If a short digiession on the Garter itself may ^ ^ 
place be pardoned, we shall^ I think, observe that this 
noble Ordieri founded by the chivalrous father o£ the stiO 
more chivalrous Black Kince, is now in «mB degree 
dedined firom its ancient renown. In ancient times it 
was the token and reward f£ worth full as often as of 
rank. Such names as Sir Walter Mann/s and Sir John 
Talbot^s adorn its early roUs.^ Even in the last centuij 

• Letter dated September 27. 1759, Chatham Correspondence, 

vol i p. 434. 

t At the firaliiutitatioiiia 1350, it appears that bestdesKii^Sdt 
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ihe instances of Sir BobertWalpole and Loid North maj 
suffice to show that it was not always confined to the 
highest ranks of the Peerage. But now rery many years 
have passed since it has been bestowed upon a commoner 
or descended even to a Ylsconnt or a Baron among ihe 
Peers themselves. Of the Knights created in the three 
last reigns it might be invidious to consider or compute 
the number whom not even the most partial friendship 
could hold forth as having performed the slightest public 
aervice, or attained the idightest personal distinction. 
All Ministers seem agreed in treating the Garter aa 
though it belonged of right to a small knot of DnkeSy 
Marquessesy and Earls, — as a kind of heirloom in certain 
great houses. Now, witliout denying that a fair propor- 
tion of the vacant Bibands should be thus bestowed^ I 
think it for the honour even of those who thus receive 
them, — and for the dignity of the Order itself, — that 
the claims of long service, of public spirit, of tried in- 
tegri^, of briUiaat genius, should also be readily admitted 
from all the ranks of the Peerage, and even, on some 
rare and eminent occasions, from beyond it. It is thia 
principle of combination between personal merit and an* 
cient lineage, — between the greatest men of our own 
time and the descendants of the greatest men of other 
days, — which has so long upheld and maintained the 
House of Lords itself, — and as this principle has guarded 
the citidel, so let it grace the outworks too* 

The almost unanimous Session of 1759-1760 affords 
few or no mfiterinls to History. But nmidst this lull of 
polities at home a pamphlet by a ii early-tor fjottcn states- 
man, Lord Bath, attracted some notice. It was entitled, 
" A Letter to Two Great Men ** (Mr. Pitt and the l^nko 
of Newcastle), and contained a project of the terms which 
they should demand or expect at a peace. 

England and Prussia were indeed at this period making 
some overtures for a joint negotiation, and good old King 
Stanislaus had offered his capital, Nancy, as the seat of 
the expected Congress; but the French still hoped to 

tmd and liis ddtsfc m, and tlia Captal de Jkieh (whom I icarccly 
know how to cbus), there were prodalmcd as knights thirteen Peers 
and ten coxamonm Se9 a note to Johncs'a froisMit^ book i ch. 
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retrieye the disasters and the Austrians to improve the 
advantages of their last campaign. 

Of warHke eventa^ the earliest in ihd year 1760 was a 
small shoot and offset <^ the threatened French mvasiofi* 
We have seen how the main elements that weare to fbsm 
it had heen scattered far and wide ; how the fleet of La 
Cine had been defeated at Lagos, how the fleet di Con- 
flans had been defeated at Quiberon, how only the smaB. 
ennadron of Thnrot could escape from its pursners. 
llinrot had) as it appeared^ for bis instructions, s de> 
scent on the north coast of Ireland. Accordingly, after 
being driven hj storms to the coast of Scandinavia^ and 
remaining there some weeks to refit^ he sailed round tiie 
British Isles^ and attempted to land near Derrj. Bnt 
another violent staarm intervening, he again steered nortl^ 
and anchored off Ida. There be obtained seme fieeb 
provisions^ of which be stood greatlj in need, and Ibr 
which be most pnnctaallj paid, instead of plundering and 
defrauding, — as be so easily might, — the defienoelesB 
people; indeed, throughout the expedition, the bonovr 
and humanity of this brave adventarer are warmly ac- 
knowledged by his enemies. There also he obtained the 
flrst tldUig» of the defeat of Cooflans $ but as be coold 
not be sure that Ibis int^gence was not forged on pat* 
pose to deceive him, and as be felt unwilling to return 
without striking a blow, he persisted in his resolntion to 
sail for Ireland. Thus, on the 28th of February, be ef- 
lidcted a landing before the town of Carrickfergus ; his 
ships being now reduced to three, and bis soldiers to 60CX 
Gamck&igns was defended only by a ruinous wall, and 
&m companies, mostly of lecmits, under Colonel Jen- 
nings. Nevertheless the gates were shut, and a brisk 
fire of musketry was kept up against the assailants. At 
length, the enemy having forced their way in, the little 
garrison retired to the castle, where, however, the failure 
of their ammunition compelled them to surrender. Thu- 
rot proceeded to demand a supply of fresh provisions 
from tlie magistrates of Carrickfergus, which they im- 
prudently refusing, their town w as plundered. He had 
by this time received certain advices of the defeat at 
Quiberon, and also of the gathering of several thousand 
neu, — soldiers, militia^ volunteers, — against him at Bel- 
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Ast Under soch drcanisiaiioes^ he hietilj re-emlwrked' . 
his men, and sailed awij. But he had not been manj 
hours oat of Canriekfogas before he was OTsrlaken bj 
Ciqptain EUiot and three English frigates. These had 
been lying in the harboor of Kinsale^ when orders came 
from tike Doke of Bedf(»d» as Lord lieutenant^ for them 
to go in quest of the French armament A dose en- 
gagement forthwith ensued; exactlj three frigates to 
ihm» Thurot displajed his usual intrepidity, fighting 
his ship until the hold was almost filled with water and 
tiie deck coTored with dead bodies. At length he was 
killed. The fail of so gallant a chief dispirited not only 
bos own but the other French crews; Elliot was more*' 
over pressing them most bravelj; thej struck ; and thus 
aU the three ships, — every one of those which had pre> 
sumed to insult our coasts, — were cariied captive to 
Bamsay Bay in the Isle of Man.* 

Our snecesses in North America this year were by no 
moann unalloyed. Our troopi^ amounting to above 6,0(X) 
many and commanded by Bngadier General Murray, had 
been left to maintain our new conquest of Quebec, at the 
time that our fleet sailed away for £ngland* But as the 
fortifications of the town itself were not considerable on 
• the land side, and as all communication with England 
was cut off by the ice in the lower St Lawrence, the 
French deemed the opportunity auspicious, and resobred on 
an attempt to lecoyer their lost ground. Their Goyemor^ 
the Marquis de Yaudreuil, could still send forth from his 
bead-quarters at Montreal a body of 5,000 regular sol- 
diers, and at least as many Canadian militia. These he 
entrusted to the charge of the Chevalier de Levis, an of- 
ficer of reputation, with orders to advance upon Quebec 
as soon as the a]iproach of spring might enable them to 
form a rerrnlar siege. The disposable force of Murray, 
on the other handy was much reduced by sickness^ and 

♦ Annual Register, 1760, parti, p. 55. and part il p. 28. — En- 
tick's History of the War, toL iv. p. 319 — 333. The advice of Horace 
Wa^Ktle on tbSg oeearion to Sir Horace Mum is an excellent leflsoa 
ofdiploniacy. ** Your part, my dear Sir, will be very easy ; you 

** have only to say that it is nothfnc: — ^ while it Ifi'^t?, — n-nd when it is 
tyres you must sav, that it was an embarkatioa of tea ihftiiBanil 
" men — JTebruary 28. 1760. 
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.by the necessity of leaving the ramparts protectee!. ?o 
that he couhl lonrl from the gates h'tth^ more than 3,000 
men. With such inferiority of numbers it seemed con- 
trary to every dictate of common sense to choose to try 
the fortune of war in the open held, instead of reserving 
the troops, — which, tliough weak as an army, were 
strong a irarrison, — for the defence oi a fort i tied post. 
But the Koglish G-eneral was 11 allied with the victory 
and emulous of the fame of AVolf(\ On the 28th of April 
he marched out of the town, and found the enemy but a 
few miles distant. They had come down the upper river 
(whose navigation had just re-opened, althou L^h the snow 
Btill lay upon the ground), in a squadron of ships and 
boats from Montreal ; tliey had landed on the left bank 
without opposition, and were now at the village of Sil- 
lery, a little beyond the precipice which Wolfe had 
climbed. The English commenced the attack with great 
impetuosity, and obtained at first some advantage, but 
the superiority of numbers soon turned the scale against 
them ; they were worsted, and driven back into Quebec 
with nearly 1,000 men killed or wounded. It wa» their 
boa«5t, however, that the loss of the enemy in this actioa 
had been at least double their own. 

That very night M. do Levis, — whose whole ]irosfiect 
of success depended on his forestalling the arrival of a 
British squadron, — opened trenches before the towu. 
Both the ruggedness of the ground, however, and the 
rigour of the season, interposed many obstacles, and 
several days elapsed before he could bring three batteries 
to play4 Had a French fleet appeared first in the river, 
Queb^i — ^bravel^ defianded though it would have been— 
must ineyitably hare faUen. But on the 11th of May 
the expectant garrison were cheered by seeing an £jiglish 
frigate anchor in their harbour, — ^the forerunner ^ m 
English squadron conunanded bj Lord Colville* On tlie 
IsSk anoUier frigate and a ship of the line arrived. 
Next morning the two frigates were sent to attack the 
Montreal flotilla abore the town ; there was no resistance; - 
the French yesselsy intended rather for transport than 
defence^ scattered in all directions^ aud ran ashore. At 
this sight, which M. de Levis behdd from the neighbour- 
ing heights, he felt bis last hopes of success ikde away, 
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and he misod the siege in the utmost haste and confusion ; 
leaving behind him nil his artilieryi and no dmail share 
of his ammunition and ba^:gage. 

The Marquia de Vaudreuil now conccntnitod his forces 
within Montreal, and determined to remain on tlu* de- 
fensive. In order to revive the spirit of his troops, and 
especially of the French Canadians, he issued a circular 
to the oi!iccrs of Militia, thanking them fur their services 
at Siiierj, and announcing great news from Europe. 
" The truth i-, Hi^ Majesty is iu person in Holland with 
** an army oi' 200,000 men, and the Prince de Conti in 

** Germany with 100,000 The prisoners, who are 

** bringing in every moment, all agree in conhrmin^ 
** this.*** But no such stratagems could suffice to ward 
off his own impending ruin. Three armies were now 
combining against him, — all three by water-carriage, — 
General Murray's from Quebec, Colonel Haviland's from 
Crown Pointy and General Amherst's from Oswego, 
Amherst was Commander in Chiei', and had by far the 
largest force, — full 10,000 men, — but he had like wise 
much the longest and most ditUcult navigation to achieve. 
All his measures were marked by calm and steady 
resolution; he transported his men, with their artillery^ 
ammunition, and baggage, over Lake Ontario, thought 
having none but open boats for the voyage ; he thea 
entered the Upper St. Lawrence, reduced on his way th&> 
fort of lie Kuyale, surmounted the porils of the rapids, 
with a loss of ninety men drowned, and iinally landecJ 
the army in the Isle of Montreal. So well was tlio entire- 
plan framed, and so faithfully executed, that Greneral 
Murray reached that isle on the same day, and Coloneli 
Haviland on the day ensuing. The Marquis de Yaudreuil„ 
thus surrounded and oTermatched, in a town but poorly 
fortified, saw that all farther resistance would be Tain, 
and immediately proposed a capitulation, which, aiter 
being modified by Amherst, was signed on the 8th of 
September. By this treaty the Jmnch officers and 
soldiers were to be sent home, under an engagement not 
to serve again during the war, while the whole of Canada 
lemained the imdisputed and glorious conquest of tho 

• Circnlar Letter of the Marquis de TandreiiQ, dated Jone 8. 1760« 
TOL. m o 
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British arms. Nothing now remained to the French in 
North America beyond their newlj-founded and thinly- 
peopled colony at the mouth of the Mississippi. Londoa 
was rapidly becoming what Madrid had been, — "the 
" universal home," according to the lofty phrase o£ 
Calderon"*, — ^the centre of a great and growing colonial 
empire. 

This, however, was not our sole success in North 
America. The French Court, eager for the relief of 
Montreal, had equipped and sent out a considerable 
number of store-ships, under the convoy of three irigatcs; 
but their officers, finding that the British squadron had 
entered the St. Lawrence before them, relinquished their 
enterprise, and took shelter in the Bay of Chaleurs. 
There they were attacked by Captain Lord Byron, with 
some ships ut" war li om Louisburg ; and the whole expe- 
dition (twenty-two sail in all) were utterly destroyed, 
together with two batteries on shore which had been 
raised for their protection. 

Some other but far leas glorious advantages wen 
gained oyer the Cfaerokees. This savage tribe liad si 
&e beginning seemed to espouse our cause; a fort called 
Loudoun had been built in their country, at thdr oim 
desire ; and the j had sent some parties to our aid in our 
last expedition against Fort Duquesne. It is supposed 
that they were either on that occasion offended by Eng- 
lish haughtiness^ or since gained over by French emis* 
ssfies. Certain it is tiiat in the autumn of 1759 they 
commenced hostilities against our back-settlements in: 
their usual cruel manner of ravage^ murder, and scalping. 
Mr. Lyttleton, who was then Governor of South Carolina, 
marched against them at the head of 1,000 men, and by 
the terror of his approach compelled them to a treaty of 

* Madrid^ patria de todos.*' — In another place, but in the same 
strain, Caldcron speaks of his King and Qoeen as sans that diino 
from earth instead of Heaven ! 

'* Hija la mas santa y oella 
" De los Catolicos Reyes 
* Kueros Boles de la tiem.** 

But this compliment he puts (nther less appropriately) into die 
mouth of our own Henry the Eighth, conversing with ** £1 CSKdsnsI 
JBolseo 1" (La Cisma de IngiAtem» jonuuU L) 
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peace. But no sooner had he returned to Chaxlestown 
than the attacks and outrages re-commenced. The af- 
frighted settlers applied to General Amherst, who, in 
June 1760, sent to their aid a body of 1,200 men under 
Colonel Montgomery. This officer carried the war into 
the Cherokee country ; hut far from setting the savages 
an ezamjple of Cfanstiui forbearance, thought himself 
justified or compelled: in retaLiating upon them their own 
barbaritieB. The Indian Tillages were first plondored, 
and then set on fire. It is acknowledged by the English 
historians **that all the men that were taken suffered 
** immediate death,'' and that **some were burned in theur' 

houses." * A Roman Catholic writer might find some' 
pleasure in dwelling on the contrast between the ^rotes* 
tants of Carolina and the Jesuits of Paraguay. 

When, however, Colonel Mmitgomery had, according 
to his instructione^ ngoined Amherst^ main army, the 
Cherokees in their turn assembled to blockade Fort 
Loudoun. Aftier a long si^, the garrison, being strait-' 
ened for provisions, obtained an honourable capitulation, 
by which they were to retire unmolested. But they had 
not marched above fifteen miles on their way, before they 
were perfidiously attacked and overpowered by a body of 
Indians; the officers, except Caption Stuart, slain, and' 
the common men carried off as prisoners. There were' 
nearly 200. AU of them were afterwards redeemed, 
some at their own charge, but the greater number by 
the province of South Carolina. And a fresh detach- 
ment from Amherst's army, after the campaign in Ca-' 
nada, soon compelled the Cherokees to sue for peace. 

Passing from America to Europe, — from the banks of 
tlie Mississippi to the banks of the Elbe, — wc shall find 
the King of Prussia at his winter-quarters of Freyberg 
actively employed in collecting men and money, and re- 
pairing, so far as lio could, the losses of his last campaign. 
The few moments that he could snatch from business 

. * Compare Smollett's History, book ill ch. xiil s. 21., and the- 
Annual Begister, 1760, part i p. 68. After destroyiug the Tillages. 

Montgomery fell into an ambuscade of the Indiana, where his forte 

siifTcrod severely, Montgomery himself Ijcing among the wounded. 
This check had been in some meiisure foreseen by Washington. So© 
his Writings, vol. ii. p. 333. (1S53.) 
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were, as nraal, devoted to literature. It is punfol t» 
observe that his favourite consolation in moments of dif<* 
flcnl^ and danger was (next to writing yerses of bis 
own) the perusal of Lneretius, — of those passages, espe- 
ciallj, which attempt to prove the annihilation of stt 
things aflter death.* A purer pleasure was afforded him 
by his correspondence with his familiar friends. To one 
of them» Count Algarotti, he writes as follows :— »^It is 
certain that we have had nothing but disasters during 
the last campaign, and that we were nearly in the same 
situation as l^e Romans afler the battls of Cannx. 
One might alBo apply to our enemies the saying of 
'^Barca to Hannibal:^ You know how to vanquish, 
" but not how to profit by victory. — Unluckily for mc, 
^ I had a sharp attack of gout towards the dose of the 
^ campaign ; my left hand and both my legs were dis- 
abled ; I could only be dragged along from place to 
place, the spectator of my own reverses. Remember, 
too, how greatly the proportion of numbers is against 
us, and how keen must be the struggle against suck 
^ odds, and jou will not be surprised at our being often 
^ worsted* The Wandering Jew, if there ever was such 
a person, did not lead a life so wandering as mine. 
" We become at length like the strolling players, without 
" any fixed abode ; we travel to and fro to act our bloody 
" tragedies on whatever theatre our enemies select .... 

Wretched fools that we are, wlio have but a moment to 
" live ! we makr tli-it moment as painful as we can ; we 
*' delight in destroying those masterpieces of industry 
which even Time has spared ; we seem resolved on 
** leaving a hateful memory of our ravages, and oi all the 
*' calamities that we have caused." f 

It may be observed, however, that this familiar cor- 
respondence was not unattended with risk. This very 
year a letter from Frederick to the Marquis d'Argeiis 
was intercepted by the enemy, and as it contained a de- 
sponding view of his situation and prospects it was im- 
mediately made public, on purpose to dishearten his 
friends.^ 

* letter to tlw Uarquis d'Aigens, May 12. 1759,— .and imil 

ofliers. 

t letter, dated Freyberg, March 10. 1760. 

i This letter will bo found in fintick's Histoiy, vol It. p. 400. 
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Jn eoiuddering this Seven Teais War, — this rnemor* 
«ble struggle of Frederick against so manj foes^^it is 
not sufficient to recount the battles or the sieges, or to 
pass vagne panegyrics on the Prussian hero^ His great 
genius for war maj, indeed, sufficientljr account for Tic* 
tories achieved or pxoTinces subdued; but another in- 
quiry still remains. —By what means was it possible^ 
£tam his scanty and wasted dominions^ from his fire 
against ninety milHons of people^ to fill once more his 
empty exchequer, or the tlunning ranks of his armies ?— 
By what means could he adequately supply himself wiHi 
money and with men ?— As regards the fii8t» I find that 
no loan was contracted and no new tax imposed upon his 
subjects. But the subsidy of 67Q»000I. iiom England 
was annually renewed ; the most rigorous assessments 
were exacted from Mecklenburg and Saxony (Leipsi<& 
alono in 1760 being forced to contribute » further sum 
of 1,100^000 dollars) ; the Saxon woods were felled, nnd 
aold to speculators $ the civil offices in Prussia were left 
nnpaid, for the great cause of national defence ; and, 
above all, there was every season a systematic debasement 
of the coin. — As respects the latter, I shall quote the 
very words of a Prussian historian : " The King's own 
** provinces could no longer supply his loss of men from 
" death or desertion ; but lie had a system of recruiting 
** altoirether unparalleled in History, l^isoncrs from 
" the enemy were compelled to become Prussian soldiers, 
^* No question was asked them wliether or not they were 

willing to serve, but they wi^fj*e dragged by fi)n c to the 

Prussian standards, made to take the oath of allef^Iance, 
''and marched olF to fight against their count rymen« 
" A host of Prussian recruiting officers in di?i2:iiisc s])read 

over the whole Germanic Empire. Must of tliese were 
** not real officers, but hired adventurers, who practised 
** every possible trick on purpose to catch men. Their 

chief was, however, the Prussian Colonel CoHgnon, 
^* whom nature seemed to have formed for buch cmploy- 
** ments. He travelled about under vnrious names and 
** disguises, persuading the unwary by hundreds to en- 
** list. Not merely was he liberal of promises, but he 
** gave written patents, appointing any youngster a Lit u- 
*^ teuaut or a Captain in somo Prussian regiment* So 

oS 
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** bigk was then the xenofwn of the FniaBian anii% aod 
;^ 80 doflelj connected with the ideas of BpcSl and pfi» 
•^moDej, that Colignon's maniifaetiu^ of patents waa 
^ ever employed* Many a spendthnfit aon akog 
<^ Bhine^ in fianconia^ or in Suabia, was induced to loh 
• ^ his parents, many an apprentice his master, many an 
. ^ agent his employer, in oider to seek out these magnanip 

moos Flrussian officers who bestowed commissions as 
*^ freely as halfpence. Well-provided with their patents, 

they then hastened to Magdeburg, where they found 
^ themselves r^^ved as common soldi^ and fordUjr 
^ enlisted as such in the various regiments. No com- 
" plaint, no resistance availed them ; they were plied 
** with the cane until even the most stubborn grew supple. 
" By such and such like means did Colignon and his a?- 
^< sistants procure the iking during the war not less than 
" 60,000 recruits." * 

Austria and Kussia, on tlioir pai t, iniule the greatest 
exertions for the coming campaign. One large Austrian 
army under Dami entered Saxony ; another under Lau- 
dohn Silesia, and, with this last, the Russian General, 
Soltikow ; received orders to co-operate. Laudohn was, 
as usual, the most active and successful of all. He de- 
feated and tooJi prisoner the Prussian General Foiujiie at 
Landahut ; he reduced in a six days' siege the impurLant 
fortress of Glatz. At the news of Fouque*s danger, 
Frederick, though close pressed in Saxony, passed the 
Elbe and murched away to his relief. Ii was now the 
month of July, and the heat so overpowering, that on a 
single day 105 IVassians fell dead irom their place in 
the ranks. Striet orders ha.d been issued, from a regard 
to tiie health oi" the soldiers, that they should not,— 
heated as they were with marching, — be allowed to 
drink ; but their thirst overcame their discipline ; wlieii- 
ever they espied a pond or a streamlel^ they bcoke tbeir 
rankA and nuhed towird« it, drawing the water with 
their hat8» and regardless of the blows whieh their offcers 
and seijeants were all ihe while dealing upon them.! 

* Archenholtz, Sicbenjahri^er Krieg, vol. ii. p. 35. 

t Ibid. p. 47. He adds, that, according to the rules of the Prussian 
sorvice at that time, the offenders should have been, not merely caned^ 
but shot dead on the spot * 
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Through this burning heat, and over those sandy 
plains, Frederick still marched on. At his departure, 
!Maifchal Daun had also set his own troops in motion, 
keeping pace with the Prussian, and marching along the 
borders of Bohemia. But on the intelligence that Fouqu6 
was already defeated, Frederick, with all the promptness 
of genius, entirely altered his plans. First, pausing in 
bis progress to gain some marches from Daun, he sud- 
clenly lulstened back before Dresden, in the hope of taking 
Hiat city by a COUP pb iiaik. Thut project, however 
well conoerted, was baffled by Ibe resolute resistance of 
the governor, Maguire, an officer of Irish parentage, and 
by the speedy return of Daun. It was tiien that Fre^ 
derick gave orders of peculiar luunshnciss. After the ap- 
proach of the Austrians had put an end to every prospect 
of success in the siege, he yet,-*-whether to wreak his 
vengeance or display his power, — continued the bom^ 
bardment^ directing it not so much against the fortifi"- 
cations as against the town* Some of the most splendid 
palaces^ of the most stately domes and spires, in Germany, 
were in a few days levelled to the ground. The suburbs 
without were set on fire, while red-hot balls kindled the 
houses within* Many of the peaceable inhabitants, old 
men, women, and children, were struck in the slaeets 
or crushed in their buildings ; many others, — and some 
of high rank and education, — beheld all their proper^ 
0(Hi8umed, and rushed from the town in affiright and beg- 
gary. Thirty years of. succeeding peace were not suf- 
ficient to repair this havoc, which has been universally 
»nd justly reprobated as a main blot on the fame of the 
Prussian monarch.* 

Another as cruel siege was threatened in Silesia. 
Laudohn at the head of 50,000 men appeared before the 
capital, Breslau, which had then 9,000 Austrian prisoners 
in its dungeons, and only 3,000 Prussian soldiers for its 
defence. But these were commanded by Tanentzien, one 
of the most gallant veterans of his age or country. Less- 

* ** C e&t ime dc8 taches les plus odicuscs qui temissent sa roe- 
* moire," &c. (Sumiondi Hietoire doB Eran^Kis, vol. xxix. p. 211.) 
Some atriking details of this bombardment are given by Rabener, who 
was present, in a letter to hi<5 frieiid Oollert The letter is dated 
August 1760^ and printed m Kubener's Worki^ vol vi p. ^39. 
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!ng, who had been his Secretary, used to saj of him, that 
if oTen the Fmssian cause were wholly ruined, and that 
the King could muster his remainini; followers under a 
single tree, beneath that tree would Tauentzien be found.* 
On this occasion he stood firm against all the menaces of 
Laudohn* Capitulate, capitulate^" cried the Austrian 
general, ^ or we shall give no quarter, — even the child 
^unborn shall not Iw spared I — Tauentzien coolly 
answered: **I am not pregnant, nor axe mj soldiers. 
With the same coolness did he maintain his post during 
the bombardment, and defend the citj for several dajs^ 
until the approach of Prince Henry induced Laudohn to 
raise the siege. 

On the other hand, Frederick, baffled in his views 
upon Dresden, resumed liis first design, and marched 
into Silesiflii Here, — still followed by I)aun, — he found 
himself opposed by three armies. But as they scattered 
in order to surround him, he watched his opportunity to 
deal a heavy blow on one of them. This was the battle 
of Liegnitz, which he gained over Laudohn on the 15th 
of August. " Under any other circumstances," writes the 
King himself " the affair of the 15th would have decided 
** the campaign ; now it seems only a scratch." "f Still 
it secured Silesia, inducing the Russians to repass tbo 
Oder, and preventing any further siege of Breslau or 
Schweidnitz. But he could not hinder a body of Rus- 
sians under Tottlrbon, and of Austrians under Lacy, 
from pushing luiward to Berlin. Tlie Prussian capital 
was then begirt only by a palisade, and dct'ended by a 
handful of convalescents. These, however, headed by tho 
gallant General Seydlitz, with his wound at Kuners- 
dorf yet raw, made a most resolute resistance ; citizens 
and soldiers showed nearly equal spirit, and it was only 
on the enemy's reinforcements coming up that they 
agreed to a capitulation. On the 9th of Octulu r, Lucy 
and Tottleben marched in. Lacy, an Irishman in Maria 
Theresa's service, is accused of plundering the palaces of 
Charlottenburg and Sc hriiliausen, and allowing his troops 
great excesses in the suburbs oi Berlin. On the other 

♦ Preuss, Lebcns-Geschichtc, vol. ii. p. 247. 

f Letter to the Marquis d'^Vrgcxib, August 27. 17 60. 
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hand, Prince Esterhazj, wlio commanded at Poiadanif 
showed tlie most conrteous and humane forbearance^ 
taking awaj bat a single picture from Sans Souci as a 
memorial of his conquest. Still more remarkable was the 
oonrluct of the Russians. These invaders, whose havoo 
in the open country had been so appallinfj^, here re- 
frained, — as the Prussian writers gratefully acknow- 
ledge, — from the slightest act of Yinlcncc or outrage, 
merely levying, fis they wore ^^ cU entitled to do, a con- 
tribution of 1,700,000 (Jollars from the city. Their stay 
at Berlin was only of three days duration ; the news of 
f'rederick's approach urged both Xottiebeu and Lacy to a 
precipitate retreat. 

Havin<^ thu3 freed Silesia by his vic tory, and Berlin 
by his approach, Frederick turned Jiis urnirj towards 
Saxony. Marshal Daun had marched again into that 
country, and liad overrun the whole; he ha<l taken Ixip- 
siek, Wittenberg, and Torgau, and fixed his Ik :L(l-quar- 
ters at the latter. Had he there remained unmuiested, 
he would liave commanded the course of the Elbe, and 
cut off the communication between tlio King and the 
northern provinces. Frederick (who had already crossed 
the Elbe at Dessau, and recovered Leipsick,) detenmned 
*t all risks to give him battle. On the 3d of November 
he led on his troops to the assault; they were 44,000, 
«nd Daiin*s at least 60,000. But, besides his superiority 
of numbers, the Austrian Harshal had carefully en- 
tvenehed and fortified his position. It was a dreadful 
^7 of carnage; on both sides blood flowed as water. 
^Ke Frassians marched full upon Daun's batteries of 
^ pieces of cannon t within half an hour above 5,000 
grenadiers, t!ie pride and strength of Frederick's anny« 
W dead or disabled on the ground* None exposed their 
persons more courageously than the monarch himself* 

Bid you ever hear a stronger cannonade?'* said he, to 
one of his Generals ; I for one never did." Afler a while 
^ received a contusion on the breast ftem a spent ball, 
•ad was compelled to quit the field. Daun also had fallen 
from a wound in the foot» and was carried back into 
Torgau, leaving the command to General O'Donnel^ 
another of those brave Irishmen whose principles pre* 
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vented their entering oar own serriee^ and wbose meni 
enmired their promotion in any other. 

Long and fierce was the conflict The aun went down 
amidat cloada and rain, and a< frosty night succeeded} 
bat still did the fighting continue. In firont the Prussiaaa 
had given way, bat their reserve under General Ziethen 
attacked the Austrians from behind, and anceeeded in 
gaining the heights which fonned the strength of their 
.position. This success was decisive of the day. Frederick, 
who had been removed to the little village of Elsnig, and 
lay stretched on the pavement of the church, beside the 
altar, on which he wrote his d^spatches^ thought that his 
attack had failed, and intended to renew it on the mor- 
row. It was late in the evening when an express aniired 
with the unexpected tidings of victory. At the dawn of 
next day his own eyes beheld the Austrian army already 
beyond the Elbe, and in full retreat. But how far from 
welcome was the sight of the battle-field itself! There^ 
thousands of wounded, to whom no assistance had been 
or could be rendered, Iny iliey liad fallen, exposed to 
all the horrors of tliat wintry night, — their own blood 
frozon on their wounds, — nay, worse still in many cases, 
stripped HTid left bare by the followers and marauders 
of both armies. Wlien the morning broke it found many 
of these poor wretches still writhing in agony, but many 
more stitiened in death. The entire loss of the Austrians, 
including prisoner?, was computed at 20,000; that of the 
Prussians at 14,000. It would seem as if the recollection 
of this frightful butchery had sunk deep in the minds of 
both contending parties ; both, as if in concert, avoided 
any other pitched battle during the remainder of the 
war. 

The immediate result of this battle was the Austrian 
evacuation of all Saxony, excepting Dresden. Frederick 
fixed his own winter-quarters ut Leipsick. Thus had 
ended prosperously for his arms the fifth campaign of 
this most unequal war. In the south he had maintained 
his position with the loss of one fortress and one skirmish 
{Glatz and Landshut), and the gain of two battles (Lieg- 
aitz and Torgau), — Ihe former lost by his Generals, the 
•latter gained hy himself. In the centre hia capital had 
he^ taken, but honourably defended and speedily reco- 
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Tered. la the norlih the Swedes had, w luma], done litHe 
more than nibble at the frontier of Pomerania ; and 
ihoQgh a powerful Bnaaian feet had come to the siege 
of Golberg, it had met with a meet reaolnte resistanoe, 
and after a month's attack was compelled to sail awaj. 

Compared to this campaign of King Fredeiicky ob* 
serves a modem historian. Prince Ferdinand's appears 
little more than child's play.* Yet Ferdinand deserves 
high praise for stemming the progress of a far sapertor 
enemy. Duriog the winter the FrtMirh armies on the 
Itliine and Mayn, nnder the Duke de Broglie, had been 
re ill forced, till they smoonted to at least 100,000 meni 
and during tlie summer they pushed forward into Hesse. 
On the 10th of July the HercMlitary Prince attacked theip 
vanguard at Gorbach, but was worsted and wounded ; a 
few days afterwards, however, ho gained the advantage 
in another skirmish at Kmsdorf. A more important ac- 
tion was fought near Warburg by Ferdinand himself, 
when the enemy lost ten pieces of artillery and 1,500 
men ; the day being decided against tliem mainly by a 
charge of Lord Granby and the Britisfi horse. Indeed 
throughont this oani|)aign Lord Granhy showed himself 
a most active and spirited oiTicrr, anrl tho troops he rom- 
manded in all resports worthy our military tViiiir. I'iiey 
were constantly put Ibrward by Prince Ferdinand in tlic 
po?;t.-5 of LTreatcst honour, — that is, of dniiLrcr,— and their 
loss in killed and wounded was, therefore , mnch greater 
in proportion than the other divisions of his army sas* 
tained. 

The French, notwithstanding their check at Warburg, 
had obtained possession both of Gottingen and CasseL 
De Broglie fixed his head-quarters at tlie latter, and at- 
tempted to fortify the former, remaining for some time 
otherwise inactive. A few weeks later Ferdinand de- 
tached the Hereditary Prince to make a diversion beyond 
tlie Rhine, and undertake the siege of Wesel. On the 
other part, the Marquis de Castries, -with 25,000 men, 
was sent to the same quarter. These troops it became 
the object of the Hereditary Prince to surprise and over- 
power in a night attack. — It was before the dawn of the 
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16tii of October, and near the Closter (or Conyent) of 
Campen; the allies marching silently on, Bhrouded bj 
the double darkness of the night and of the woods* They 
were already close upon the enemy, when they, at a sud- 
den turn, came upon the Chevatier d'Assas, a young 
officer of the regiment of Auvcrgne, who commanded an 
outpost, and had rambled a little in advance of it. In 
an instant a hundred bayonets were levelled at his breast, 
with a threat of immediate death if he ga^ c tlio least 
alarm. But the high-minded Frenchman did not hesi- 
tate^ Collecting all his voice for one loud cry, — a moi 
AuvERGNE, voiLA LFS EXNEMis ! — tho ucxt moment he 
fell back, pierced through with mortal wounds. This 
heroic act, — worthy the Decii of another age, — saved the 
French army from surprise, and, probably, destruction. 
The Hereditary Prince was repulsed with a loss of 1,200 
men, and compelled to raise the siege of Wesel. Such 
(except an unsuccessful siege of Gottingcn by Prince 
Ferdinand) was the last remarkable incident of this cam- 
paign ; and at its close the French took up their quarters 
in Hesse, around the city of Cassel. 

On the 25 th of October, — only two days before the 
news arrived of the surrender of Berlin, and the defeat 
of Closter Can]])( n, — King George the Second expired.— 
Hls health had fur a long period continued uniformly 
good. In 1758, being tlitu seventy-five years of age, he 
had a serious illness, which ended, however, in a whole- 
aomo fit of the gout, and which is only memorable as 
connected with a strange superstition. Lord Chesterfield 
writes at the time : ^ It was generaUj thought His Ma- 

jestj would have died, and for a very good reason; 
«_for the oldest lion in the Tower, mnch aboot the 
^' King's age, died a fortnight ago. This extrayagancy, 
^ I can assure you, was jSelieved by many aboye the 

common people."*— So difficult is it for human ima- 
gination to assign any bounds, boweyer remote^ to human 
credulity! 

During the last two years the monarch's sight and 
hearing had begun gradually to fail. He complained 
that eyeij body's face seemed to have a black crape over 

* Letter to bis mo, November 21. 175d. 
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it* — On the XDoming of the 25th of October the King 
rose at his wonted hour of six, drank his chocolate, and 
inquired about the wind, as anxious for the arriyal of 
the foreign mails. « Shortly afterwards his attendants in 

the ante-chamber were alarmed at the sound of a heavy 
fall and a stifled groan. Rushing in, they found on tho 
floor the King, who in falling had cut the right side of his 
face against a bureau, and who after a jrasp expired. It 
^vns discovered, on f^ub«equent examination, that the 
right ventricle of the heart had burst. He was laid on 
his bed, and Lady Yarmouth was called ; she, in her turn, 
Ecnt f(jr the Princess Amelia ; but the messenger did not 
inform the Princess of the fatal event, and Her High- 
ness, who was purbimd and very deaf, hurried down into 
the room without perceiving it. She fancied that tho 
Kiniz" spoke to her, though she could not hear him, and 
she put her face close to his, to catch his words. — It was 
not till that moment she discovered th$it her father waa 
dead.f 

♦ H. Walpole to Sir il. ^Maun, November, 16. 1759. 
t Ibid., October S6. 1760 (th« last letter of theflnt lerietX 
Mmxnn, vol. u. pi> 454. 
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CHAPTER XXXVn. 

Tbe young Pniice of Wales, — henoeforth 'King George 
the Third,— was riding with Lord Bute in the neighbour- 
hood of fi^, when a groom first brought him the has^ 
tidings of his grandfather^s decease. Ere long the groom 
was followed bj Pitt as Secretary of State. His Majesty^ 
i^ter returning to EeW| proceeded to Carlton Houses the 
residence of the Princess Dowser, to meet the ¥nyf 
Council, and» according to aneirat form, read to them a 
short Address, which he had directed Bate to prepare. 
Next morning he was proclaimed in London witii the 
Qsnal solemnities. On these and the ensuing days the 
demeanour of the yonng monarch was generally and 
justly extolled. He seemed neither elated^ nor yet albashed 
and perplexed, by his sudden accession;— all he said or 
did was calm and equable, full of graciotisttess and good- 
ness. Tlie Address to his Council was well and feelinglj 
delivered, and he dismissed the guards on himself to wait 
on his grandfather's body. " He has behaved through- 
" out,** says Horace Walpole, a critic of no courtly temper, 
"with the greatest propriety, dignity, and decency."* 

George the Third — whose reign, including the years 
of RerrencY, provefl to be the longest and the mosteventfnl 
in the English annals — was, at the time of his accession, 
twenty-two years of age. His figure was tali and strongly 
built; his countenance open and enga<ring. A heart felt 
and unaffected Christian piety formed the foundation ot 
his character. In the private and domestic virtues few 
men, and certainly no monarch, ever excelled him. His 
education having been neglected by his mother and mis- 

• To Sir II. ;Maiin, October 28. 1760. In like manner Lad/ 
Hervey writes : "So much uDaffected good-nature and propriety 

appears iu all our young King does or says that it cannot but en- 
<* dear him to all** To Hr. Moms, October ao. 1760, Letten, pwi71. 
ed. 1821. 
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managed by bis govenioi^ bia itnge of reading waa not 
extensiye, nor his taste witbin thai range alwaja bappj. 
*^ Was there eyer," cried he to Misa Bnmej, aucb atim 
^ as great part of Shakespeare ?^on1 j one must not saj 
so ! What ! is there not sad stuff What ?— what?" ♦ 
But hia nuuiner in conyersation did great injustice to hia 
iBndowments. His rapid utterance and frequent reitera- 
tion of trivial phrases^^his nnceaaang, " What ! what 1 " 
and Hey I hey ! ** — gave him an aspect of shallowneaa 
to mere superficial obaervera^ and obscured (literaiy 
subjects i^^art) the clear good sense, the sterlii^ judg* 
ment within. Thus also his own style in writing waa 
not always strictly grammatical, but always earnest, 
plain, and to the point. To the exalted duties of his 
station he devoted himself with conscientious and constant 
attention. The more the private papers of his n i;rn romo 
to light the more it will appear how closely, during lifty 
years, he superimended all the movements of the great 
political maclilne. At all times, and under all vicissi- 
tudes, — -whether in victory or in disaster, — whether 
counselled by Ministers of iiis own choice, or in the hands 
of a party he abhorred, — he was most truly and cni|)hati- 
cally ail lionest man. "Though none of my Ministers 
" stand hy mo, I will not truckle,"* — was his sayinf]r on 
one occasion, and his sentiment on all. I shall not deny 
that his prepossessions for or against finy stat^^sman wero 
mostly too strong and difficult to conquer, iiur iliat his 
finnness sometimes hardened into obstinacy. The earlier 
years of his reisn were not free from errors of conduct or 
inter\ Mls of consequent un|)0}^ularity ; but the longer ho 
Kved, and the better he was understood, the more his 
•objects felt how closely his general views and principles, 
^tastes and habits, were in accordance with their own, 
-^d thus, in the latter half at least of his reign, after he 
had shaken off the sway of the northern Eayonrite,-— the 
'cport of that away irhicb so long survived its reaUty^ — 
the taint of the factions which Jnnins adorned and en-* 
venoiBQd, — and the odium of iJie North American contest^ 

• Madame D*Arblay's Diarv-, Drroraher 19. 1785. (vol. iL p. 398.) 
f To the Earl of Chathaiii, May 30. 1767. Chatham Cone* 
sponteee, toL iiL ^ S61» 
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monarchy not Henri Quatre, not Maria Theresa^ 
not even onr own Elizabeth, were ever more deeply rooted 
in the hearts of the people that thoj ruled. How strong 
and real became the sympathy lelt for his health, and ihi 
confidenco reposed in his integrity ! How many millions 
were looking up to him with a feeling scarcely short <^ 
filial ! Who that beheld, oven in childhood, can forget 
(it is one of my own childhood's earliest and not least 
wcleonip recollections) the warm and enthusiastic burst 
of loyal affection with which the whole nation, without 
distinction of parly, hailed the jubileei^ — the fiftieth anni- 
versary of the accession of him whom every tongue, in 
homely but heartfelt language^ then proclaimed as ^ tho 
** good old King ! 

That His Majesty's preflilrction for the Earl of Bute 
was an error, I have nlrLady acknowledged. It is 
undoubtedly the part of a wise Sovereign on hi^ accession 
to dismiss any partiality not founded on the public 
service. Yet still it should be borne in mind tliat this 
partiality of Greorge the Third had its root in considerable 
virtues. Affection and duty to his parent, — esteem for 
those whom she mainly trusted, — regard for the servants 
who had faithfully adhered to his lather and himself in 
their days of Court disfavour, — return for professions of 
unbounded attachment, — the kindness of long-continued 
intimacy, — the generous warmth of friendship and of 
youtii, — such feelings might have bound even a greater 
King than George the Third to even a much worse 
favuurite than Bute. 

From the first moment of the new reign the ascend- 
ency of Bute liad been forej=ieen and foretold. Only a 
few days afterwards a hand-bill was affixed to the Royal 
Exchange, with these words : " No petticoat government, 
** —no Scotch favourite, — no Lord George Sackville ! " 
Of the second of these surmises confirmation was not, 
indeed, slow in coming. On the next morning but one 
after his accession the King directed that his brother, 
Edward Doke of York, and his Groom of the Stolen 
Lord Bnte» should he sworn of the Privy Conncil ; and 
Bute appears henceforward to have been consulted on all 
the principal affairs* Thd quick-ejed tribe of Courtiers 
at once perceived that this was the channel through 
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which the Boyai fftyours would most probably Hctw, and 
to which their own applications would most wisely be 
Addressed. 

But while the King thus indulged his preiHleetlon 
towards the friend of his early years, he receiyed all his 
grandfather^s Ministers with coidial kindness, and pressed 
them to continue in his service. Pitt declared his 
willingness to remain on the same footing as before. 
17ewcastle» now sixty-six years of age^ at first a 
show of resignation, with a yiew, no donbt^ of enhandne 
his importance, but as he took care to consult only such 
followers and expectants as had an interest in his stay, 
he did not fail to receive earnest entreaties in support of 
his real inclinations, and magnanimously consented to 
resume the Treasury. Kay, so keen was he at this very 
time in his race for Court favour against his colleagues, 
that he sent most abject messages to Bute, hoping to see 
2um in some high employment, and declaring his own 
readiness to serve not only with but under him.* Such 
meanness might well suffice to disarm the Favourite'a 
envy, and to turn it against Fitt. 

I>nring Newcastle's ascendency in the former reign it 
may be recollected that friendship was felt, — or at least 
professed, — between Pitt and Bute. But this friendship 
had cooled in the case of Lord George Sackville, whom 
Pitt liad refused to shield in the manner Bute desired, 
and this friendship was now severed by the variations of 
political alfairs, — "variations" wliich, as Chesterfield 
says on another occasion, "know no friends, relations, or 
" acquaintances."! It was now become the question, — 
accordin<x to a lady's joat at the time, what tlie King 
should l)urn in liis c hamber, whether bcotch-coal, iJew 
castle-coal, or pit-coal, 

i)n the 31st of October the King highly gratified tho 
more serious portion of his people by a Prodamatiou 

* See the minutea of a private conference between Bodington and 
Lord Bute in Dodington's Diary, December 27. 1760. A letter iroin 
H. Walpole to G. Montagu (October 31. 1760), and another from Sir 
J* Torie to Mr. Mitchell (Cbatliam Coirespondence, yoL il p. 83.), 
throw some further light on these transactions,-^ the latter perhaps 
jmther a benutifying or Claude Lorraine I'v^ht. 

f Lord ChesterMd's Characters, — the Duke of J^ewcastle*" 

VOL, IV. F 
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for the encouragement of piety and virtue, and for pre* 
^ venting and punishing of vice, profaneness, and im* 
^ morality* Such ProdamatiQDfl are worth Utde more 
than the ^aper they are written on when noi oonaoiiaat 
te the permal condactof the Sorereign, bat in this caM 
the docnment was happily upheld bj half a ccntary of 
nndeTiating Bojal ezample.-i— It waa also observed, witii 
Batisfiustion, that the ArehMshop of Canterbury, proud 
of 80 promising a pupil, and haying no longer a Ladf 
Yarmouth to encoonter, had become frequent in attend- 
ance at the Conrt* 

Two other meaanres of the King at this tame^ being 
moeh misonderatood, were often complained <^ The 
Prayer of the liturgy, in which theDoke of Cumberlaad 
and FHnoeta Amelia had heretofore been specially naae^ 
waa now altered, so as only to include them in the gen^ 
ral terms, — ''and all the Boyal Family.** Let it be eb* 
■etred, that snch speeial mention in the pnblic worship 
most be regulated by proximity to the pesaon of tlie 81^ 
Tereign, and that the King's uncle and anntooald oiilf,-^ 
if named at all, — be placed after his mtmecoaa bro&art 
and aisters. So far then from this omission being, as 
was afterwards alleged, a studied insult to the Duke of 
Cumberland, it is quoted by a writer of the time as " a 
" delicacy of attf^ntion." — " The Kinfr," sayg Horace 
Walpole, " would not permit any body but the Princess 
" (Dowager) to be named in the prayers, because the 

Duke of Cumberland must haTe been pat back ^or the 

Duke of York." * 

The second measure to which I have referred wiis the 
gift of the Rangership of Riclimond Park to Lord Bute, 
in the place of Princess Amelia. It was boldly asserted, 
that the gratification of the Favourite and the mortifi- 
cation of the Princess, were equal motives for the c ban ire ; 
but in truth Her iiuyal Highness held the appointment for 
life, and could not have been divested of it without her 
full consent. Some time back she had att€mpt€d, in an 
arbitrary manner^ to close a public right of way through 

• To Sir H. Mann, November 1. 1760. — The second serie« flC 
these letters, which was published in 1843, and which extends from 
1760 to 1 776, thoagh kss importaat than the £xst» is of comidcrahhi 
interest and value. 
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the domain. A 31117', wlien appealed to, imd decided 
against her piu tensions ; the residence where she had 
made herself unpopular iiooii l)ecame distasteful to her ; 
and she cheerfully resigned it, on receiving an ample 
equivalent* — In both these cases, therefore, the clamour 
against Bute appears destitute of any solid foundation. ' 

Meanwhile liis late Majesty's will had been opened. 
He had bequeathed a cabinet containing 10,000/. to Lady 
Yarmouth, and named hia three surviying children, the 
Duke of Cumberland, the PHnoess Amelia^ and the 
ArincesB of Heese as joiat lieirs to his lloatiiig balance. 
Bat his SATings, which at one time must hare been im* 
nense, liad of late^ as we have seen, gone to the defeaee 
«f hie Electorate. — On the 11th of KoTember his obse» 
qviea took place at Westminster Abbey, and wi^ Regal 
Ulendomr. Of this monmfid sesoe Horace Walpde, whe 
was present, has left ns a striking aeooont **Th» pro^ 

eessum through aline of footguara^ eray seventh man 
** boMTing a torch, ^e horae-gnards linhig Hie ontsids; 
** their officecSy with drawn saJbres and crane sashes, on 

horsebadcy ^ drams muffled, the files, bells tolling; 

and miaote gani^— aQ this was Terj soleani ; bot the 
^ dbann was the entrance of the Abbey, where we were 

received by the Dean and Chapter in rich robes, the 

cban and almsmen bearing tanmes ; the whole Abbef 
^ being 80 iUumiuated that we saw it to greater advan- 

tage than bj dajy-the tombs, kng aisles, and finetted 
** roof, all appearing distinctly* • * • The Bishop lesd 
^ sadljy and blundered in the prayers. . • . The real se^ 
^ Twaa part was the figure of the Duke of Cnmberlan^ 
^heightened by a thousand melancholy drcamstances: 
^ . . . Attending the funeral of a father could not be 

pleasant ; his leg extremely bad, yet forced to stand 
" upon it near two hours ; his face bloated arid distorted 
" with his late paralytic stroke, which has affected, too, 
*' one of his eyes, and placed over the month of the vault 

into which, in all probability, he must himself so soon 
" descend ; — think how unplonsnnt a situation ! He bore 

it aU with a .£rm and uxxa^'ccted countenance. This 

* Sc'C a note to "Mr. Adolphus^s History of Englirv* tan Iht 
Accession of George XXI^ roi, i. p. 22. ed. 1S4Q, * \ 
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^ gnm aeeae wisfullj contrasted Ij^hB bnrlesqneBnlw 

of Newcastle. He fell into a fit of crying the nxtmeni 
^ he came into the chapel, and fiang bim^lf hack in a 
^ Btally the Archbishop hovering over him with a smell* 

ing bottle ; bat in two minates his cariosity got the 
^ belter of his hypocrisy, and he ran about the chapel with 
f his glass to spy who was or was not tiim^ — spying with 

one hand and mopping his eyes with the otiier« .... 
^ It was very theatric to look down into the vault wheis 

tlic coffin lay attended by mourners with lights." * 

The Parliament, which had been prorogued for a few 
days on account of the demise of the Crown, was on tlis 
18th of November opened by the King. Never, it wii 
remarked, had there been greater crowds at such a cerc- 
mony^ nor louder acclamations. The Royal Speech had 
been drawn np by Lord Ilardwicke, and revised by Pittfi 
but when complete His Majesty is said to have added 
with his own hand a paragraph as follows : Born md 
*^ educated in this country, I glory in the name of Briton; 
*' and the peculiar happiness of my life will ever consist 
** in promoting the welfare of a people whoso loyalty and 

warm attachment to mc I consider as the greatest and 
*^ most permanent security of my throne.** — Such cordid 
language met with no less cordial re:^ponses from Iwth 
Houses. " What a lustre,** exclaim the Lords, '* doe? it 

cast upon the name of Briton, when you. Sir. aro 
" pleased to esteem it among your glories ! " — " A^ e ac- 
•* knowledge," say the Commons, "with the li\ eliest ?en- 
" timents of duty, gratitude, and exultation of luiad, 
"these most atfecting and animating ^vord-." — Never- 
theless, tliese words did not wholly escape animadversion 
out of doors ; some captious critics contended that tbey 
implied, and were intended to imply, a censure against 
the late reign. 

I have heard it related, but on no very clear or certain 
authority, that the Xing had in the ilr^i place written 
the word " Englishman/* and that Lord Bute altered it 
to* 'Briton." j 

♦ To Gcoricc Montntru, T.sii, '^ovomhor 13, 1760. This Mf 
description may be compared ^vith the diy official Btatflmfint in ^ 
JiMnuxd liegisCer fpr 1760, parti, p. 179. 

f Chaflmin Com^pon^ce, you iL p. 82, 
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In other passages His Majest/s Speecli professed ft 
thorough coneumnce in the counsels which during the 
last few years had guided his grandfather^ reign. It 
praised the magnanimitj and perscTeranoe^ afanost he* 
** yond example,'' of his good brother the King of Prussia; 
—to our own victories it adverted in becoming terms of 
exultation it declared that His Majesty would have 
been happier still could he have found his kingdoms at 
peace ; but since," it added, the ambition, injurious 
^ encroachments, and dangerous designs of my enemies 
^ rendered the war both just and necessary, I am de« 
*^ termined to prosecute this war with vigour." In con- 
elusion, the King expressed his delight at the present 
*^ happy extinction of divisions,** and recommended to 
Bis Parliament "unanimity/' Never was any recom* 
xnendation more fully complied with ; scarce one public 
difference of opinion appeared. Another annual Subsidy 
of 670,000/. to the King of Prussia was proposed bv Pitt> 
and granted by the House of Commons.* Supplies to 
tlie miprocedentcd amount of nearly twenty millionsr 
stcrlinrr sycrp cherrfully voted. Tho Civil List for the- 
new r('i;:n, on thc King surrcndcrinii tlio brancbos of bis; 
Hereditary Kovcniio, was fixed at 800,000/. a your. No- 
thing was heard in either House but dutiful Addresses- 
and loyal congratulations. It resembled the first acces- 
sion of Anne of Austria to the Regency of Francp, when, 
as the French writers say, their language seemed reduced 
to only these five words : la reixe est si boxne ! f 
Nor was there less of apparent harmony both in the 
country and at Court. It had been the especial happi- 
nc>55 of Pitt's administration to dissolve the ancient ties 
oi Jacobitism, and to blend the hostile ranks of Whig 
and Tory. Yet still many great families had continued 
from habit what had begun in aversion, — their estrange- 
ment from St. James's, — and had never appeared at the 
Court of George the Second. The accession of a new 

' * Kr. Htt moved for the mcmeT for the Prasnan treaty ; aaid 
* very little bat * magnanimous aUy* and 'the Frotestant cause 

** Lcg^ j^riif! less, but seconded hira so wc rotcd the money, 

** a.nd i\iVy >nn\QdJ* (Mr. Uigbj to the Duie of Bedford^ Decem- 
ber 22. 1760.) 
t Mem. de Eetz, voL i. p. 81. ed. 18I7» 
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sovereign, born and bred in England, and wholly un- 
tainted with HanoTerinn partialitie8» gave them a favour" 
able opportunity to renounce, even in outward fanuy their 
obsolete political faith* llius, then, the members of the 
eld Jacobite connexion came flocking to the Lev^-Boonv 
and found a gracious reception confirm their new-bora 
attachment **The Sovereign now" — says a shrewd 
observer, after complaining of the shyness and reserve of 
Greorge the Second at his Levees, walks about, and 
** speaks to everybody."* In the new Household several 
noblemen of this old Jacobite connexion were appoint'^i 
Lords — and several gentlemen Grooms — of the Bed- 
chamber; an excellent policy, promoting the reconcilia- 
tion of a party without any approximation to its princi- 
ples in government. I may observe, in passing, that 
these new accessions to the Court, who for the most 
part took shelter under the wing of Bute, were called 
Tories, and that the name speedily extended to all those 
willing to support Bute's person or policy, while his op- 
ponents cumbined under the appellation of Whigs. Such 
was the iirst revival of those party nicknames which had 
been so gloriously extinguished or intermingled in Pitt's 
administration, and which, ufter some further phases 
during the reign of George the Third, came at length, in 
the reign of iiis son, to that remarkable counterchange 
from their early principles which I have elsewhere en- 
deavoured to portray .f » 

• But) however; fair and specious seemed the anaaimity 
which greeted the new reign, it was no more than appa- 
rent Beneath that amooth 8nr0Mse jealousj, rancour^ and 
ambition were aheady beginning fo stir and heave. A 
gmaU knot of grasping faoSlies among the Peers^— whidi 
wished to be mought exclusively the friends of the Han* 
over snocession^ and which had hitherto looked upon 
Court offices, honours^ and emoluments as almost an heir* 
loom belonging to themselves, — viewed with envious 

♦ H. Walpole to 0. Monta^rn, :N'ovember 13. 1760. Mr. HaHara 
observes : " It is probable that scarcely one person of the rank of a 
gentleman south of the Tweed wa^ found to dispute the right of the 
Hoan of BrnoBwidt after 1760." (Constit WtL voLUi pi34L> 
Sett also Dr. King's Anecdotes, p. 194. 
t Note to vd. i of this Bkbory, Appendix, p^ xlv. 
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eyoB (be adiaisrion of neir daimants, not u iayolyiiig 
aaj principle of polities^ but only Ba contracting their 
own chances of appointment. Such malcontents found ft 
congenial mouth-piece in the Duke of Newcastle. Almost 
at the Yery time that he was sending in private humble 
messages to Bute» and writing to congratulate Pitt on 

any possibility of difference being removed," * he and 
his followers raised a loud cry at the appointment, with* 
oot his knowledge, of Lord Oxford and Lord Bruce to 
tiie Bedchamber. In like manner he complained that 
fleyeral gentlemen of the same connexion had announced 
themselves as candidates and supporters of the Govern* 
ment at the ensuing Qeneral filecticm, and had received 
a promise of the Grovemment support in return ; in trutb^ 
he was angry that the entire management of the Elections 
was no longer centred in his hands. These grievances he 
recoimted with deep emotion to Mr. Rigby, hoping, no 
doubt, through that channel, to inflame the Duke of Bed- 
ford. " Wlienever," he cried, " I ask an explanation of 
" these and other matters, the constant answer is, the 
** King has ordered it ?o ! " f 

On the other iiand, the cabals of Bute were to the full 
as numeroii!^ and :is rrookcd ns Neweastlc's. It was his 
object to hold himself forth as the Hole expounder of tho 
Kings wishes and opinions, — as the single and myste- 
rious hi fill -priest of the lioyal Oracle. Thus, for ex- 
ample, some time before the Dissolution of Parliamont, 
he told the First Lord of the Admiralty, that room must 
be made for Lord Parker. To this Anson replied, that 
aU was full. " What, niy Lord," cried Bute, in his loudest 
tones, " tho King s Admiralty Boroup^hs full, and the 

King not acquainted with it!" — Anson, n( \er ready 
at words, appeared coni'uunded and struck dumb with the 
rebuke.| — indeed, on all occasions, as we have seen from 
Newcastle's complaints, Bute was ready to allege the 
King's orders in place of any other reason. But he did, 

* Letter, November 28. 17 GO. Chatham Correspondence, voL iL 

t Hr.Biabjto the Duke of Bedford, December 19. 1760. BedfM 

Corre«fpondeiice, toI. ii. p. 425. 

I This conversation was repeated to Dodington by Bute himselC 
Biaiy, Pebnuuy 2. 1761. 
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not long contmiie Batisfied with his secret mfisenoe; h0 
had begun to aim at eminent office^ although his ambidon 
was often dashed with doubts, tremors, and misgivings. 
On this subject he had more than one confidential con- 
ference with his friend, Babb Dodington, within the 
second month of the new reign. " Why not,*' said 
Dodington, " take the Sccretar/s office, and provide 

otherwise for Lord Holdemess?" After some hesita-* 
tion, Bute opened his design as follows: ** If that were 
^ the only difficulty it could be easily remored, for Lord 

Holdemess is ready, at my desire, to quarrel with his 
*^ fellow Ministers, on account of the slights and ill usage 
" which he daily ezperiaices, and go to the King, and 

throw up in seeming anger, and then I might come in, 

without seeming to displace anybody." — This expe- 
dient was too gross for the taste of even Dodington 
himself, and Bute afterwards laid it aside.* 

In another conference, however, Bute and Dodington 
agreed to commence the pnper-wnr ajxainst Pitt, — by 
putting forth pmall pamphlets and handbills, and " run- 

ners," ns thpy ^ve^e termed at that tiiji(\ "We wished,** 
adds Dodington, ' to have some cotl'ee-house spies, but X 
** do not know how to contrive it/*'\ 

The course of policy which Bute had secretly in view^ 
and by which he hoped to recommend himself, was to 
disentangle England from Continental connections. He 
thought that to withdraw our troops from Hanover would 
either effect a peace or enable us to carry on the war 
much cheaper. But it deserves attention, — as display- 
ing the true character of the man, — that the hesitation 
which Bute felt as to this scheme appears to have rested 
not on national but solely on party grounds. Other 
Ministers might have apprehended the ruin of the King" 
of Prussia, — the severing of alliances already contracted, 
— - the relinquishing of advantages already gained. The 
sole alarm of Bute was, lest others should be beforehand 
with him, — lest Pitt or Newcastle might be even now 
intent on the very same scheme ! Of this possibility lie 
spoke more than once, with gloomy foreboding, to Dud— 

♦ Dodington 's Binr^-, 'N'ovcinbcr 29, 1760» 
I Diary, January 2. mid 9. 1761. 
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iogtoit. Bat one day he came to his friend in high^ez-^ 
iiltadoa : ^ I am now sure^'' he cried^ that Pitt has no 
^ thoughts of abandoning the Continent He is madder 

than ever ! *' • 

During these cabals (how unworthy the nation whieb 
had so liitely achieved snch high pre-eminence in arms!) 
the Parliament was still sitting, engaged in the ncedfal 
business previous to its Dissolution. Some dissatisfaction 
was excited by a new duty of three shillings per barrel 
imposed on beer and ale ; indeed, some clamours on the 
subject, amounting nearly to a riot, met the ear of the 
King himself when he went in state to the playhouses. 
But another measure at the close of the Session, coming 
strnight from His Mfijcsty, was hailed with unminglcd 
and well-mcritcd applauFP. By an Act of William the 
Tiiird the commissions of tiie Judges were to be drjuvn,— 
no longer as during the Kinor's pleasure, — but us d;iring 
their own good behaviour *, still, however, their ollkLS 
determined upon the demise of tlie Crown, — or at tho 
close of the subsequent six months. This state of the law 
fell naturally under consideration when on Georcrc the 
Third's accession new commissions were accordingly 
granted to the Judges. On the 3d of March it was re- 
commended to Parliament in a Koyal Speech to provide 
that the Judges' commissions should in future continue, 
notwithstanding any demise of the Crown, and their sa- 
laries be absolutely secured to them during the continu- 
ance of their comiui.siiioiis. This noble improvement (as 
Blackstone terms it) was unanimously passed, thus guard- 
ing in a further and most effectual manner the entire in^ 
dependence of tho J udges, and the upright administration 
o{ Justice. 

^ At the dose of tills Session Speaher Onslow annonnced 
hia intention of retiring, both from the Chair and from 
the House. During three and thirty years had he filled 
that Chaur with higher merit» probably, than any one 
either before or after hinv*— witih unequalled impartiality, 
dignity, and courtesy* All statesmen judge wisely fbr 

* Bodinf^ton's Biary, January 16. 1761. The reafler will join in 
taj regret that this iotercsting record should dose at this iuiia^cstuig 
pttiod \ tbe last aataj is dated Febnuxy S. 176U 
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Hmt repatatten (e^en were thmt Hie onlj object) in eeek* 
ing to interpose some interval betvreen ectire life and 
the grave ; and Omkm^ retiring with a temper jet even 
and with energies Btill unimpairccl, carried with him into 
privaey Ihe respect and regret of alL A vote was passed, * 
acknowledging his servioes in the fullest tenns^ and 
another entreating the Crown to grant him some signal 
mark of its fayoor. (This pointed to a pension of 3,0002. 
a Tear,) "I was nevery* said Onslow, in reply io the 
former TOte, under so great a difficulty in mj liie to 

know what to say in this place as I am at piesent. 

Indeed it is almost too much for me. I can stand 
** against misfortunes and distresses; I have stood against 

misfortunes and distresses, and maj do so again ; bat I 
" am not able to stand this overflow of good-will and 

" honour to me ; it overpowers me And now, Sirs, 

" T nm to take my last lenvo of yoii. It is, I confess, 
" with regret, becanse the beinp: wiliiin these wall? has 
"ever been the chief plea^qiro of my life."* In tliat 
pkasuro, T may ob.>iTve in passing, lies probably the 
secret of his pre-eminent succors. — ^Ilorace \Valpole, who 
was present on this last occasion, vrrites : The Speaker 

did not overact, and it was really a handsome scene.** 

On the 21st of March the Parliament was dissolved by 
a Proclamation ; and the Gazette of the same day an- 
nounced several changes in the Ministry. The Duke of 
Bedford, having resigned the Lord Lieutenancy of TrclriTid, 
was succeeded by tiie Earl of Halifax. Legge, who had 
incurred the enmity of Bute from a former trifling differ- 
ence on an election in Hampshire, ceased to be Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, the Secretary at War, Lord Barrington, 
stepping into his place, Charles Townshend into Lord 
Harrington's, and Sir Francis Dashwood into Charles 
Townshend's, as Treasurer of the Chamber. Both 
Townshend and Dashwood had of late iittached them- 
selves to the chariot-wheels of Bute ; a fact which 
sufficiently explains their promotion. — A less import&nt 

* CSbmmoDS Jonnials, vol. xxviii. p. 1108. Onslow survived his 

retirement till the year 17G8, and the age of seventy- seven. His son 
was created Baron Cranley, suceccded his COOsin as JBaraa Qnslow, 
and was in 1801 promoted to an Earldom, 
t To 0. Montagu, Haxch SI. 176U 
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plterftdon had taken place a few weeks 'befoce, wben 
Boberty Baron Henlej, the Lord Keeper, was rataed to 
the dAg^tj of Lord Chancellor. Bat the master-change 
and the key to all the other changes, was reserved till a 
• few days afterwards. On the 25th of March the Gaiette 
made kuown to the world that His Majesty had been 
pleased to appoint the £arl of Bute one of his Secretaries 
of State^-^Holderness being the Minister removed. 

It was reported at the time, in explanation of this 
change, and as a saying of the King, (hat he was tired of 
liaying two Secretaries, of whom the one would do 
nothing and the other could do nothing ; he would have 
a Secretary who both could act and would. This saying 
is so far more epigrammatic than any known to haye 
proceeded from George the Tliird that wo may be per- 
mitted to distrust its authenticity. It points, however, at 
the certain fact that Pitt had for some time past seemed 
dissatisfied, moody, and estranged. Neither Pitt nor 
Holderness himself liad received any notice of the con* 
lemplated chancre as to the Seals luilil lliat rliaiiL^e was 
matured, and on the very point of execution. Holderness, 
however, had little rea.^on to complain; transferred from 
an office of business, for which he was untit, to a rich 
place for life, — that is, receiving the reversion, after the 
infirm Duke of Dorset, of the Wardenship of the Cinque 
Ports, with a salary of 4,000/. a year. To soften Pitt, in 
like manner, his kinsman, James Grenville, was promoted 
from a Lordship of the Treasury to the lucrative post of 
Cotierer of the Household. Such a concession was not 
likely to have nuich weight with such a statesman as 
Pitt. It must, however, be owned that on this occasion 
he showed none of that haughty impracticability with 
which he has been often and not unjustly charged. He 
patiently endured the want of confidence, indicated by 
the removal or the appointment of colleagues without his 
previous knowledge. But he was determined to allow no 
infringement of hu provmce,^to direct wiUi full powers 
both the war and the negotiationsy— and to resign his 
office sooner than sacrifioe his j udgment. 

Nearly at the same time as the Dissolution of Farlia* 
m^t was announced a creation of Peers, lliree Baioneta 
of old descent^ GrosTenoi^ Irhj,. and Curaoo, became 
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Barons. Bobb Dodington, to his nnboonded ddSgh^ 
found himself Lord Mc]eombe» and Sir Tbomas Bobinsoii 
Lord Grrsnthsm. The Earl of Bute was of course not 
forgotten; an English Baronj was bi»towed upon the 
Countessy whose iShnirable conduct and character in pri* 
Tate life are warmlj acknowledged even by her hasband'a 
political opponents. *^ She is one of the best and most 
*^ sensible- women in the world/' writes Horace Walpole, 

and though educated by such a motiier, or rather with 
** no education at all, she has neyer made a false step." * 
A touching tribute to her memory has been lately paid 
by her own most accomplished and still surriving though 
nearly nonagenarian daughter, f 

The elections which took place during March and 
April were not marked by any out-burst of popular feel* 
ing. So hushed had been the old invectives of party 
during Pitt's administration,— so faint were as yet the 
new, — that scarce any war-cry remained to the contend- 
ing factions, and that the contests turned on persona 
rather than on principles. For that very reason, how- 
ever, no previous General Election had been marked by 
greater venality. The f^ale of !)oroughs to any wide ex- 
tent ni:iy be dated from this period.;}: One borough went 
60 I'ar as to advertise publicly for a buyer ; tliis was Sud- 
bury, which seems in modern times to have in no decree 
declined from its ancient reputation. An abominable 
practice likewise arose, of evading the ptniiltics of bri- 
bery by a simulated sale of trifling articles at exorbitant 
prices. This subterfuge of corruption has not escaped 
its contemporary, — the modem Aristophanes. " Wlien 
** I first took up my freedom," says the elector, in Foote, 
** I could get but thirty guineas lor a new pair of jack- 
^* boots, whilst my neighbour over the way had a fifty 

pound note for a pair of wash-leather breeches. " § 

The exact order of time would now lead me to the 
progress of the war, and to the negotiations for peace, 

* To Sir H. Mann, January 27. 1761. 

I Introductory Anecdotes, by Lady Louisa Stuart, to X«ord 
WVianicliffe's e(Ution of Lady M. W. Montagii*s "Works, vol. L p. 21. 
This hi<;hly gifted lady died in August 1851, within a few days of 
completing her ninety-fourth year. (1853.) 

iHallam^s Constit. Hiit» toL iiU n. 402» 
Tlie NaboK a4St ii» 
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but these I pass "by for the present, to conclude the do- 
mestic transactions of tiic new reign. On the 8th of 
July an extraordinary Privy Council was held ; all tho 
TMcmliers in or near town having been summoned, with- 
out distinction of office or of party, to meet, as was de- 
clared, **on the most ursrrnt and important business.* 
The object, it was concluiied ou all sides, (so carefully 
had the secret been kept) was, to ratify or reject the 
treaty with France. It proved, — to declare a Queen. 
His Majesty announced to the Council his intended mar- 
riage with Charlotte, second sister of the Duke of Meck- 
lenburg- Strelitz, a House of ancient lineage, and of tried 
Protestant principles. Of the Princess herseli", who was 
scarcely seventeen, and not remarkable for beauty, little 
as yet was or could be known. On one occasion, how- 
ever, she bad manifested a sense and spirit beyond her 
years. When the territories of her cousin, the Duke of 
Mecklenburg- Schwerin, had been entered and laid waste 
by the King of Pruasia'a troops, she had addressed a 
letter to that monarchy entreating his forbearance* Frede- 
rick was so well pleased with this firm yet modest appeal 
as to send it orer to George the Second, and it is said to 
baTO formed one of the motires for the choice of Gieorge 
tfaeTbird.* 

• The character of this Princess in after life^^as Qaeen 
Consort of England for fifty-seven years, — confirmed 
the soundness of the judgment which had raised ber to 
that rank. An ever present, yet unostentatious piety, 
to the King an affectionate xeverence,— to her children 
an unremitting care^ — prudence, economy, good sense, 
and good temper, — were amongst her excellent qualities. 
Pnr^ and above all reproach in her own domestic life, she 

♦ The original German may be seen in Prenss, (Lebens-Gcs- 
^hichte, vol. iu p. 186.) " I know. Sir," slie says, ** that in this 
** Ticions and subtilising age, I may be laughed nt for allowing my 
" heart to numm my country's mm, to deplore the evils of war, and 

to wiih with all my soul for the return of peace. You, Sir, will per- 
*• haps think that I ought rather to practise myself in the arts of 
** pleasing, or in my household affairs. But be this as it may, my 
** heart feels so much for these poor imhappy people that it cannot 
^ wtthhold a presshtg entreaty hi tbeir hehaU:" — A trondation (bat 
not quite accurate) of the whole letter Is giTca in the AnTiual Begi»* 
ler, 1761, parti p. S07< 
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kuvw how to enforce at her Court the virtues, or, at the 
very lea??t, the semblance of the virtues, which she prac- 
tised. To no other woman, probably, had the cause of 
good morals in Kngliind ever owed so deep an oblifra- 
tion. — How pleasing tiie picture of one of her Suiiday 
foiiiioons, as drawn by one of her attendants ! ** This 
" morning, before Church, as I entered Her Majesty's 
" Dressing-room, I found her reading aloud some rdi- 

gious book, but I could not discover what, to the ibiee 
^ ddest Princesses. . • • . • I did not execute m j twk veij 
^ expeditiously, for I was glad of this opportunity of wit- 

nessing the maternal pietj with wmch she enforced, 
*^ in voice tnd expression, everj sentence that contained 

any lesson that might be nsefol to her Bojal ^vghteni 
^ Bm reads extremdj well ; with great foree^ deinieM^ 
^and meaning.***— Sndi, indeed, were Her Majesty's 
'domestic habits and siraplidtj of tastes, as also Imt 
Bojal Consort^ that thej bordered on a fault; th^ 
led both her and him to prefer a life of rural sedosioo, 
with few attendants, and no visitoxs,— as tbongh. the 
King had been reallj what he was sometimes nicknamedb 
^Fanner George^* — as though Royal state were not 
among ihe duties and obligations of a Royal station. To 
this defect, — if so we are to term it, — of Queen Charlotte^ 
I may add, that, excepting her own skill upon the harp- 
sichord, she had no taste or knowledge of the arts ; that 
her reading was not remarkable for its ranges nor her 
manner for its grace. Yet how slight and trivial appear 
these objections when weighed against the un deviating 
virtues, the long and tmly venerable career, of this illuB- 
trious lady! 

The form of announcemrnt to the Privy Council having 
been duly gone thrnurrh at St. James'?. Earl Harcourt 
was despatclied to Sti'elitz on another forjn,— a pubhc 
demand of tlie Princess in marriaj^e. The Duchesses of 
Ancaster and liamilton and the Countess of Effinfrham 
were likewise sent over to attend upon the peii^on of 
their future sovereign. A Royal yacht, the " Carolina^* 
was apj)ointed to convey her, its name being first with 
much solemnity, and in the presence of all the Lords of 

♦ Madame D'Arblay's Diary, August 6, 1786, vui. iii. p. 57. . • 
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ihe Admiral^^ ahned to Oie Chiirlotte ^ fleet 
that was to serve is eaeort wts eommanded hy Anson 
himaelf. Earl Harconrt was xeoeiTed at StreUtz with 
most respectful and most irksome politeness ; his Lord- 
Bhip never being suffered to stir from his apartments 
witiioui a body guard of picked men to attend him. The 
contract of marriage haTin|; been signed in state, the 
Prinoeas proceeded on her joumej amidst great pnUic 
rejoicings in the towns both of Mccklenbaxg and Hanov^, 
until Cuxhaven, where Her Highness embarked for 
England. The voyage proved unfavourable, and dia- 
turbed hj three different storms ; her yacht being often 
in sight of the En^^lish const, and often in danger of being 
driven on that of Norway. During ihis tedious navi- 
gation she aniupcd herself by playing and singing to her 
harpsichord, and practising Knghsh tunes. At length, 
on the 6th of September, and at Harwich, she set foot on 
English ground. On the 8th she arrived at St. James's. 
The King met her in the garden, and when she would 
have fallen at iiis feet prevented and embraced her. That 
same af to moon they were married in the Chapel Royal 
by the ^ii chbisliop of Canterbury. On the ensuing day 
tlieir Majesties held a crowded Drawing-room, and gave 
a splendid ball. Horace Walpole, who was present, thus 
d^cribes her : " She is not tall, nor a beauty ; pale, and 
** very thin ; but looks sensible, aiid is genteel." * And 
in another hotter he adds : She has done nothing but 
** with good-humour and cheerfulness. She talks a great 
** deal ; is ea^y, civil, and not disconcerted. Her Liench 

*• is tolerable.* t 

The Coronation of both iheir Mjgesties followed on 
the 22d of September* Kerer had time been greater 
eagerneaa among all daaaea of the people to behdd the 
gorgeous pageant Thua the platfiorm team St Mar^ 
garet'a inNuid-lioBse to the dmrcih door» wbieh^ at Gwrg6 
the 8eoood*a Conmation, bad been let for 401, produeed 
at Ihia no leaa than . 2,4001 Thu% alao^ any diagniae^ 
bowever hiunble^ waa xeadUj aasiinied aa a passport of 
adnaiaaion* A geatleman present writea aa followa to 

• To Sir H. Maon, September 10. 1761. 

t TotfaeHoiL H. Conw^r, SepMmliar 176t» 
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Ids friend in tlie country : I sliould tell you that a laak 
'^of foot-soldiers was placed on each side mtlun tbe 
^ pkufonn ; and it was not a little surprising to see the 

officers familiarly conTeising, and walking arm-in-aim 
^ with many of them» till we were let into the secieti 
^ that they were gentlemen who had put on the dresaeB 

of common soldiers.*** It has heen said, — a mnuHir 
whieh I am not able either to confirm or to deny,*— that^ 
mingled among ^e spectators, in another disguise, stood 
the ill-fated pretend^ to that day's honours,— Charles 
Edward Stewart The solemn rite in Westminster 
ikhbey, and the stately banquet in Westminster HaU,^ 
when a Dymoke, dad in full armour, and mounted on 
the same white horse which Greorge the Second had rode 
at Dettingen, asserted, as Champion, the King's right 
against all gainsayeis, and flung down his iron gauntlet 
in defiance, — were equally admired for their magnificenoeb 
To «Io8e obsenrers, however, more than one little error 
or onission was here and there apparent. When the 
King complained of these to the £krl of Effingham, the 
Deputy Earl Marshal, Effingham replied, it was true 
there had been great neglect in his office, but be had now 
taken such good care, and given such prudent directions, 
that the next Coronation would be conducted with the 
jrrc'atest possible order. Far from being offended, the 
King was so amused at this reply that he made the Earl 
repeat it several times.! ^^'^^ distance of 

time, there seems something: mourniul in the thought,— 
how few, if any, among the myriads who gazed upon this 
Coronation, survived to gaze upon the next. 

From these courtly pageants, — from the safe clmllenges 
of a pacific Champion, — I must now revert to the stern 
realities of war. — At the openinfi^ of this campaign, 
Frederick, with every exertion, iound his resources well- 
nigh exhausted, and himself scarcely able to cope with 
the still thickening phalanx of his foes. While he lay 
encamped in Silesia with but oO,0()0 inpn, a force of 
60,0(XJ Russians under Butturlin was advancing against 
him; £Lud, from anutlier (quarter, a force of 70,000 

* See Annual Register, 1761, part i. p. 230. 

t H. Widpole to bir U. Maaa, September 28. 176U 
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Austriaas under LaQdobii. In Soxonj Prinoe Henry W9» 
kept in check by Marshal Dann ; in Pomerani% another 
Busaian army was marching to the siege of Colberg. 
Under such circnmstances the main object with Frederick 
was to hinder the intended junction of Buttnrlin and 
Laadohn, and he did» in fact, by some masterly man- 
OBUTres, deUy it during several weeks. When it becama 
ineyitable he threw himself into the intrenched camp of 
Bnn£elwits> ahnost within the range of Schweidnitz guns, 
where he might defy attack, restrain the enemy from 
sieges, and wait until the want of food and forage should 
compel them to separate for subsistence. He also sent 
forward a light detachment under General Platen to 
surprise and destroy the Russian magazines in Poland; 
» bold scheme, attended with complete success. Mean- 
while his own troops were but indifferently supplied; 
they had regular rations of bread from the granaries of 
Schweidnitz, but scarce any meat or vegetables ; they 
began to murmur at this prison fare, and surnamcd their 
new position nuNGERS-LAGER, the camp of famine/* 
The result, however, fully jiif^tifirrl the skill of their 
coinmiiiKlcr. Lnudohn and Butturlin found that while 
the Prussian moTuirch was thus posted they could neither ^ 
assail him nor yet maintain themselves. Thus in the 
course of September they again divided, the Russians 
marching back across the Oder to join their countrymea 
in Pomerania, and the Austrian^ remaining quiet in their 
camp. Frederick hoped to dislodge them, and to clear 
the province of ail invaders, by descending from his lines, 
and threatening Laudohn in the rear. But this mo\ e- 
ment exposed him to a most daring and most dexterous 
enterprise from the Austrian chief. In the night of the 
1st of October (which proved dark and lowering:) four 
Austrian divisions, advancing with stealthy tread, crept 
unperceived close under the four principal outworks uf 
Schweidnitz. Without firing a shot, but fixing their 
bayonets or drawing their swords, they rushed into the 
coyered way; stoimedthe outworks, cutting down the 
lumdM of guards or sentinels on duty ; and then pro- 
ceeded to wade through the main fosse, and to scale the 
principal wslL General Zastrow, the governor of the 
place, had that night given a bi^ to his officera^ and 
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idazed in Iob ptecftntioiis. The gamaon^ ^000 t^trong, 
WW aburmed too late, and^ notwithstanding a most gallant 
neeifltaiiee on some pdnts, was OTerpoweied* tniJim 
three hours, and bdbre day-break, the enemj was in full 
poanfUBion of this strong fortrefla, the bulwark of SileBia^ 
wliidi in 1768 it had cost the I^mssiaBa several montte 
of blockade and thirteen days of open trenches to snbdueu 

This great nuUtary exploit,— >the greatest^ aeeerdia^ 
to Ycdtaire^ that was achiered dosing the whole coiifBe 
of the war*,— -gained Laudohn neither approbation nor 
lewaids from the Coart of VienML For the sake of 
secreopf and despatch, — both essential to his object, — he 
had attempted it withont ^e knowledge of the AnHe 
Council or the Empress, and this breach of official fome 
coold scareelj be palliated by victoiy. It required Hie 
perBOoal interposition of the Emperor to shield the victor 
mm a public reproof! — On the other hand, Frederick 
received the disastrous tidings with phiUis<^hic calmness. 

It is a heavy blow," said he ; we must endeaToor to 
* retrieve it*" And he wrote to General Zastrow : ** We 
** may now say, as Francis the First in his letter after the 
" battle of Favia, all is lost except our honour. Ab 
^ I cannot yet comprehend what has happened to you I 

Bhall suspend my jadgment: the thing is veiy extra*' 

*^ ordinary." 

The capture of Schweidnitz enabled the Austrlans, for 
the first time since the war, to take up their winter- 
quarters in Silesia. Meanwhile, in the north, the Prus- 
sian arms were threatened with another calamity, as 
great, tliuui^h not as sudden. Since midsummer the for- 
tress of Colberg had been closely blockaded by tlic l^us- 
sians both by land and sea. Frederick had made many 
but unavailing attempts to relieve it, by two of his Gene- 
rals, Platen and Knubloch ; and its Governor, Colonel 
Heyde, who had repulsed the enemy in the former siege, 
again behaved most bravely in this, but at length, hope- 
less of succour, and destitute of food, he was compelled 
to surrender after a six mouths' siege. By this means 

* Si je n'elais pas gneri des vers jc croifl que j'en ferais poor IL 
" de Laudohn. La prise de Sch%veidiiitz me parfut la plus belle 
** actirtn dc toute la gaexre." Lettre aa Harqnis de CluKiTelia» 
le25 Octobre 1761. 
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the Russian army coald winter in Pomerania, as the Aus- 
trian in Silesia, and thus was Frederick pent up within 

narrow bounds, like some wild beast of the forest, at 
length brought to bay and surrounded in its lair. It is 
remarkable that tliis year, in which no pitched battle had 
been fought, proved lar moro f^ital to bis arras thmi even 
1759, marked by so many disasters in the open Held; 
then his power could not be struck down; now it si^emed 
crumbling away. A contemporary, writing even before 
the loss of Schweidnitz and Colberg, calculates the 
chances of his ruin as three to one.* Another, in Lon- 
don, observes that " in the sit nation in wiiich he stood 
** after the taking of Colberg we may sateiy tay that 
** there was scarcely a possibility that he could be pre- 
" served from destruction by any thing that lay within 
" the reach of human endeavours.** f Yet the Monarch 
himself, taking up his residence for this winter at Bres- 
lau, showed himself not merely calm, but cheerful, losing 
no time in lamentations, and thinking only bow he could 
most largely extend and most usefully employ his remaiii-i 
ing resources. 

The campaign of Prince Ferdinand against the French 
had commenced before the close of winter. Early in 
February he secretly drew together his troops, and sud- 
denly assailed ilia enemy's along the whole Hue in the 
territories of Hanover and Hesse. So unlocked ibr ajid 
so well-concerted was this enterprise that it succeeded on 
all points ; the Duke de Broglie and his army being driven 
bade in coafosipn towards the Majn* In their way the 
Hanoverian General* Sporkeu, gained a considerable ad* 
vantage over tbem at Langenaaltse ; and all their maga- 
lines, provided for the coming campaign, were either 
deetrojed hy themselves or feU into the bands of the 
AUieB* But before their retieftt thej had left large gir^ 

* " Si on wmlait .paner, U fiuidvait dans la regie des prohabiMtft 
* paiier trois oontra vd, qiie Lue aeia perdu avec ses vers et sea 

♦* jdaisanterles, scs injures et sa politique ; tout cela etant egalement 
** mauvais." (Voltaire au Due dc Clioiseul, le 13 Juillet 1761.) 
Luc was the nickuame given to Frederick bjr Voltaire, from a con- 
cealed and malignant MSl denvad froiB the traaqposition of the letters, 
bnt which I caimot Tentme to explain, 
t AuL Begiflt 1761, part i p. 37. 
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rlsons both in Grottingen and Cassel ; and to the siege of 
the latter Prince Ferdinand now applied himself. Be 
encountered great difficnltiee from a brave defence, sad 
from the wintry season. Moreover, the Duke de Broglie 
had now recovered from his first surprise, had raUied his 
troops, and was resuming the ofiensive. Of the two 
Princes of Brunswick he worsted the nephew in an acticm 
at Stangerode, and compelled the uncle to raise the siege 
of Cassel after twenty-seven days of open trenches. Thus 
within a few weeks both armies quietly resumed their 
first positions. It may be added that in these operations 
the English and Hanoverian army had for auxiliaries a 
division of Prussians, and the French (though already 
much superior) several re2;iments of Saxons fightine- for 
the liberation of their counirj under Prince X&yiQXf a 
son of tlieir King. 

The destruction of the French magazines prevented 
any renewal of hostilities on their part until nearly the 
close of June. At that period, however, the Prince de 
Soubise pushed forward with one division from the Rhine, 
and the Duke de Broglie with the other from Cassel, — 
both marching in the direction of Munster, both intend- 
ing to join, and give battle to Prince Ferdinand. De 
Broglie, in his way falling in with a post of General 
Sporken, took from him 800 prisoners and nineteen 
pieces of cannon. The Duke and the Prince effected 
their junction through the forest of Teutenburg, whilo 
the Allies maintained the line in front of the river Lippe. 
This very ground, over which modern warfare was 
thus spreading, had in days of old been the scene of a 
renowned barbaric triumph, — here had Varus and his 
legions been overpowered hj Armininsi or rather let 
me call him accordmg to his true name» Herman,— -heie 
tiie forest of Teutenbnrg still retains the same appelktiott 
whidi Tacitus has recorded, — here Roman coins and 
remains of Bomaa arms continue to be found.* 

It mar well be supposed that the French chiefs in the 
midst of their campaign were but little intent on such 
xeccdlections. They found Prince Ferdinand encamped 
in a strong position between the Aest and the Lippe, snd 

• Compare Archcnholtz, voLib pkl54., wilh BlOtiei's note to 
Tacituii, AnnaL lib. L c. 61. 
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near the Tillage of Eireli-Denkem; Itia left wing com* 
inanded by the Marquis of Granbjy and his centre by 
General Cionway. In the evening of the 13tb of July 
De Broglie, e^ger to engross the hononrs of a victory, 
assailed Logrd wanb/s wing vrith his divisiotty but was 
brayely withstood and driven back. Next morning before 
daybreak the attack was resumed by Sonbise. It was 
fortunate, perhaps, for the Allies, considering their infe* 
riority of numbm, that the jealousy between the enemy's 
chiefs prevented a more regular and effectual concert in 
their operaUons ; as it was, the Fteach were lepulfled 
with a loss estimated, no doubt with some exaggeration, 
at 5,000 men, while that of the Allies was less than 1,500. 
In these skirmishes both Prince Ferdinand and Lord 
Granby were distinguished by their high spirit and gal* 
lantry; and the former, in his Greneral Orders of the 
next day, paid a well-merited compliment to the brave 
Scottish clansmen: "The soldier-like perseverance of 
" the Highland battalions in resisting and repulsing the 
" repeated attacks of the chosen troops of France has de- 
** servcdly gained them the hitrhest lionour." 

Notwithstanding their check at Kirch-Denkern the 
French ^verc enabled, almost immediately afterward?, to 
resume the offensive. One of their detachments reduced 
the town of Wolfenbiittel, another the town of Embden. 
But these losses were retrieved or balanced by the skill 
of Ferdinand; and the close of the campaign found the 
contending armies in nearly the same positions as at iirst* 
Meanwhile De Broglie and Soubise were angrily accusing 
each other in memorials and despatches to the Court of 
Versailles. Soubise stood as high in the Royal favour 
as De Broglie in the confidence of the army ; thus the 
latter found himself recalled from his command, and 
exiled to his estates, amidst the most unequivocal tokens 
of public sj'mpathy.* 

* <* On jonait THnctMe an Hieatre Tmoqak, te jour oil Ton appiit 
*• Fezil de Bic^liey et les apploadissemens fttiadquet dtmnei & ce« 
^ denxven^ — 

■* On tlepouillc Tanrrodc, on IVxile, on I'outraget 
** C'est Ic sort d'un lu'ros d'etre j)ersccutt', — ■ 

** montr^rent assez que tout Ic public iui uu lai^ait TapplicatioOf** 

rSionondi, toL xzix. p. 248.) 

Q 3 
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At this period the destinies of France, — subject al- 
ways to Madame de Po]ii])ailour, — were swayed by the 
DuKC de Choiseul. Quick talents, prompt application, 
and personal vanity, — far more of courage than of con- 
stancy, — an equal readiness to engage in or to recede 
from any arduous enterprise, — such were the character- 
iBtics of this statesmaiL On his first accession to power 
he had striined his own energies, and tiie nalion's, to 
pcoieente the waririth m^Mt and snooeM. He had fidM 
m tinae endeavoim ; he heheid IVanoe <m every side 
de&aAed» stripped of her fleets, her cehmieB, her eon* 
aeroe^ and compeDed to aimoaiioe a bankruptcy to 
•emal daaaea of her poblie creditors. He found, mors- 
oWy disooid reriving at home^ — fresh animosities ready 
to burst into flame between the Kng and the Piarlia- 
mentSy i» also between the heads of the Chnreh and of 
the Law. He found the Austrian alfiance^ and the war 
tesnlting with it» daily more nnpopnlar ; it was the com* 
mon saying, that the nation was ruined fbr the sake of 
her ancient enemy. All these circumstances combined 
made the Duke de Ohoiaeul desirous of peace. Early ia 
thO year he bad induced the Courts of Petersburg and 
Vienna to join the CJourt of Versailles in a public Decla- 
ration, stating their readiness to treat, and inviting ple- 
nipotentiaries from the belligerent powers to a Congress 
ftt Angsbnrg. England and Prussia gladly aoqniesced 
in this proposal, and plenipotentiaries were immediately 
named ; ours being the Earl of Egremont, Lord Stormon^ 
Ambassador at Warsaw, and Sir Joseph Yorke, Ambas- 
sador at tho Hague. But it seemed to Choiseul that a 
separate and previous neirotiation between France and 
England would afford the best hope to settle the Colonial 
qnrstions dependinjr between those two powers, and to 
succeed in an European pacification. With this view he 
despatched M. de Bussy, as his negoti;itor, to London, 
while Pitt despatched to Paris Mr. Hans Sianlej, grand- 
son of the famous physician, Sir liana Sloane, and at 
this time a Lord of the Admiralty. 

It was the beginning of June Ijcforc these two envoys 
reached their respective destinations, iiussy appears to 
have been a froward and petulant man, who early became 
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disgusted with his mission.* Mr. Stanley is described 
hj Lady HeiTey as ingenious, sensible, knowing and 
^boDeBt,"! Ms indiis^ and wciMtj are apparent 
finoBihia aim despatches. E^en on his jcunieTi and evm 
on mattera meoaaeetod with hie mlssioii, he loBt no op- 
portaaiif of aeqniiiiig useful iiifoiiiftdon. lliiis» at BL 
Oner, ne aieertained the preciBe number of British and 
Ifisfa stodenta at Ifce College of Jeeuits; h was hn Ibat 
je«r2604 

The following is OM of his skeCdies of the Frenoh 
Conrt: **8ineeihearffidrofDaDueo8 the King has new 
** been easf la his mind* when he la hiinttng» or on 
^ anj oeeaaiony he meets s iwreon whom he Is not need to 
eee^ he starts, and Is eztiemety agitated. The Jesuits 
an diarged bj tim Tolgar as pionMlers of that attenn^ 
^ The Daaphin Is estoemed much attad^ to that 80- 
^ oietfy iHuch does not make him bekyvod, as the7 are 

^ generallj hated. The lOnister is n man of 

^lively parts, bot no education for business 1 firank 
^ enough in talk, meaning often what he says at Hie 
^ time, but fickle ; yeiy indiscreet ; treats all afilurs» and 
with the highest, as matters of jest. He has got a 
credit with the King, quite independent of the ladjr 
*^ (De Bompadoor). He treats her often very sHghtly^*^ 
^BonetimeB roughly tells her she is handsome as an 
^ angel when she talks of affairs ; nnd bid her throw a 
** mfOOiE the other day into the fire ! " § 

The n^otiation thus begun continued with great ac- 
tivity during many weeks. Choiseid was prepared for 
large sacrifices; even in his first ovrrtnre dated the 26th 
of March, he had offered to yield the pretensions of 
France upon Cape lireton, Giiadalonpe, Gorce, and many 
posts in the East Indies, and probably Canada also, but 
retaining in the first instance Minorca and Guttingen. 
The precise proposal which he made was, that each party 

• Mr. Stanley to Mr. Pitt» Juno 28. 1761. See Appendix, 
t To Mr. Morris, January 7. 1755. 

X ToMr.Fftt,8en]it»Jiiiie3.1761. Tlwwhdeofthk dipboittiB 

eomflpondence is printed by Mr. Thackeray with most tedious frdness, 
— partly in M& text (yoL L p. 510— 579.)>and partly in his Appendix 

(Tol. ii. p. 507—632.). 
4 To Mr. Fitt, June 9. 1761. 
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should remain possesaed (saljeet to ezdumges and eqni« 
▼alenta) of whatever territory it -might hold in Emope 
on the enaning lat of May, in the Weat ladiea and Africa 
on the lat of July, and in the Eaat Indiea on the Istof 
September. Fitl^ howerar, d^nnned to theae dafeM^ 
maintaining that the day on which the treaty ahonld ha 
aigned waa the proper period for the un poaanxnia. 
His motive was to gain time for the projected conqnett 
of Belleisle, which was then to he tendered as an eqinvv 
lent for the restitution of Minorca. 

Belleiale, — a barren rock off the iron-bound eoastof 
Brittany, — ia about twelve leagues in circumferenoe, and 
oontained at this time about 5,000 people, mostly poor 
fishermen. Its reduction would be of alight advantage 
to England, but| aa Pitt foresaw, of signal humiliation to 
France. An armament was accordingly sent against it ; 
9,000 troops under Greneral Hodgson, and several ships 
of war under Commodore Kcppe). On the Hth of April 
the troops attempted a landing, but partly from the ru^r- 
gedness of the coast, and partly from the bra^ cry of the 
defence, were repulsed, with a loss of 500 men. Pitt was 
apprised of their disaster, but his was not a spirit to ac- 
quiesce in it ; he sent them some reinforcements, and 
positive orders to persevere. Their next attempt, on tiie 
25th, was directed to the bay of Locmaria, on the pouth- 
east of the island, — an even stronger point, but less vi- 
gilantly guarded. Here, a detachment having climbed 
the almost inaccessible precipice, they made good their 
landing, and proceeded to invest the French Governor, 
the Chevalier de St. Croix, in his fortress of Palais. The 
French on the niaiiiland, having no naval force to set 
a^^airisi the KriL^lish, could afford no aid to the garrison, 
but it made a most resolute resistance. One night the 
besiegers were surprised in their trenches by a vigoroui 
eally; their General on duty, Craufurd, with his two 
udes-de-camp, were made prisonera^ and several hundred 
of their men pnt to the aword* On another occaaion tiie 
Engliah anooeeded in atorming the town, hnt^ atill un- 
daunted, the beaieged retired into the citadel) and eon* 
turned to hold out It waa not till the 7th of Jnne thai 
they were reduced to capitulate^ even then obtaining 
moat honourable term8»*-to march through the hreach 
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^witih aU the lionoiiTs of war, and be transported without 
delay to the nearest ports of France. 

The conqaeBt of Bellcisle had of course a fayonrable 
influence on the negotiations with France. Nor was 
other good news of the same kind wanting. In the West 
Indies an English officer, Lord Rollo, had, with slight 
effort, reduced the little island of Dominica. In the Eas^ 
the French commander, M. de Lally, had surrendered, 
-with Pondicherry, the last and chief of their strong-holds. 
It is remarkable that the intelligence of the taking of 
Pondicheary reached Paris on the same day as that of 
the victory at Kirch-Denkem ; and, both combined, says 
Mr. Stanley, produced a far greater impression than 
would have resulted from their coming singly.* 

Nevertheless, the Ministers of Louis the Fifteenth (for 
of Loni5^ the Fifteenth himself wc need take little ac- 
count) continued to urge several inadmissible conditions. 
They denied that Belleisle ^v^ls a just ctjuivalrnt for 
Minorca, and asked for Gnadaloupe, claiming Bcileisle 
also, in return for tlieir conquests in Germany. They 
claimed the restoration of Capo Breton, or, at least, tho 
privilege of fishery along its coasts. They wished Kng- 
land to give them back, at its option, either Scneii;;il or 
Goree. They demurred to the demolition of some, new 
works at Dunkirk, in compliance with the Treaty of 
Utrecht. They demanded the restitution of all captures 
at sea made by England previous to the declaration of 
war. Still mure important was the question that arose 
respecting the interests of Germany. The Duke de 
Clunsciil w;is willing to withdraw the troops of France, 
but urged, in return, that, whatever succours might bo 
sent in money, no man tVoiii rriuce Ferdinand's army 
should be permitted to rLiiiibrce the Prussian ranks. Yet 
Pitt, in his very first reply to Ghoiseul's overtures, had 
explicitly declared, that if, unhappily, the General Con- 
gross should fail in producing a general pacification. King 
George would not be restrained by any separate peace 
with France from extending the most effectual aid to bis 
good 'brother and ally of Fmsaia.— On all these points 
(except as to the restoring of Guadsloupe) Htt continued 
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to mtintdn his groond* Jt was bis fixed resalYc^— tB 
he bad dedared it on a fonner oocanoo, — tiiat^ bo long 
atfaeheldilioieiiiaof power, ^noPeaeeofUtreelrt shall 

again ataiii the annals of ^tgland."* Yet the expfw* 
akxDS whkfa he osed in hia daBiala were aomeonMB m> 
haughty and inperiona that they might I fear, deserfedl^ 
he redconed among the obetaeteB in this negcHiation.t 

It seems probable, however, nay, nearly eeiiain, tint 
the CcNVt of YefsaiUes, considering its long train of le- 
vcrses in the war, would have finally yielded every one 
of the points at issoe^ but for its new connexion, whidi 
aroe about this time» with the Court of Madrid; — Ever 
ainoe the accessian of Charles the Third, the Spanish 
counsels had been verging more and more towards ths 
French. The times had passed, it was said, when the 
Kings of Spain and of France could be rivals ; they were 
now near kinsmen, nnd their interest, rightly understood, 
was the same. A Monarch of the House of Bourbon 
should regard the Head of that House as his natural ally. 
Let but the members of that ^vcit Family combine, and 
they might defy all otluT enmity, and present a firm 
front to the rest of tlie world. — Such maxim?, un- 
doubtedly speciouSj how( vor far from sound, had already 
more than once, though but at intervals, prevailed at 
Madrid since the reign of the Bourbon dynasty. It was 
the very danger which had all along been foreseen from 
that reign ; it was the danger against which Somers and 
GodolpMn had contended in council and debate ; against 
which Marlborough had fought in Flanders, and Sim- 
hope in Spain. The commencement of the W ar of the 
Succession was never yet so fully vindicated as by the 
conclusion of the Family Compact. 

But oesides the motives whicli iucUned the King of 
Spain to an alliance with his lioyal kinsman, he also 
<sonceived himself to have numerous and just causes of 
complaint against England. During the war with France 
the Spanish flag had not always been respected by the 
British cruisers. In such cases there was sometimes slow 

* Letter to A. Mitchell, Esq. Jnnc 12. 1759. 
f This is caatioiislj but clearly hmteU even to himself by Mr. Stan- 
Icj. See in Appnidiz his letter dated iUigett 96. 1761. 
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Tedms in London, iiid alwtjB great ezaggenlioii at lift- 
dtid. In the midst of the nuikling raentments wluch 
these private interests called forth, and which maritime 
jealousy envenomed, both the Ameriea8> North and Sonth, 
added largelj to the stock of grievances. From the South 
tiiere came Uie ever recurringcomplainta of illicit traffic 
with the Spanish Colonists, From the North there was 
sa intricate controversj on the construction of an article 
in the l>eaty of Utrecht, and the claims of the Basque 
provinces to a shure in tiie Newfoundland fishery. All 
these points were discussed at great length, but with 
little result, between General Wall, the Spanish Premier, 
and the Earl of Bristol, the British Ambassador. Nor 
was the Conde de Fuentes, who represented the Court 
of Madrid at St. James's, more successful in his inter* 
views with Pitt. Of these differences, growing wider and 
wider as time proceeded, the French were skilful to avail 
themselves. A elo:^o intimacy sprung up between the 
Duke de Ghoiseul and the iMin quis Grim nidi, who was at 
that time the Spanish Ambassador at Paris. Through 
this channel the French statesman insinuated every topic 
of ^gravation. He represented tlio Enc^lish as the 
tyrants of the seas, — as tiie natural enemies of every 
maritime and commercial power. Nor did the former 
lures, — the restoration of IMinorca or the recovery of 
Gibraltar, — remain idle in his hands. He referred pri- 
vately to the Catholic 'King every step of the negotia- 
tions between France and England, and by pretending 
to consult, in reality guided his judgment, obtaining at 
length an entire concert and union in all their public 
measures. 

Elated with this success, the Duke de Choiseul visibly 
slackened in his readiness of concessions to England. 
More than once he had hinted to Mr. Stanley, that, if tho 
negotiations should fail, France would be enabled to con- 
tinue the war with new allies. Now, however, he resolved 
to overawe, if possible, his adversary; to eooviiice Pitt 
beyond all question, anid by aome overt aet» of the cordial 
IMii^ between the two branches of the House of Bourbon. 
Accordingly while a 'Fteaeh Memorial of Propositions 
was transmitted to Pitt through M. de Biissy, another 
IVeneh Memorial on Spanish ufairSy dated July 15. was 
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adjoined. Tliis Memorial expresses the wish that the re- 
conciliation resulting from tlie proposed Treaty might 
not be liable to be interrupted by the interests of any 
Third Power ; it states the demands of Spain as three ; 
first, the restitution of the captures made during the pre- 
sent war upon the Spanish flag ; secondly, the privilege 
of fishery upon the banks of Newfoundland ; thirdly, the 
demolition of the English settlements nnide upon the 
Spanish territories in the bay of Honduras ; and it urcea 
an adjustment ut" these questions at the same time that 
the peace shall be concluded between the CJourts of Lon- 
don and Versailles, which peace the King of Spain shall 
then be invited to guarantee. 

So unusual a demand filled Pitt with the highest hn 
di^nation. He replied as follows to M. de Bnsgr: 

18 my duty to d^slare to you, in the name of 
" jesty, that he will not suffer the disputes with Spaia 

to be blended in any manner whatever in the negotia- 

tion of peace between the two Crowns ; to which I must 
^ add, that it will be considered as an affront to His 

Majesty's dignity to make further mention of such a 
«< circumstance. Moreover it is expected that France wiU 
*^ not at any time presume a right of intermeddling in 
*^ such disputes between Great Britain and Spain.* * In 
like manner Pitt wrote to Lord Bristol, declaring that 
His Majesty would by no means fidd facilities for the 
satisfaction of the Court of Spain in consequence of any 
announcement of union of councils, or of present or future 
conjunctions with the French; — that, of the three de- 
mands in the French Memorial, there were Courts of 
Law to give redress upon the first, the second was inad- 
missible, and the third was open to negotiations, but not 
through the channel of France. Lord Bristol was like- 
wise instructed to demand a clear and categorical ex- 
planation of the armaments making in the Spanish ports. 
— When these representations were accordingly laid be- 
fore the Court of Madrid, General Wall acknowledged 
that the French Memorial had been presented with the 
full consent of His Catholic Majesty, but he added a great 

• ^.PiU to M. de Bossy, July 24. 1761. 
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number of pacific professions by which the British am- 
bassador appears to have been completely blinded.* 

The real object of Wall and his colleagues was, how- 
ever, by no means peace, but only leisure to complete their 
preparations, and to receive in safety their galleons and 
treasure-ships from South America. — On the 15th of 
August, — at the very time when Lord Bristol was lend- 
ing so ready an ear to their expressions of good-will and 
amity towards England, — Grimakli and Choiseul signed 
the celebrated family compact. By this treaty the Kings 
of France and Spain agreed for the future to consider 
every Power as their enemy which might become the 
enemj of eitheri and to guarantee the respective domi- 
nions in all parts of the world whicli they might possess 
at the next conclusion of peace. Mutoal snccours by sea 
and land were stipulated, and no proposal of peace to 
their common enemies was to be made, nor negotiation 
entered upon, unless by common con9ent. The subjects of 
each residing in the European dominions of the other 
were to enjoy the same commercial privileges as the na- 
tives. Moreover, the King of Spain stipulated the acces- 
sion of his son, the King of Naples, to this alliance; but 
it was agreed that no prince or potentate, exccjpt <^ the 
House of Bourbon, should ever be admitted to its parti- 
cipation.t 

Besides this treaty, which in its words at least applied 
only to future and contingent wars, and which was in- 
tended to be ultimately published, there was also signed 
on the same day a special and secret convention. This 
Imported, that in case England and France should still be 
engaged in hostilities on the 1st of May 1762 Spain should 
on that day declare war against England, and that France 
should at the same period restore Minorca to Spain4 

The impolicy of this Ck>mpact, so far as Spain is con- 
cerned, scarcely stands in need of illustration. — A State 
which connects itself in an exclusive alliance for offence 
and defence with another State far more powerful than 

* See thetUpIoiiiatic documents laid before Fullainent, and printed 
in the Byri H&t vol. xv. p. i I29'>i2i0. 

f Martens, Recucil dc Traitos, vol. i. p. 16 — 28. 
% Sumondi, Hist, des Sim^m^ toL xxix, p. 242. 
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itself wiH iDeTiiablj be drawn mto its orUt^ and follow in 
its train ; it will sink into asatellite ; it will become what 
Portugal was once to England, or Tuscany to Aiistria. 
But even apart firom tbis general considerationy how mtich 
bad the Spaniards at that period to lose hf a war with 
England! With their dominions so far greater than their 
xesonrces, — with their colonies so widely scattered and 
ao scantil J defended* — with their fleets of treasure-ship% 
tempting alike from their wealth and from their weak- 
ness, — now much did they risk bj wantonly en^ging in 
hostilities against any great maritime Power ! they 
even been sure of success, — could they have certainly 
reckoned on recovering Gibraltar by a siege or Minorca 
by a treaty, — even these acquisitions might, perhaps, have 
been outweighed by the inevitable ruin of their reviving 
foreign trade, and the indefinite postponement of their 
most needed works at home. Hiey would surely have 
done well to remember their own ingenious apologue on 
Courts of Law, — that as even the successful party in a 
suit may be stripped bare by its expenses, so even the 
victor in a war may not truly profit by its spoils.* 

Nut only the tavim but the existence of a Family Com- 
pact were for some time kept scrupulously secret. Mr. 
Stanley, however, gleaned some information from the 
aeattered hints of the Duke de Choisenly and these were 
oonfinned to Pitt from serml o^iot qmurten. Thns the 
British Consul at Cadia had even some time back apprised 
him of great preparations in the sontii of Spain, with the 
xiew of surprising Gribraltar on wioj sadden oocasion^t 
But the precise details of the treaty, though not prdbably 

• &i the great hall of the CkmeeVaria^ or chief Court of Law it 

Grnnnda, is a picture of a man rjiiked, or " in leathers," as the 
Spaolards call it, with a largo bundle of papers under im anOy aad 
these words proceeding irom his mouth : 

** Yo que he ganado el pleyto 
** Me quedo ea cueros. 
** Que sera deL que lo ha perdido f*^ 

(I who won the ndt sm now stripped to the ddn, — what then mat 

be the fate of him who ket it ?) See a book containing much cmiQSf 
information, " A Summer in Andalnaia, ISdSt** toL i p. 9d7^ iff 

George Dennis, Esq. 
j- Mr. Goldworth^ to Mr. Pitt, f'ebruarj 20. 1761. Appeodiac 
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ihe l^»eciil Cdayentioiiy were Hat, it appMT8» made 
known to PitI bj Lord UkrisdieL A pairaon for tide 
noblemen lied in 1759 been solicited by tbe King of 
Fraasifty and granted hy tbe Biitish CaMnet; he hid 
accordingly retained on a transient visit to his native 
eonntry, and hem presented by Pitt to George the Second. 
His long residence in Spain, his intimate knowledge of 
the Spanish language and the Spanish diplomacy, gave 
him peculiar facUitieB for fathoming the secret designs 
of their Goyemment, and of these designs he imparted to 
Pitt early and exact information.* 

Thus forewarned, Pitt relinquished his hopes of peace. 
He had by this time received the ultimatum of France, 
which yielded several of the points at issne^ but still in* 
sisted on the neutrality in Germany, and on the resti- 
tution of the prizes. Upon these two grounds, and aftnr 
consultation with his colleagues, Pitt broke off the ncj^o- 
tiations towards the middle of September, recalling Mr. 
Stanley from Paris, and dismissing M. de Bussy from 
London. But this was not enough ; Pitt was bent on an 
immediate declaration of war against Spain. Once fully 
convinced of their hostile design.?, why allow them further 
timo for preparation? — why not have the first blow, — 
" which," (as Lord Chesterfield adds,) "is often half the 
** battle P^f Such a course was not more recommended 
by its lofty spirit than by its calculating prudence. Such 
a coiirpo, far from arlding to the expenses of the w^ar, 
would in fact diminish them; the seizure of the Spanish 
treasure-ships and private merchantmen would be accom- 
plished without any ne^v" armament or augmentation to 
the British navy, and would aliord means for invading 
the Spanish colonics ; so that our enemies would them- 
s( Ives defray the charge of the attacks on their own 
dominions. 

" On this principle," — said Chatham, in debate, many 
years afterwards, — "on this principle 1 submitted my ad- 
** vice for an immediate declaration of war to a trembling 
** Council." J — In truth, all his colleagues, with the single 
exception of his kinbmau Lord Temple, were appalled at 

* Thackeray's Life of Chatham, vol i. p. 678. 

{letter to his son, November 21. 1761. 
Debate in the House of Lords, November S2. 1770. 
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his bohiness and adverse to his views. Even during the 
negotiation with Franco it was with difficulty that he had 
carried them along with him in the resolute and haughty 
tone which he adopted. Thus, for example, when his 
last letter to M. de Bussy, inveighinpr against the ill- 
faith of France, wa^ in (iuestion, we tind Lord Bute write 
to Pitt as follows ; " I have thought it my duty to state 
** exactly to His Majesty the opinion of this day's Cahinet 
^ The King haa penued the draught, and desires the 
^ letter may be sent to M. de Bossy. I mast not, hem* 
*^ evetf conceal from you, that His Majesty shows a great 
^ deal of concern at a matter of this immense importsDce 
« being carried by so sloider a minority, and has asked 
^ me several times^ with esgemess, why words were not 
chosen in which all might have concurred. I do not 
^ remember having seen so much agitation concening 
** any question that has been before us."* 

The question of a Spanish war, having been fruitlesslj 
debated at two several Cabinets, was referred to a final 
meeting at the beginning of October. Here Pitt and 
Temple warmly pressed their proposal ; but Newcastle, 
who had hitherto shrouded himself in a prudent neutra- 
lity, declared against it, and Bute pronounced it ra^li 
" and un advisable." It was urged, that this desire ot' 
adding ar to war, and enemy to enemy, whilst we had 
already our hands as full as they could hold, was to over- 
rate our national resources, — that whilst we were calling 
for new enemies no mention w^as made of new allies, nor 
indeed of any new resource whatever, — that the Span- 
iards had nut as yet yielded, beyond hope of recall, to 
French counsels, — that the despatches of our ambassador, 
Lord Bristol, expressed a confident belief in their pacific 
intentions.— Warmed such opposition, Pitt excUumel 
that this was the time for hmnbling the whole House of 
Bonrbon, and that if this opportunity were let slip it 
might never be recovered. He thanked the Ministers of 
the late King for the support which on former occasions 
thefhad given him ; adding, tha^ for himself, he had been 
called to the Ministry by the voice of the people, to whom 
he considered himseu as accountable for his conduct^ and 

* To Mr. Btl^ Angnat 14. 1761. OuUfaam CotrespoDdeneeb 
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that be would not remain in a sitnation which made him 
responsible for meaenres he was no longer allowed to 

guide. 

The President of the Council, the veteran Earl Granvilk^ 
replied to him nearly as follows : X find the genHemaa 

is determined to leave us, nor can I say I am sorry 
" for it, since he would otherwnsc have certainly compelled 
" us to leave him. But if he be resolved to assume the 
" right of advising His Majesty, and directing the opera- 
" tions of the war, to what purpose arc we called to this 
" Council? — When he talks of beincr responsible to the 

people he talks the language of tiic House of Commons, 
** and forgets that at this Uoard ho is only responsible to 
" the King. However, though he may possibly have 
** convinced himself of his intuliibility, still it remains that 
** we should be equally convinced before we can resign 

our understandings to his direction, or join with him 
** in the measures he proposes.** * 

Pitt adhering to his first opinion, and having delivered 
his reasons in writing, on Ihe 5th of October resigned 
his employment In this course he was followed by 
Lord Temple. When on the same day he waited on 
his SoTereign to give np the Seals, he fonnd the demean- 
our of the young King most kind and gracious. His 
Mijesty expressed his concern at the loss of so able a 
aervanti and o^Sered him any reward in the power of the 
Crown to bestow, but declared that his own judgment 
was adverse to the sudden declaration of war, adding, 
that if even his Cabinet had been unanimous for it he 
should have felt the greatest difficulty in consenting, 
Pitt) who appears to have anticipated a different recep- 
tion, was deeply touched by the King's cordiality of 
manner and expression. I confess, Sir,*' said he, « I 

had but too much reason to expect your Migesty'» 

* These cspresdoiis of GranTine, and those of Fitt before him, in 

the same Council, aze reported in the Annual Register, 1761, part i. 
p. 43. It is to be rcmoTTibcro'l. tlint, though publisher! at the timc» 
neither Granville nor Pitt ever denied their autheiiiicity, juid that 
Burke, who supplied them, — being then private Secretary to the 
Seeietiyy for ]breland« *<— had ezceUent means of infimnatitNL 
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" displeasare. I did not come prepared for this exceed- 
" ing goodness. Pardon me, Sir ; it oresjfowea, it 

oppresses me." And he burst into tears. 

Such then was the close of Pitt's justly renowned 
administration. Even amidst the full blaze of its glory 
there arose some murmurs at its vast expense ; — the ouly 
objt t tion of any weight, I think, that has ever been urged 
against it, Yet> as a shrewd observer writes at the time, 
«* It has cost us a great deal, it is true, but then we have 
*' had success and honour for our mou( \ . Before Mr. Pitt 
" came in we spent vast sums only to purchase disgrace 
" and infamy.*** — What number, I would ask, of pounds, 
of shillings, or of pence, could fairly represent the value 
of rousing the national spirit, and retrieying the national 
honour? IsitgoldthaAcftnuietsure the interral between 
the lowest pikli of de^nden<7' and the pinmidft of 
trinmphy^between the England of 1756 and the Enghmd 
of 1761? 

Let me add, that in the doeing act of this admimstn- 
tioD,— in proposing an immediate dedaratiott of mr 
against Spain, — Pitt did not urge any immature or ilK 
oonsidered scheme. His preparations were ah^ady made 
to strike move than one heavy blow upon his enemyi 
to capture the returning g^lleon% and to take possession 
of the isthmus of Panama, thus securing a port in tbs 
Pacific, and cutting off all ccmamunicatimi between tk 
, Spanish provinces of Mexico and Peru. Nor did his 
designs end here: these points once accomplished, — U 
they might have bet n with little difliculty, — he had 
.planncflan expedition aLrainst the Havanna, and another, 
on a smaller scale, against the Philii)j)ine islands. Tn 
none of these places could the means of resistance Iv 
compared to those of the French in Canada, while the 
means of aggression from England would be the same. 
Yet a few months, and the most precious provinces of 
Spain in the New World, — the brightest gems of her 
colonial empire, — might not improbably have decked the 
British Crown. In reviewing designs so vast, pursued 
by a spirit so lofty, I can only find a parallel from 
amongst that nation which Pitt sought to humble j-^ 

* Lady Hervey to lie. Mocris $ Chewing^ Ocfcote SiU 1761 
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can onlj point to Cardinal Ximenes. This resemblance 
would be the less surprising, sinee Pitt» At tlie outset of* 
his administratiou^ had onoe» in conTersation with Fox, 
talked much of Ximenes, who, he owned, was his favour- 
ite character in History.* 



* Lord Orfiird'8 Memoirs, t6L it p. 814. 
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CHAPTER XXXYHL 

The retirement of Pitt from the administration left a 
complete and nndispnted ascendency to Bate, It wis 
BOW his Lordship^s object to strengthen himself by laigs 
and powerful connections. The fViry Seal was kept in 
zeserve for the Dake of Bedford, while the Seids of 
Secretary were bestowed upon the Earl of Egremonl^ 
who had been intended for plenipot^tiary at the Gon- 
gress of Augsburg, but who was chiefly remarkable is 
the son of Sir William Wyndham. — In public life I hare 
seen full as many men promoted for their Others' talents 
as for their own. 

But the most pressing object with Lord Bute was to 
avert or soften the resentment which the removal of tbe 
Great Commoner might probably excite in the nation* 
As he writes to his friend Dodin^^ton at this juncture: 

Indeed, my prood Lord, my situation, n.t all times peri- 
*' lous, is become much more so, for I am no stranrrer ta 
"the language held in this great city. — * Our darling's 
** * resignation is owing to Lord Bute, who might have 

* prevented it with the King, and he must answer for 
** * all the consequences ; ' — which is, in other words, for 

the miscarriage of another*s system, that he (Pitt) him- 
** self could not have prevented.'** — « Concurring with 
this moiive in Lord Lute's own mind tiicre was also, I 
doubt not, in the Royal breast a sincere anxiety to re- 
ward distinguished merit. Under these circumstances, 
on the very day after Pitt's resignati<»i, Bute addressed 
a letter to him by the Elng^s commands, declaring thit 
His Majesty was desirous^ nay, impatient," to confer 
on him some mark of his Hoyal favour. Ws 'MajeStjp 
continued ButCy requests some insight into Mr. Pitt* s own 
Tiews and wishes, and meanwhile proposes to him eithor 

* To Lord Melcombe, October 8. 1761, printed in flie Appcndfae 
to Mr. Adolpbii8*8 Histoiy of England. 
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the govmmwt of Canada, combined with residence in 
England^ and a salarj of SflOOl. a jear, or the Chfmcel- 
lorship of the Dnchj of Lancaster^ with as much of emolu* 
ment and nearly as little of business. The reply of Fitt^ 

after a pro&sion of obsequious thanksi — states him* 
self *^ too proud to receive anj mark of the Sing's ooun* 
tenance and favour, hnt, above all, doublj happy could 
T see those dearer to mo than myself comprehended 
** in that monrnncnt of lioyal approbation and goodness 
^ with which His Majesty shall condescend to distinguish 
* jae,*— In compliance with the hint thus given, a peer* 
age was conferred on Lady Hester^ by the title of Baroness 
Chatham, with remainder to her issue male, and a pen- 
sion of 3,000^. a year was granted to Pitt for three lives; 
Damcly, liis own, Lad}- Chatlmm'?, and their eldest son's.* 

For receiving such favonrs upon his resignation Pitt 
has been often and severely blamed. We should, how- 
ever, recollect that they did not in any degree fetter his 
freedom, nor restrain him from censuring, — whenever he 
thought fit to censure, — tlie measures of the administra- 
tion; they were rewards for services past, not retainers 
for services to come. Nor does it appear on what ground 
either peerages or pensions could be defended if those 
men most worthy of them are to be held debarred from 
their acceptance. But the same sincerity which inclines 
me to vindicate the transaction itself, compels me to sav 
that I think Pitt's own letters on this subject, whicti 
have been of late made public^ unduly pompons in thcor 
language, and yet, at the same thne^ unduly humble, ia 
thdr tone. 

Another step of Pitt on his resignation, whieh seema 
wanting in good taste, was his public announcement of 
liis seven coach-horses for sale. His acknowledged pub* 
lie integrity did not require, and should rather have dis* 
dain» d, that ostentatious proof. 

The bestowal of the title and the pension on the retir- 
ing Minister fully attained the object which Lord Bute 
had in view. He was enabled in the same Gaaette to 
insert, firsts the resignation, nex^ the honours and re- 

* tClie five letters on this salject are printed la tlie Chatham Com* 
spondeaoe^ voLiL p. 146—153. 
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wiz^ iad, listly, a despstch &om tbe EtrlofBristo^ 
stating It lane tbe fikTomble and padfie aasaxanoea oC 
Hie SpMuah Comrt ^ Th€8«;' aajB Boike^ ^were the 
^ banriem tint were opposed against that tment cf po- 
^ Pidar rage which it was apprehended would proesed 
^ firom this resignation. And the truth ia» thej anaweted 

their end perfectly; this torrent fiir aome tiaae was 
^ beaten back, almost diverted into an opposite oonne." * 
Only a few days afterwards Pitt found it necessary to 
pnblish a letter to his friend, Alderman Beckford, in 
which he complains of being « grossly misreprrsentefl** 
and infamously traduced" in the City, and gi%cs somo 
explanations of his conduct. We find, from the corre- 
spondence of the time, that several men of cultivated 
minds, and lately warm admirers of Pitt, — Horace Wal- 
pole, and (xraj, tke poet, for examples, — highiy blamtd 
his ar ceptanco of the peerage and pension. " Oh that 
* fooiishest of great men !** cries Gray.f " What ! ** criea 
W^alpole, " to blast one's character for the sake of a paltry 

annuity and a long-necked peeress !** J Sir Francis De- 
laval put the matter in another light. "Pitt,** he said, 

is a fool ; if he had gone into the City, told them he 
^ had a poor wife and children unprovided for, and bad 
^ opened a anbecr^tiooy lie wosld havegol SOOfiOOLf in* 
^ atead of tfiOOL ayesr.** Ere Ioiig» howeTer» tralh and 
jnatioe began to prevail over these eaeaggerated firat imr 
prMiona* In the Citf> the ateonghold of Htt^a pqpn* 
laritjy it nqpidly letviriML Hie Common Oonncil voted 
faim an Ad^beaa of |liaaka for his public aervioes, and in* 
atructed their representatiyea in Parliament to follow Ma 
line of politica. And when on the 9th of NoTember»~ 
the Lord Mayor^s day, — the Boyal Family went in state 
to dine at GtnldhaU, the thickest crowds, and the loudeil 
acdamadmis, were not for the yoong Eing or the new 
Queen. Most eyes and most voices were turned from 
their Majesties* state -coach to Pitt's plain chariot and 
pair, containinp; himself and Lord Temple. We are told 
by an eye-wiinesa^ that at every step the mob clustered 

* Annual Register 1761, part L pb4A» 

f Gray's "Works, vol. iii. p. 265. 

i To ihQ Countess of Aiiesbiuy, October la 1761. 
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round Ids eanisgey hung upon the wheels^ hogged his 
^ footmeDy sod even kissed his horses I * 

To jMunide such a triaiiq[»h in the sight and to the de- 
paredalion of Royalty, partakes, I Saar, a little of arro- 
gance. Thug it appeared in Pitt's own deliberate opinion. 
Some years aftenrards Alderman Beckfurd's letter of in- 
vitation endorsed by Larly Chatham a? follows : 
" My Lord yielded for hi>? friend's sake, but, as he always 

declared, both then and after, against his better judg- 
" ment." t 

On the 3d of November the new Parliament met. The 
first business of the House of Commons was of coui'sc the 
election of a Speaker. When Ouslovv had resigned ai the 
close of the preceding Session, the person designed aa 
his successor was Mr. George Grenville, ntxt brother to 
Lord Temple, and at tliis time Treasurer of the Navy.J 
No Member could be better qualified for the vacant 
Chair; he had a high and well-deserved character for 
worth in piiTate life, legal knowledge (for he had been 
hred to the law), ooorteons manners^ unwearied aist* 
dni^. To him the forms of the Hoose of Commons were 
not merelj a duty or a bttaanesi^ but a sonrce of exquisite 
p^dBsm. He seemed," sap Burke, ^ to hare no delight 
^ oat of the Honse, except m sach things as in some way 

related to the business that was to be done within it." § 
So much had his whole mind been cast in the mould of 
precedents and order that they had become to him almoet 
a second nature. Li the recent divisions of the Govsro* 
ment he had estranged himself from his two kinsmen, 
and taken part actively with Bute. It was to him that on 
Pitt's resignation Bute looked for the main conduct of the 
Ministerial business in the House of Commons. Thus his 
thoughts became diverted from the vacant Chnir, and 
turned towards high political office, for which his quali- 
fications were not equally eminent. — In his stead, tlie 
ejection of Speaker fell upon Sir John Oust, Member for 

* See • ktter piinted in the Amnud Register, 1761, part I p. 287. 
t Chatham CorrespondiEm^, voLii. p. 165. 
J Gcor[rc Greuville is to be Speaker"— wiittti Welpole to 
Madu, on iliv. 17th March 1761. 
{ Speech oa Amuhcan Taiatioa, 1774. 
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Grantham, a gentleman of respectable character and at- 
tainments, ^grandfather of the present Kari Brownlow. 

Tlio King's Speech on opening the Session was nearly 
in the same strain as those iormer Speeches which Piit 
had drawn; like them it proiuised a vigorous prosecution 
of the war; like them it praised the " magnanimity and 

ability" of the King of Prussia. How far Lord Bute was 
in earnest when framing these expressions will presently 
be seen. Meanwhile the turn of the debates afforded Pitt 
several opportunities io explain or Tindicate his recent 
oonrse of policy. He spoke with unwonted temper and 
moderation, defending Id^ own condnct without arraign* 
ing that of his former colleagues. If, as some detractors 
allege, his harangues at this time were inflammatory 
they were so from the force of his topics, and not mm 
the Tiolenoe of his language. 

This Tirtue of moderation was not, however, shown 
towards himself bj his opponents. On one occasion, 
when he was absent from the Houses Colonel Isaac Barrd, 
who milj Ihe year before had solicited preferment at his 
hands f, inveighed against him in ihB harshest terms as 
a profligate Minister,** and as likely to incur the ez* 

ecration of the people.'' Another such scene is well 
described in a letter of that time.— Would you know a 

little of the humour of Parliament and particularly 
" with regard to Mr. Pitt ? — I must then tdl you that 
" Colonel Barre, a soldier of fortune^ a young man bom 
^ in Dublin of parents in a mean condition, his father 
** and mother from France and established in a littie 

grocer's shop, — this young man (a man of address and 

parts), found out, pushed, and brought into Parliament 
*^ by Lord Shelbume, had not sat two days in the House 
*^ before he attacked Mr. Pitt. I shall give you a speci* 
" men of his philippics. Talking of the manner of Ifr. 
^ Pitt's speaking, he said : ' There he would stand, turn* 
^ ^ ing up his eyes to Heaven, that witnessed his peija* 

♦ "Since the Guildhall dimicr, — for pensions stop the months 
only of courtiers, not of the virtuous, — Pitt has barangaed in tho 
^ HooM with esueedlng apj^iwe ; it fine, gnarded, artfol, 
«• veiy inflammatory." (H. Walpole to Mann, November 14. 1761.) 
f See Colonel Barrels letter, April 28. 1760, in the Chatlnm Oof^ 
stfeipondence. His application luul b«ea refused by ]^ 
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* ' ries, and layin^; Lis hand in a solemn manner upon 

* the table, — thut siicrilogious hand that had been em- 
** * ployed ill tearing out the boweU of his mother 

country!' — Would you think that Mr. Pitt would 
hear this and be silent, or would you think that tho 
House would suffer a respectable Member to be thus 
treated? Yet so it was.** * 

Notwithstanding the eloquence and the popularity of 
Pitt, it appears that he had at this time but few Paxlia- 
nentary followers* On a motion to produce the papers 
respecting the Spanish negotiation^ so scanty were his 
Bumhers that he could not Tcnture a Oivision. The new 
Opposition, which held its meetings at the St Alban'a 
TaTem, had» howeyer, the good wishes or the secret aid 
of many more than openly joined it Among the chief 
' of these half-allies was the new Secretanr at War, tiie 
▼datile Charles Townshend, who was omsnded at the 
preference shown to George Grenville^ and was begin* 
aing to yeer back again from Bute to Pitt 

But the first business in this Session was to consider a 
paragraph in the Royal Speech, recommending a Dowry 
for the Queen. The precedent of Queen Caroline was 
consulted and adopted, and an Act passed unanimously, 
securing to Her M%|esty in case sli<' should survive the 
King a yearly income of 100,000/. When the King came 
to the House of Lords to give this Act tho Royal Assent, 
the Queen appeared on his right hand seated on a chair 
of state, and publicly expressed her thanks by rising up 
and making her obeisance to His Majesty. 

During this time the progress of the Spanish negotia- 
tions had been precisely such as Pitt had foreseen and 
foretold. — On the 2l8t of September Lord Bristol an- 
nounced to the Secretary of State that the flota had 
safely anchored in the bay of Cadiz ; and on the 2d of 
November he adds: "Two ships have lately arrived at 
** Cadiz with very extraordinary rich cargoes from tho 
** West Indios, so that all the wealth that was expected 

£iom Spanish America is now safe in Old Spain." In 

* Mr. Symmcn to Mr. A. MteheU, Emroy to tho Coort of Fnissia, 
Jannary 29. 1762. Tliis and some other extracts from the ^^HwU 
1ISS» aie printed as notes to the Cbathaoi Corxespondencei 
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that tery same despatdi of tlie 2d of Norember tlia am- 
bassador has to report a '^smprising change In General 

WaU*B d^aoomoe" and hanghij language now beld by 
» tiiis Consri, so difoent from iJl uie fonner prolbfl^oiisT^ 
•-^It novr bemie evident, even to Lord Bnatol'a appie- 
benaiony that Hbe Sfuaaxds bad been pacific only while 
awaiting and expecting their leBonroea for war. The 
dainu of Spain upon England were urged anew in the 
moBt peremptorj tenui^ while the rcqneat of the Conrt of 
London for some iniaEinati(» or explanation respecting 
tiie mmoured Fandlj Compact was met with a pomtive 
refusal Further nbtea or further interviews served o&fy 
to widen the breach. Before the doae of the year the 
Earl of Bristol received ordm to leave Madrid, and the 
Conde de Fuentes orders to leave London. Fuentes, pre- 
vious to his departure, addressed bj his master's erdnr an * 
angry Memorial to Lord Egremontj inveighing even by 
name against " the Minister Pitt." — The horrors," added 
he, " into which the Spanish and English nations are 

going to plunge themselves must be attributed only to the 
*^ pride and to the unmeasnraible ambition of him who has 

held the reins of the government, and who appears still 

to hold them, although by another hand.** * — A course 
so unusual in diplomacy as to single out a statesman no 
longer in office as the object of attack indicate*? the im- 
pression which Pitt had made on the enemies of England, 
and is more creditable to the talents of the British Mi- 
nister than to the temper of the Catholic King. rx>rd 
Egremont replied to this attack in a strain of dignified 
courtesy ; but all hope of conciliation had vanished, and 
a Declaration of War against Spain was issued on the 
4th of January 1762. 

The necessity of this new war was most gallipg to 
Lord Bute. In the first place it confirmed in the fullest 
manner his rival's system uf policy, for never surely were 
any statesman's projects or predictions more thoroughly 
conlirmed by the event, than those of Pitt in October 1761 
by that in January 1762. But even besides such rivairy, 
iJord Bute had set his lieart on terminating without delay 
the hostilities previously existing. It was his maxim that 

' * CoiidadeFncntcstoflieEarlof E^yemo^ 
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England ought to stand as dear as poeaible of Continental 
tioB a maxim wliioh was fonnded on a disliko of tins 
HanoYor politics in the two last reigus, and which would 
deserre approbation, if the exact reTerse of wrong were 
nlwaTS right Bat soch views as the Britbh Minister 
was now prepared to carry into action seem scarcely 
anited to a first-rate Power; and even allowing them 
tme^ woold be valid only against contracting new en« 
gagements, not against hMioiirably fulfilling the engage* 
ments already formed, and the expectations alreafy 
r a i scd. These objections, however fordble^ mid however 
forcibly urged, made little or no impression on Lord Bute. 
On various pleas he eluded a rrnowal of the yearly Pms- 
eian subsidy^ to which Frederick had undoubtedly at 
this time an equitable claim, and of which he never stood 
in greater need. Nay more, Lord Bute had resolved 
that if even he should find himself compelled by Frede* 
rick's populari^ in England to grant another subsidy, he 
would do so without any renewal of the treaties as to 
time, so as to dole it out at his pleasure, and to keep the 
King in his dependence.* Indeed the whole correspond- 
ence of Bute upon this subject, even in his own vincli- 
cation, betrays both distrust and aversion against that 
Prince, whom ho had so lately lauded in public as our 
map^nanirnons ally.f He made a ciandostine overture, 
without the consent or knowhdiro of Frederick, to the 
Court of Vienna. He nllowi d the Duke of Bedtord, his 
new colleague, selected by himself as Lord Privy Seal, to 
bring for\v;ird in the House of Peers amotiori against the 
war in Germany, — an Address to the Kiu<^ to recall his 
troops from that country. And though Bute himself ielt 
it necetjsary to resist this motion, he did so only by 
movincr the previous question, and by arguing rather 
ag&iust the time and manner than against the substanoe 



i * 

« «« Thii expedient the King of Plronk^lfiiiji^ 

^ tiieir master at the mercy of his ally and cannot fail to 

" render his enemic?^ more obstinate and inTcteratc," Mr* A* Mitchell 
to Lord Bute, January 16. 1762. Mitchell Papers. 

t See this corrcspoudencc at length in the Appendix to Mr. Adol- 
phQS*8 first Tolnme, p. 575^589. ed* 1840. 
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of the Address.* In short, his whole foreign policy 
tended to withdraw from Prussia not only subsUuitid 
bnt moral support. 

The efleets of this want of good judgment. Or rsther, 
perhaps, of good faith, in Lord Bute, unhappily extended 
Terj TUT beyond his own administration. From this tine 
forward the King of Prussia lost for ever all confidence 
in the stabiliQr of British counsels, or the value of Britisk 
•Uianoe. Thus it happened, that when, some years after* 
wards, we in our turn Avere beset with dangers, and sought 
anew the friendship of the Court of Berlin, we saw our 
overturos sli^rhted, and those of tlio Court of Petersburg 

E referred. Thus it was that, imndst the hostile com- 
ination of France and Spain, and the gathering storms 
of our own colonial empire, we found ourselves alone. 
Thus it waii that Frederick, closely leagued with Russia, 
bi-eamc an accomplice in that great political crime, — the 
first partition of Poland. | Seldom indeed, — let mc in 
passing observe it of Lord Bute, — has any Minister, 
M'itli ^^o short a tenure of power, and, I may fairly add, 
with so little of guilt in his intentions, been the cause of 
80 great evils. Within a year and a half he had lost the 
King his popnlarite^and the kingdom its allies. 

'&B disaiiers to nussia of the campsign of 1761» com* 
tnned with the unfriendly disposition of l£e Brittah rolen^ 
had placed fVederick on the yeiy brink of ruin. At this 
crisis he was rescued by a most auspicious event in his 
favour, » the death of the Czarina Elizabeth, on the 
of January 1762. Her nephew, the Duke of Holstein,— 
who succeeded to the tluone by the title of Peter the 
Thirdy— «a prince of feeble if not diseased intellect, far 
from sharing her resentment against the Prussian Mo- 
narchy entertained for him an enthusiastic veneration. 
He was accustomed to kiss his portrait, and talk of him 
with rapture, calling him his friend and master. Such a 
master, for war or statesmanship, would indeed hare been 
wisely chosen; but the Czar's imitation of the hero turned 

♦ Pari. Hist, voLxv. p. 1218. Tiiia debate is given from Lord 
Hfurdwidc6*8 notei. Lard Boto'i speech will be found at ML leogA 
in tlio Appendix to the Cavendish Reports, vol i. p. 570. ed. 1841. 

t Tlie origin of this partition from tlie policy of Lord Bute is wdl 
traced bj Hxvsa, Lebeos-Geschichte, toI. ii. p. dOS* 
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loerelj on little things and outward signs, to whicb alone 
ilia capacity extended ; — it was such an imitation aa the 
ape can achieve of man. He was deeply skilled in all the 
details of uniform in the Prussian regiments* and eagerly 
desired to substitute that uniform for the Bussian. Re- 
gardless of the rising murmurs among his own troops^ 
he accepted with transports of joy the commission of 
Colonel in the Prussinn serviro, and assumed its dress on 
Tnost occasions, seeming innre proud to be nn officor of 
Frederick than the sovereign of :in independent army. 
One of the first measures of his reign was to send home 
the Prussian prisoners new clothed and well-sup})lied. A 
suspension of hostilities between iuiusclf and his idol was 
speedily agreed to, and, in the negotiations for peace 
which followed, Peter declared himself ready to restore 
all the conquests made by his predecessor, — more espe- 
cially the province of Prussia Proper, of which his troops 
held undisputed possession, and which the late Czarina 
had resolved to annex to her dominions. On the 5th of 
May a treaty stipulating this restitution was signed* 
Thus was the great confederacy against Frederick first 
broken through, and one of its main pillars withdrawn* 
Nay, more, Uus change of policy drew Sweden in the 
train of Russia. Sweden^ which had long been weary of 
the war, and waged it remissly, signed a separate peace 
with the Court of Berlin in the course of the same month. 
Kay, furtlier still, so ably had Frederick wrought upon 
the favourable disposition of the Czar, as to obtain from 
him a body of auxiliary troops in the next campaign. 
And thus, to the astonishment of the world, a Russian 
army appeared in Bilesia ready to take part in expelling 
those very Austrians who only a few months before had 
been brought into that province by Russian aid ! 

The death of the Czarina, and her 5:iicee?5?or's friendly 
disposition, afforded the Pnis?inii agents in London fresh 
topics for claiming a renewal of the subsidy. Now, they 
urged, — when the great alliance had been happily se- 
vered, — was the time for pushing the Austriaiib with 
vigour, and reducing their claims to moderation. Lord 
Bute, on the contraiy, observed,^hat after the withdrawal 
of Russia from the contest a subsidy must be far less 
needful to Frederick than before. At length (his other 
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evaBions heing exhausted) he declared that His Majesty 
would only grant his pecuniary aid if it tended to the 
conclusion of penrc. instead of the continuation of war. 
It was his opinion that Prussia ought to purciiase peace 
by a sacrifice of territory to the Court of Vienna, — and 
this sacrifice Frederick had dcclarod that he never would 
make. Having this aim before him during the negotia- 
tions with Rii5?«ia, Lord Bute became exposed to a charge 
of signal pertidy. lie is alleged, in a conference with 
Prince Gallitzin, the iiussian Minister in Loudon, to 
have said, that bis main object was a general peace, — • 
** that for this end it was hoped the Czar would not with- 
** draw his troops from the Prussian territories ; — that 
" Lord Bute could not persuade himself that the Em- 
** peror would prefer the recent connexion with the King 
" of Prussia to the natural alliance with the House of 

Austria; — that by not withdrawing the troops the 
** King of Prussia would be under the necessity of making 
** considerable eessious to the Court of Vienna j — that it 
" was not the intention of England to make eternal war 

to please tlie King of Prussia ; — that England wanted 
"just to save him, but 'wished that prince could be 

brought to make considerable cessions.** • It is added, 
that the Czar was so indignant at this suggestion as to 
aend the despatch of Frince Gallitzin contain!]^ it to the 
^ingof EroM^wlKsinldstiin^fllumed ittatfaeBiitiali 
Mimster at bis Court Ckmsidering that England and 
Fniasia were still bound togetiier by treaty, and PmBsia 
and Bnsaia not yet at peace, it must be owned that such 
a proposal from the Government of Inland against its 
own ally wonH if really made, baye been seldmn paral* 
leled for baaeneaSb On tiie other band. Lord Bnte, in 
reply to this accusation, disclaimed in the most aolemn 
manner the words imputed to bim, and declared tihat 
Prince GaSitzin Imd either qnite mismiderstood or groealy 
misrepresented his meaning.t 

♦ X quote the words of a confidential despatch from ^Ir. A. HHitchcIl 
to Lord Bute, dated Breslau, May 3. 1762, and printed in Lord 
Dover's Life of Frederick II. vol ii. p. 260. The samfi charge is 
dsUbentelj urged against U Siem BuiB in die CBbnrat jF^wfiiiiui, 
ToL iiL 11.227. 

t Despatch to Mr. A. Sdltclieil, Hay 26, 1762,-— Appendix to Mc 

Adolphufi's Histox;}*, 
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Bat t\im was tnother sUy, whom Lord Bute oonld 
noty irith the slightest regard either to ancient treaties 
<»: to popular feeling, as readily forsake. In the spring 

of this year the two Bourbon Courts, acting in concert^ 
displayed a hostile determination against Portugal. In- 
deed, it was the hope of reoonquering, or, at least, humb- 
ling and holding in vassalage that kingdom, which had 
formed one main motive with Spain .for seceding to the 
Family Compact Never was any aggression more desti- 
tute, — I will not say of good reason, — but even of 
plausible pretext. The two Courts demanded that Por- 
tugal should renounce its neutrality, and join them in the 
war against England, — its constant ally, — as being, 
they alleged, the common enemy of all maritime nations. 
This demand, so unprecedented in itself, was urged in a 
most peremptory tone, and in three successive memorials, 
while, in case of refusal, large bodies of Spanish troops 
were iilready nmrclied to the frontier. King Joseph, find- 
ing all argument and all entreaty unavailin^^, and driven 
to extremity, replied at la.st with unwonted spirit, that lie 
would «0()ner " let the last tile of his palaee fall, and see 
" bis faithiul subjects spill the last drop of their blood*' 
(he said nothing of his own), " rather than sacrifice, to- 
*' gethcr with the honour of his Crown, all that Portugal 

holds most dear." * The result was a declaration of 
war between Portugal and Spain in the course of the en- 
suing month. At this, its utmost need, the Court of 
Lisbon appealed, in pursuance of ancient treaties, to the 
Court of St James's, and this appeal, however unwelcome 
to Lord Bute, could not be resisted. On the 1 1th of May 
a Royal Message recommended the defence of Portuc^al 
to the care of the House of Commons, and a vote ut une 
million sterling towards that object was proposed. On 
the 13th followed, not indeed a division, but a debate, 
when Lord George Sackville, now beginnincr to raise his 
voice again since his sentence, objected to the sum, as 
excessive, and took occasion to coni])lain of wasteful ex- 
penses in the Grerman war. Titt, though no longer in 
office, rose to reply, and supported the vote proposed. 

^ot," he said, " tliat we should bear the whole charge 

* Memorial of Don Lois Da Conha, April 5. 176S. 
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** of dc fending our ancient ally, — T do not mean to carry 
** the King of Portugal on our slioulders, but only to set 
" him on his legs, and put a sword in his hand." He 
addct], in a playful tone, — turning from one knot of 
members to another, — "YoUjWho are for Continental mea- 

sures, I am with you, — and you, who are for assisting 
** the King of Portugal, I am with you, — and you, who 
** are iur putting an end to the war, I am with you ako; 

— in short, I am the only man to be found that am 
^ with you all.'' — He affirmed, that, had his advice been 
taken in the preceding autumn, one more campaign 
might have &iiahed the war. On Lord George SackviUe 
he animadverted in oovert terms^ but with great aeveritj. 

I wish," he cried, ^ thai noble Lord had explained one 
** part of his apeedi, — I do not properly know what to 
« make of it, — it carries a sometlung,— > a snsptcioa I do 

not well understand. But, if he means there has not 

been fair play with the money, I know nothing of it* 
And then, stretching out his hand, and moving his fin- 
gers to and fro, he added : Thej are dean ; tbm is none 
" of it sticks to them I " ♦ 

' The necessity of giving some succour to Portugal sap> 
pHed Lord Bute in the course of the spring with another 
argument against the Prussian subsidy, and, though 
never refusing, he continued to evade, the still renewed 
solicitations of the Prussian agents. The close of the 
Session, however, was now close at hand, the Prorogation 
being fixed for the 2d of June, and it became evident 
that no vote in aid of Prussia would bo proposed to Par- 
liament. At this period, and on that plea, the Duke of 
Newcastle retired from the Treasury. He had always 
been a warm ii ieud of foreign subsidies and foreign alli- 
ances, and his secession from Lord Bute was, therefore, 
thorougiily consistent with his former recorded opinions. 
Yet, to any one who has closely examined his character 
and his career, it will not appear very probable that this 
young, disinterested creature,^ as Horace Walpole sar* 
castically calls him, should relinquish office solely, if al 

* Pari. Hist., vol. xv. p. 1222. Only such fragments of quotaJif'T 
or description now remaiu to give us any idea of Chatham's etfk of 
eloqacnce^ 
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ally for the sake of these opinioDs. The truth is, as vre 
leara from the same contemporaryi that all kinds of dis* 

gusts had been given to coaTince him how unwelcorao 
** his company was.** * For some time Lord Bute had 
been desirous to rid himself of the last colleague whoso 
power bore any degree of approach to his own. On the 
other hand, the Duke had on several former occasions 
displayed his influence by simulated threats of* resigna- 
tion, and been gratified by earnest entreaties to remain. 
Some such entreaties he probably expected on this last 
occasion. If so ho was disappointed. When he called 
upon Lord Bute to urge subsidic?, and to threaten resig- 
nation, his Lordship (as Newcastle afterwar ls piteously 
complains to Hardwickf") answorod mr drily, that if T 

resigned the peace mielit be retarded, but lie never re- 
*' quested me to continue in office, nor said a civil thing 

to me afterwards while we remained together ! " f It 
is clear that his Grace, — had he been properly sued, — 
would not have been found inexorable. 

On one point, however, Newcastle showed a lofty 
spirit. Love of plaop and intrigue was his fault, — not 
love of lucre ; far Iroui enrichinj^ himself, he had lavished 
a large fortune in his various employments and elections, 
and he now refused a pension which the King was ready 
to grant him in reward of his long services. 

According to the Newcastle Code of Politics the next 
best thing to a iirm retention ol ollicc is the prospect of 
speedy return to it. On this maxiiu the Duke bent lowly 
before the Favourite ; ho declared his intention to refrain 
from opposing the Government ; and ho desired his ad- 
herents, — as Lord Barrington, — and his kinsmen, — as 
liord Lincoln, — to continue in place. Nay, more, it was 
not long before he entrusted Lord Barrington with an 
xnrertnre to Lord Bute, expressing his inclination to re- 
enter office as Iiord Brivy Seal, with Lord Hardwicke as 
^President of the CounciL These tokens of sabmissioii 
wrought favourably on Lord Bute, and he seemed well 
dispoeed to make the desired arrangement^ but he delayed 

* H. "Walpolc to Sir H. Mann, May 20. 17(12. 
f Duke of Newcastle to Lord llaidwicko, May 1762, — Adolphus's 
HisU»7; ToL i p. 69. ed. 1840. 
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it too lonp:. Before that summer had closed the Duke's 
appetite for office had become so uncontrollable that he 
oonld not refrain from engaging with the Oppoation, and 

attempting to take the Treasury by storm.* 

On the resignation of Newcastle, Lord Bate im- 
mediately named himself head of the Treasury, with 
George Grenville Secretary of State in his steady and Sir 
Francis Dasfawood Chancellor of the Exchequer ; while 
liord Barringtotty who had held the latter office, became, 
in exchange, Treasurer of the Navy. Not satisfied with 
this rapid succession of honours, Lord Buto, only a few 
days aftcrvvards, obtained for liimsclf a vacant Garter. 
But skilled as he wns in the mysteries of Court cabal, he 
did not understand or did not heed the currents of popular 
feeling. lie lm<l jet to learn that statesmen even of real 
merit oufrht for their own sakes to shun the envy that 
attends a too rapid elevation. And still more importarij 
becomes this due irradation, when at the root of so high 
a growth lies little or no merit beyond the iavour of the 
Sovereign. A violent storm of unpopularity began early 
in the summer to gather round the head ot Bute. It was 
not that the nation mourned the dismissal of Newcastle ; 
they proliiibly felt about the Earl and the Duke much 
like Charles Townshend, who was a kinsman of lK)th, 
and who some years before had thus summed up their 
comparative pretensions : " Silly fellow for silly fellow, 
*' I think it is as well to be governed by my uncle, with 
*' a blue riband, as by my cousin with a green one-^t— 
Even as to ritt the populaa' voice was not at this time 
loudly raised. But reflecting men, when they saw Lord 
Bute remove rival after rival, and attain favour aiier 
favour, began to inquire among themselves the cause of 
his unbounded ascendant. Was that ascendant founded 
on any peculiar weight of property, or oonrtesy of man- 
ners, or lustre of pablie service ? What wisdoin had fait 
Lordship ever shown m Council? what skill in di]^ 
macy ? what eloquence in debate ? And when questions 
such as these receive no satis&clorj reply, there will 

* Political Life of Lord Barrington by the Bishop of Dorkam (vat* 
fObliBhed), p. 70. 
t This waa in 1756.«^Lord Orford's Vtman, tdL ii. p. 65, 
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always he a proneness to leap, eTen without a Bhadov of 
f or testimony, to the most iDjurions snrmises. A 
of libels now came forth, ready to direct and fix the 
unsettled suspicions of the public. John Wilkes, — a 
name now first emerging into an evil fame, — was the 
author of periodical papers against the infinenoe of Lord 
Bute, under the name of the North Briton. Still more 
insulting was a new dedication which he wroto and pub* 
lished to an old play*, The fall of Mortimer,*' in which 
Xiord Bute was compared to that minion, and the Princess 
Dowager to the mother of Edward the Third. With 
characteristic effrontery, Wilkes one day accosted Mr. 
Jeremiah Dyson, the Secretary to the Treasury, and 
asked him if he was then going towards Domiing Street ; 
" because,** added he, " a friend of mine has dedicated a 
" play to Lord Bute, and it is usual to give dedicators 
something ; I wish you would put his Loi dsiiip in mind 
•* of it." — There is no account whether tho dull Secretary 
did really fall into the snare, and deliver to his chief this 
message of moek-civiUty. 

Not less unjustifiable was the attempt of Wilkes and 
liis fellow-libellers to extend the popular animosity in 
England from a man to a nation, — from the i^aii of 
Bute to the whole Scottish race. Because the new Prime 
Minister was of northern birth, — because he might be 
unduly or, as they said, profligately, eager to place coun- 
tryxnen of his own in office, — it was judged expedient, 
without regard to truth or decency, to hold forth those 
countrymen at large as objects of afaliorrenoe»^to over- 
look or deny those qualities which have made them con* 
spicuous among the nations of the world, their high spirif^ 
their dauntless courage, their steady industry, their edu- 
cation so carefully directed, and their sense of religion so 
deep and so devout,— ^and to represent them as a brood 
of hungry harpies, ready to pounce upon and to devour 
the fruits of the richer South. The favourite taunt was 
the poverty of their barren mountains, — the same, as a 
Scottish gentleman once observed, which the Pcrsiana 
might urge against the Macedonians on the day before 

* Or ruthcr the unfiiiished fragment of a play. See Ben Jonsonls 
Works, vol. V. p. 305. cd. 1716. 
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the battle of the Issos. Foremost amongst these ma- 
ligners of Scothuid was Cburcbil], once a clergymany 
now a town-rake» and a familiar associate of Wilkesi 
whom he surpassed In talents and equalled in moralitj. 
His Prophecy of Famine may yet be read with all the 
admiration which the most vigorous powers of verse, and 
the most lively touches of wit, can earn in the eause of 
alaoder and falsehood.* Unhappily the old rancour be- 
tween the bordering nations was not yet so wholly allayed 
or extinguished but that it could be, by such able hands, 
again fanned into flame. When Wilkes was consulted hy 
InR frirnc! Chnrohill on the piiblirntinn of thif? poem, and 
had read it in maiuisoi ij)!, lie slirewdly aiiswri hmI, that he 
was sure it must succeed, as it was at once personal, po- 
etical, and political.f And successful, indeed, it proved. 
Churchill deserves the reputation, — whatever that repu- 
tation may be worth, — of having done more than any 
other man of his time by his writinprs (for Lord Bute, as 
I think, did as much by his conduct,) to array one portion 
of the United Kingdom in bitter liosLiiiLy against the 
other. 

Amidst these growing dissensions all parties (I need 
scarcely except the remnant of the Jacobites) were glad- 
dened at the birth of an heir. On the 12th of August 
tiie Queen was safely delivered of a son, afterwards King 
George the Fourth. He was by no means the only off- 
spring of this fruitful marriage : eight other Princes and 
six Fnncesses followed in rapid and happy saceessioo ; 
the youngest^ Princess Amelia, being born in 1783. 

The campaign of the Prussian armies in this year dis- 
plays a striking contrast to the former. Being reinforced 
in Silesia by 20,000 Russians under Creneral Czerniche£^ 
Frederick had become superior in numbers to the Aus- 
trians under Marshal Daun, and reduced thein, in their 
turn, to the defensive. Daun was compelled (precisely as 
Frederick the year before) to take up a strong position 

• What — to give a very slight example — can be more directlj' 
opposite to fact than the foUowing description of a Scottish ttneam^' 

Warn slovly winding the dull waters creep, 
M And leera themselves to own the power of slisep.*' 

t Memeir of the Ber. Chailes Ghnrdiiil, p. 11. ed. 1767 of t!ia 
Poems. 
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in an entrenched camp for the defence of SchweidDitz. 
From this position^ strong as it was, both by art and 
natore^ Blrederiek was projecting to dislodge liiiii hj m 
combined assault, when, on the 19th of July, the Bussian 
Greneral waited upon His Prussiaii Majesty with moat 
unexpected and most unwelcome tidings from Peters^ 
buig.-^The Czar, during the few months since his ac- 
cession, had produced a wonderful unanimitj amongst 
his subjects ; they all agreed in despising his foUy and 
abhorring his innovations. Although the latter were 
often trifling, they were on that very account perhaps 
ihe less tolerable ; and nothing tended more to his down* 
fal than his attempts to deprive the soldiers of their nni* 
form, and the clergy of their beards. For the sake of his 
mistress, — a niece of the Chancellor Woronzow, — he had 
alighted, and, it is said, threatened to repudiate his con* 
sort, Catherine, Princess of Anhalt-Zerbst, a woman of 
superior genius^ by whose counsels he might have pro* 
fited. Thus, from the Czarina downwards, almost every 
one had an interest in forming,— and scarce any in 
revealing or counteracting, — a conspiracy against him. 
On the 9th of July it l>roke forth, — the guards mutinied, 
the Empress came to place herself at their head, and the 
Senate hastened to proclaim her sovereign in her own 
right, by the title of Catherine tlie Second. So thorough 
was the unanimity that, as Mr. Keith, the British Envoy, 
declares, **tlii3 surprising revolution was brought about 
*^ and completed in little more than two hour.**, without 
" one drop of blood being spilt or any act of violence 
*' committed." * The Czar, who, unronscious of his 
danger, was living secluded with his mistress at Oranien- 
baum, a country-house upon the sea-shore, showed him- 
self wholly wanting in energy and courage ; he consented 
to sign, not merely an abdication of his throne, but an 
acknowledgment of his incapacity ; and he was removed 
to safe custody near the capital. But how short is the 
span, whenever an absolute monarch is dethroned, be- 
tween his prison and his grave ! How soon has the Court 

* Mr. Keidt to Kr, Secretary QrenTille, July IS. 1762. Appen* 
dix. The fullest aoconnt of this singular catastrophe Is that hy 
Rulhiere, published (after the death of Oifeheiine the Seeond) in 
last votnme of his Mitloin «k Pchgne, 
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Gazette to announce, with overy expression of profound 
grief, some kind of fatal illness ! In this case the kind 
selected was " hemorrhoidal cholic," of which the Czar is 
stated to have died on the seTenth day of his confinement. 
In tru^ however, the unhappy Prince wee strangled hy 
Orlo( a man of gigantic stature and ferocioos aspect, 
samamed from a woond ^'the Scarred," to dUtingiush 
him from hie brother, who was at tius time the FaTonrite 
of Catherine. 

To resume the war with Frederick was by no means 
the wish of the new Sovereign, but as little was it her 
intention to continue his ally against Austria. The same 
express which conveyed to Czernicheff the tidings of the 
levofaition brought him an order to separate his troops 
from tiie Prussian, and lead them back to Poland. Such 
was the unforeseen communication which, on the 19th of 
July, the Russian General made to the Prussian Monarch. 
Frederick lost no time in vain regrets ; he prevailed 
on Czernirheff to concenl his news, and delay his depar- 
ture for tIutp dny^ lon'^i r. find on the second of those 
days he attacked Daun on the heights of Burkersdorf. 
Thus, only a few hours before he was left by his allies, 
he succeeded in storming the Austrian positions, taking 
seventeen pieces of cannon and a great number of pri- 
soners, and driving the enemy to the Bohemian frontier. 
On the 4th of August he commenced the siege of Schweid- 
nitz, which Daun vainly attempted to relieve, and which 
surrendered on the 9th of October. 

In Saxony the King's brother. Prince Henry, gained a 
battle at Freyberg over the Anstrians and the troops of 
the Empire combined : and thus the whole result of the 
campaign was disastrous to Maria Theresa. 

The war in Westphalia^ eontintted with wiabated ti- 
gonr. In that quarter Enghind maintained annually a 
hundred thousand men, and expended five miUions of 
money, yet these exertions^ vast as they seem, wers 
scarcely adequate, when opposed to the whole Continental 
power of France. The counsels of Lord Bute had, more- 
over, produced a coolness and want of concert between 
himself and the leaders of the German war, and might 
well throw a damp on the spirits of the latter ; but the 
genius of Prince Ferdinand supplied eTerj deficiency. 
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He Had before Idm in this campaign, as in ilie fanner^ 
two Freneh armies, — ^the one commanded by the Marescbal 
d^trdes, the other by the Prince de Sonbise; besides 
whiehy Prince Xavier headed a separate detachinent, and 
ft reserve under the Prince de Ckmd^ gnarded the Lower 
Bhine. On the 24th of June Ferdinand surprised the 
ekiemj at Wilhelmsthal, and droTC them to tbc walls of 
Casscl, with a loss of 4,000 men. A month afterwards 
he gained a still more decisive advantage (Lord Granby 
commanding his right wing) over Prince Xavier at Lilt- 
temberg. Nay m<^e, bj bis skilful dispositions he com* 
pelled the French to evacuate Gottingcn, and, after an 
obstinate siege, to suiTcnder Cns^el. Tbe only success 
of which they ronM boast (luring tliis campaign was at 
Johannisberg ; where the Prince de Condc, — whose very 
name might seem to tliem an earnest of victory, — worsted, 
with heavy loss, the Hereditary Prince of Brunswick. 

Of no less importance at this iimctun? was the defence 
of Portugal. That ancient Isiiigdom had sunk to the most 
deplorable weakness, partly from natural and partly from 
political causes. To the calamities of the earthquake in 1 Too 
Jiad been added those of a conspiracy in 1758; a conspiracy 
that reflects no slight dishonour on the King Don Joseph, 
as provoked by licentiousness, and avenged with cruelty.* 
In its results the heads of two noble houses, Aveiro and 
Tavora, perished on the scaffold, and the Jesuit Mala- 
grida at the stakes while a long train of snspidons^ cabals, 
and enmities^ remained behind. The vigorous admini* 
atnition of the Conde de Oeyras, afterwaxds Marquis de 
Fbmbal, had commenced, but had not as yet produced its 
firolts reform* The fortresses were dilapidated, the 
finances in arrear ; neither order nor confidence prevailed 
among the troops, nor had tlic}^ a single commander of 
note and reputation. The only alleviation to this gloomy 
picture was the corresponding decline of Spain. An Eng- 
lish general officer, who was then amongst the Portuguese, 
giyes it as his opinicm that ten thousand well-disciplined 

• See in the Appendix a despatch from Mr. Hay (Sept 13. ItSS)^ 
gMng tiie lint account of this conspiracy, and of the attempts at 

Court to represent the King's wound as accidental — His Majesty- 
had debauched, besides the Marchioneas of TaTOita, both the Wife and 
the dAoghter of the JUuke de Aveira 
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troops Upon the frontier might take their choice who* 
ther they would march to Lisbon or to Madrid." * At 
the outset of the campaign, however, the Spaniards made 

considerable progress ; in tho Tras os Monies, the towns 
of Miranda, Braganza, and Chaves fell into their hands^ 
and in Beira (where they expected some French reinforce- 
ments under the Prince de Beauvau) they reduced the 
fortress of Almeida. The chief resistance they encoun- 
tered was not from the regular troops, but from the exas- 
perated ppfisantry, whom they hanged and shot without 
nier* } , v> liL'never they could take them, and who in return 
committed frightful barbarities upon their prisoners. But 
tlie arrival of the British succours changed the scene. 
Anns, amiminition, money, and provisions (for all were 
wantinj!^) were all supplied to the Portuguese. A body 
of auxiliary troops landed at Lisbon under Lord Loudoun, 
Brigadier-General Burgoyne, and other officers, wliilo 
the command of the native army ^vas intrusted to Count 
La, Lippc, who had been Master of the Artilkry to Prince 
Ferdinand, and who enjoyed high reputation as an en- 
gineer and tactician.! Thus the progress of the Spaniards 
was effectually arrested ; nay, Burgoyne even retsJiated 
upon their territory by surprising their magazine and 
their reserve at Valencia de Alcantara; and bef<»e the 
olose of the year they had withdrawn beyond their finm-' 
tiers* 

The expedition against Martinico^ so long projeetedt 

had been sent forth at the close of the preceding year, the 
fleet under Admiral Rodney, the land-forces (not far short 
of li^OOO men) under General Monckton. On the 7th of 
Januarv they effected their disembarcation at a creek 
called Cas de Navires, after some resistance, but without 
the loss of a single man. From thence they proceeded 

* Earl olTynmkr to Ifir. Pitt, AprO 1& 1768. Chatham Con»- 

tfpondence, 

f It is r«:ordcd, — as a proof of the skill with which the Count had 
trained his artillery men, and of his confidence in tlieni, — that ho 
cdebrated the King of Pnusis's birthday in 1759, by giving a dinner 
to his officers in his tent,— the flag at the top of that tent being aimed 
at during the whole cntertalimient as a mark for cannon-balls. 
(Archenhultz, vol. ii. p.2lG.) Iti&not added with what degree of 
Appetite the officers dined. 
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to the siege of Fort Bojal. A commandiDg cminenco 
above it, Morne TorteiiBOii, was carried by assault ; the 
British grenadiers advancing under the cover of their 
1>atterieB» while 1,000 British sailors in flat-bottomed 
boats rowed dose to the shore for their support The 
reduction of a second height, Home Gamier, was imme* 
diately followed bj the capitulation, not only of Fort 
Boj^ but of the capital Bt Pierre^ and of the whole 
island. Nay more, this surrender of Martinico drew 
after it the surrender of the dependent isles, Grenada, St. 
Xiucia, and St. Vincent^ so that the British standard now 
waved victorious over all the Caribbees. 

The next object for our arms in the West Indies was 
not French but Spanish. On tlie 5th of March an expe- 
dition against the Havanna hnd sailed from Vortsmouth, 
commanded by General the Karl of Albemarle and Ad- 
miral bir George Pocock. It was joined on ite way by a 
share of tiic squadron which had < oiuiuercd Martinico ; 
the whole force, after this addition, amounting; to nine- 
teen ships of the line, eighteen smaller ships of war, and 
loO transports, v.ith 10,000 soldiers on board. They 
made good their laudiiig near the Havanna without op- 
position, but on approaching the city found themselves 
beset with the most formidable obstacles. First among 
these might be reckoned the climate, which, at the summer 
season, to which this enterprise had been delayed, and 
with the needful exposure of active serrioey is dangerous, 
nay deadly, to an European frame. The city itseli^ 
though like most other sea points in Cuba, destitute of 
natural strength*, had been fortified with the utmost 
aldll, cost, and care^ as the great mart and centre of the 
Spanish American trade. Within the harbour lay twelve 
lE^ps of the line ; within the ramparts a garrison which, 
including the country militia, was not inferior in force to 
the besiegers. Besides the strong works flanked with 
bastions which defended the main body of the place, the 
narrow entrance of the harbour was secured by two forts 
deemed well nigh impregnable, the forts of Puntal and of 

* ** La isia de Cuba coaBiderada por bos cofltas es en mncha parto 
''baxa, y en parages tanto que pareco eatar ignol con d mar.** 
(Ulloa, Xoticins AmericnTia<;, p. 15. cd. 1772.) See alao the deacrip- 
tioa of Henera (Decad.L lib. ix.ch.ii.). 
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Mofo. It w«8 against the Moro that the English first 
&ected their attack. They began on the 12th of Jnne 
to construct their batteries, but so thin was the soil, and 
80 Iiard the rock beneath^ that they advanced but weryr 
slowly. The seamen, however, cordially co-operated 
with the soldiers ; by their joint exertions the batteries 
were at length completed, and the cannon dragged with 
prodigious labour over a long extent of rugged shore. 
Several of the men at work dropped down dead with 
heat, thirst, and fatigue. At leni^th the artillery of the 
be.siei^'ers liegan to play upon the fort, and some vigorous 
sallies of the be^if-ired were steadily repulsed. One morn- 
ing three ships of the Englisli fleet stationed themselves 
as close as they could to the i\Ioro, and attempted by 
their tire to tllMiionnt its guns, but they were compelled 
to withdraw, after alight effect upon the enemy, and great 
damage to themselves. Many da} s elapsed with little pro- 
gress ; nevertheless the besiegers continued undaunted, 
and towards the close of July they were cheered by the 
arrival of some ex|%eted reinfoi-cements from New York. 
On the SOtliof that month the mines having been sprang, 
and ft pnusticaliie breach effected (though still narrow and 
diffienlit) the En^sh troops marched op to the assaidfr^ 
The enemy did not on this occasion display the sane 
intrepidity as in their fonner salfies ; many threw dervnt 
their arms^ and cried fior quarter ; manj others rashed 
headlong towards the water, where they periohed; yet 
their officers set them a most gallant example^ and it wa* 
not until both their first and second in command (Dok 
Luis de Yelasco and the Marques de Gronzales) had faUen 
mortally wounded that the besiegers stood victoriona on 
tlie summit of the castie wall. 

The Moro thus conquered, batteries were forthwith 
raised asrainst the Havanna itself, and on the 11th of 

— — 

August their tire began. Within six limir^ they had 
silenced nearly all the enemy's guns ; flags of truce then 
appeared from every quarter of the town ; and a capitu- 
lation ensued, by which, not only the Havanna, hut the 
district I8(^miles to the westward, and all the ships in 
the harbour, were yielded to the English. This capitu- 
lation was not si«xned until the morning of the 13th, 
tliuu<^li the 12 til iias been more commonly alleged, for the 
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sake of connecting this auspicious event with the birthday 
of the Prince of Wales. It came in good time, — the 
English had already lost above 1,100 men from sickness 
or the swordy and I find it asserted that at the time of the 
surrender no more than 2,600 remained capable of real 
service.* 

Treasure and merchandise of immense value, — the 
whole, according to one computation, not far short of 
3,000,000^.t, fell into the hands of the victors. But great 
and just discontents arose at the distribution of the prize- 
monej, in violation, it was said, of the established rules. 
While no more than 3^. 14«. 9d, were allotted to a common 
seaman, and 4/. Is. Sd. to a common soldier, the Admiral 
and General each obtained the enormous sum of 122,697/. 

Shortlj afterwards was achieved a conquest of scarcely 
less importance, in an oj^ih > ite quarter of the globe. An 
expedition against the PhilipiMnc Islands had been sent 
ont from Madras ; it comprised only one King's regiment, 
and in all, including Sepoys and Marines, only 2,300 men 
of land forces, commanded by Brigadier-General, after- 
wards Sir William Draper. They landed near Manilla^ 
tlio chief city, on the 24th of September, before the 
Spanish garrison had received any official tidings of the 
war. The Archbishop, however, who acted as General 
and Govornor, maintained liis walls with becoming re- 
solution ; 11 fi}', on nne occasion lie directed a sally of 
several hundred native islanders who had been trained to 
arms in tlic Si):ini?h service, and who came rushing on 
with savage feroc iiy; but they were soon repulsed, and 
many of them died gnawing like wild beasts the bayonets 
that pierced them. On the twelfth day after the landing, 
a practicable breach having been effected, the English 
carried the city by storm, and gave it u]) during sevtTal 
hours to ail ihc horrors of pillage. The Archbishop and 
his officers, who had retired to the citadel, were admitted 
to a capitulation for the whole cluster uf islands and the 
ships in harbour, by which they eonsented to pay as 
ransom for their property two millions of dollars in 

* Entick*s History of the War, vol. v. p. 382. 
t Annual liegister 1762, part i. p- 43. 
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money, and the same sum in bills upon the treasorj at 

jMadrid. 

But the reduction of the Philippines was not our only 
success ill that quarter. A frigate, and a ship of the hne 
from Draper's .squiuhuu, overtook and captured im A :i- 
pulco fraileon, the Santisima Tiiiiidad, with a. cargo 
valued at three millions of dollars. Another and still 
greater prize was the Hermionc, bound from lima to 
Cadiz, which fell into our hands when almost arrived at 
its destination, being taken off Cape St. Yinoeat Ijj two 
Englisli frigates. The treasure on board, amountmg to 
full 800,000/^ arrived in London, and pas^ through St 
James's Street^ on the very morning of tlie Prince of 
Wales's birth ; and the King, with a& the company as* 
aembled in Her Majesty's anteroom on this joyful event, 
surveyed from the window the exulting procession, at- 
tended by standards and kettle-drums. 

To counterbalance these great advantages on the part 
of England the French could only point to their descent 
at St. John's in Newfoundland, from which, moreover, 
they were expelled in the course of the same summer, — 
and the Spaniards only to their conquest of the Por- 
tuguese colony of Sacramento on the Rio de La Plata. 
In that colony, however, they seized some British ships, 
and merchandise of considerable value, and they were 
the better able to defeat and repulse an expeditiori which 
several private adventurers, English and Portu§ul^, had 
directed against the Spanish settlement o( Uueaos Ay res. 

Our great successes in this year both by sea and land 
afforded opposite arguments to the contending parties at 
home. The partisans of Bute and Newcastle might boast 
that Victory had not resigned with Mr. Pitt On the 
other hand, the followers or admirers of the Great Com- 
moner put forth a variety of ingenious illustrations tend* 
ing to prove that the honour of the recent conquests be* 
longed in truth to him: — ** The single eloquence of Hb* 

Fitt, like an annihilated star, can shine many months 
^ after it has set ; I tell you it has conquered wurtinico^* 
— Bays Horace Walpole.* The instrument which llxv 

* To G. Montagu, March 22. 1762. 
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** Pitt used still vibrated, though touched hj a different 
** hand," — saj s ilr. Thackeray.* 

But no successes, however great, no triumphs, however 
glorious, could turn the thoughts of Lord Bute from his 
constant object of peace, — an object, which, however in 
itself praiseworthy, demands a due regard both to alli- 
ances contracted and to advantages gained. He made 
his first oyertnres to the Court of Versailles through the 
neutral Court of Sardinia; they were of course eagerly 
accepted, and a new negotiation commenced. On the 6ih 
of September the Duke of Bedford embarked as Ambas* 
Sftdor from England ; on the 12th the Duke de Nivemois 
landed as Ambassador from France. Of these two noble- 
meuy Bedford, though well versed in affairs, was, perhaps, 
in some degree, disqualified by his hasty temper for the 
profession of a Temple or a Gondomar; and Nivemois 
was only celebrated for his graceful manners and his 
pretty sung8.t Indeed, as I find it alleged, noither of 
these Dukes was intrusted with the real and secret busi- 
ness, which passed between Choiseul and Bute through 
the agency of tlie Sardinian Eiivoys.l I am bound to 
say, liowrver, that Bedford's own despatches, as preserved 
in* the State Paper Office, seem to me to prove an earnest 
and careful attention to his duties. Nor would he have 
knowingly submitted to any diminution of authority. 
Wlirn soon after his landing he found by his advices 
from home a new and unexpected curtailment in his 
former full powers, he wrote to Lord Buic from Paris on 

♦ Liff of Chatham, vol. ii. p. 8. 

f The best of these (and yet poor eaougu) is probably his GentSk 
BouUingire ; 

*' Des doiu que tu nous Uttcs 
" Pcut-on se rejouir ? — 
" Si ta main nous fait vHtc 
** Tcs yeux nous toiit mouiir 1" 



(Chansons Choisics, toI. iv. p. 105. ed. Londrcs, 1783.) 

% From private information to Mr. Adolphus (Hist, voii p.9<L 
ed. 1840). Compare his atrrative with Mr. Wright's (Cavendish 
Debates, toL I p. 62 7.) and Kr. Tbackeiaj'B (life of Chatham, voL ii. 
p. 11.). 
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the 20tb, and to Lord Egranont on the 2l3t and again 

on the 24th of September, complaining in strong terms 
of the deficiency, and insisting that it should be supplied. 

With the anxiety for peace which now prevailed on 
both sides a few days sufliced to settle the prineipal con- 
ditions. It was agreed with respect to vSpain and Por- 
tugal that each should preserve the same limits as before 
hostilities began. The Spaniards were required to con- 
cede all the three points on which their Declaration of 
War against England had been founded, — referring the 
questions of capture to British Courts of Law, — ad- 
mitting our claim to cut log-wood in Ilun lui as, — and 
relinquishing their own tu catt ii lish otl xsewtuundland. 
Indeed, as to this Spanish claim of fishery, says Sir 
Joseph Yorke, " it is a point we should not dare to yield, 

as Mr* Pitt told them^ though they were masters <^ the 
«* Tower of London.** ♦ 

With respect to France and England, it was agreed 
that each should refrain from taking any further purt or 
furnishing any further succours in the German war. 
The French troops were to restore whatever territories 
they held in Hesse or Hanover^ and evacuate those of 
Cleves and Gucldres. Minorca was to be exchanged for 
Belieisle, and the harhnur of Dunkirk reduced to the 
state which had been fixed by the peace of Aix La Char 
pelle, and by preceding treaties. 

In America, France ceded to England the provinces of 
Canada, Nova Scotia, and Cape Breton, with stipulations 
for the free exercise of their religion by the Roman Ca- 
tholics nf Canada, and that such of them as chose miirht 
have liberty to leave tlie oountry, and transport their 
effects, within the space of the ensuing eighteen months. 
The limits of Louisiana were more strictly defined. The 
French were to enjoy the right of fishery on part of the 
coasts of Newfoundland and in the Gulf of St. Lawrence, 
and to possess the small islets of St. Pierre and Miquelon, 
as a shelter for their fishermen, under the express con- 
dition of never raising any batteries, or maintcuning more 
than fifty soldiers for their guard, England restored to 
France the Islands of Guadaloupe, Martinico, and St. 

• To Mi% Mitchell, October 9. 1762. 
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Lncia^ but retoined Tobago^ BominicBy St Yinoent^ and 
Grenada. 

In Africa^ the French were to relinquish Senegal, bat 
recover Goree^'— imd in the East Indies thcj bound 
themselves to keep no troops and raise no fortifications 
in Bengal, on which terms the factories and sottlenients 
which th^ held before the war were given back to their 
possession. 

Moreover, it was agreed that anj conqnests that might 
meanwhile have been made by any of the parties in anj 
qoarter of the globe, but which were not yet known 
(words comprising at that period of the negotiation both 
the Havanna and the Philippines), should be restored 
without compensation. 

"With these terms, Preliminary Articles were in a very 
short time almost ready for signature at Paris. But they 
were de!n3Td by Grimaldi, the Spanish Ambassador, 
who knowing only the commencement of the siege of the 
Havanna, and eonfidcTit in the strcngtii of that place, 
fully expected some great disiister to the British arms.* 
When the news came, that on the contrary the wSpanish 
strong-hold was surrendered, Grimaldi's objections to the 
treaty vanished, — but objections, as was natural, arose 
in another quarter. Mr. Grenville and Lord Egremont 
urged to their coUeap^ues the propriety, nay, necessity of 
demanding some equivalent for the Havanna. Lord 
Bute, on the contrary, with his licadlong eagerness for 
peace, expressed his fears lest the negotiation should 
thus be embarrassed or delayed ; he wished to conclude 
the })reliminaries upon the same terms as if this last con- 
quest had never been made ; and he proposed that its 
name should only be ineniioned as one of the places to 
be restored. So strong was the difference of opinion on 
this essential point that it led, as we shall presently see, 
to Mr. Grenviile's resignation of the Seals. But as ho 
Still remained in office, though in another and inferior 
department, and as he and Lord Egremont still continued 
to press their views with the certain support of popular 

* Sismondi, Histoirc des Pran^ais, vol. xxix. p. 2fi3. TiOrd Egrc- 
moQt^s despatch aimounein^ to the Duke of Bciltord the surrender of 

the Havmuia, is dated September S9. 176S. M.S. State Paper Office. 
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opinion, Lord Bute was at length compelled in some 
degree to give waj. On the 26th of October — for not 
until the previous day had the difference in the Cabinet 
been finally eomposed — instructions were sent to the 
Duke of InMlt'ird, desiring him to insist upon the cession 
either of Florida or of Porto Rico, in return for the Ila- 
vanna.* Florida appears to have been granted with 
little of real difficulty or delay ; and there seems good 
reason to believe that with a moderate degree of firmness 
and perseverance in tite English Cabinet both cessions 
. might have been obtained. 

Thus then, on the 3d of November, the Preliminaries 
of Peace, on the terms I have already set forth, were 
signed at Fontaineblean. By a private Convention b^ 
tween France and Spain, the colony of Louisiana wm 
c( 1 <1 to the latter power, as some recompense for its loss 
of Florida. 

It is related by Mr. Wood, Under-Secretary of State, 
that, being directed to submit these preliminaries to Lord 
Granville, who was then upon his death-bed, and who 
expired a short time afterwards : — "I found him so lan- 
« guid that I proposed postp^oning my business for an- 
other time ; but he insisted that I should stay, saying, 
it could not prolong his life to neglect his duty. He 
then desired to hear the treaty read, to which he listi ned 
with great attention, and recovered spirits enough to 
** declare the approbation of a dying statesman (I use his 
own words) on the most glorious war, and the most 
honourable peace this nation ever saw."f The calm 
reflections of posterity will not, 1 think, coniirm tliis par- 
tial judgment. To them the terms obtained will appeaj- 
by no means fully commensurate to the conquests that 
we had made, nor to the expectations which had been, 
not unreasonably , r^sed. As to Lord Bate's eagerness to 
flet at nought tiie blood so gloriously shed at the Ha* 

* Earl of X^nmnont to the Duke of Bedfoid, October, 26. 176S. ^ 

On the 11th "the Duke had transmitted a representation from the 
French Ministers, stating; that the demand of even the smallest terri- 
torial equivalent for the Havanna might perlmps prevent, and mnst 
certainly delay, the conclusion of a peace, bcc the Appendix to 
this volume, 
t ^Seaaj on Hosier ; Breface. 
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vann% and to flin^ away that important conquest, with- 
out any compensation, there can scarcely, I imagine, be 
more than one opinion. But, besides the relinquishing 
of Porto Bico by his haete, and the gaining of Florida 
in his own despite, tliere seems no reason to doubt 
that, with a more lofty and resolute spirit in our coun- 
cils, we might easily have retained Gorco, with either 
Guadaloupo or ^lartinicn, and a pnrt at least of tho 
French st'ttlfmniits in tlic East Indies. If, — as was 
urged by Lord Bute iiiid his friends, to excuse their over- 
zeal for peace, — our National Debt had been douliied 
during the war, and already amounted to 122,600,000/.*, 
it might not bo impossible to retort tliat arjriiment 
against them, and to contend that so large an expendi- 
ture, most successfully applied, called in the negotiation 
for entirely corresponding and udeciuatc advantages. I>ut 
although the amount of the possessions iinally secured to 
us by France (for I cannot call them cessions, when 
every one, except Minorca, was already in our hands,) 
appears not quite equal to our just claims, yet I think it 
still furAer remov^ from that ^* most treacherous^ in* 
" secure, and disgraceful capitulation,** which party- 
hatred hastened to proclaim it. The misrepresentations 
against this treaty were undoubtedly far greater than 
even its defects. 

Before, however, I pass from the consideration of these 
Preliminaries, I must observe^ that the same party ran- 
cour which so virulently arraigned them produced also a 
personal charj^e of corruption against Lord Bute. This 
charge was in 1770 publicly brought before the House 
of Commons by Dr. Musgrave, but was then signally 
foiled. f It did not, however, on that account die away. 
]\fnny years afterwards Mr. Wilberforce states it as fol- 
lows in his Private Diary : "I dined with Lord Cam- 

" den He is sure that Lord Bute got money by the 

" pence of Paris. Ho can account for his sinking near 
300,000/. in land and houses ; and his paternal estate 
in the island which bears his name is not above 1,500/. 
« a year ; and he is a life-tenant only of Wortley, which 

* Smith's Wealth of KatioDS* bookT. ch.3. This refers only to 

the Funded Debt. 

t Pari. Hist., voLxvi. p. 763—785. 
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maj be 8,000^. or 10,000/. "♦—Little inclined as I have 
akown myself to applaud Lord Bute's public course of 
policy, I feel bound to point out the great improbabiliQr 
of this chartro, nnd above all the frreut hardship and in- 
justice of condcmnino!' any character, even on a Chan- 
cellor's authority, without a trace of legal proof. 

During these negotiations, — and in part resultincr from 
them, — occurred some IMinisterial changes. Lord Anson 
had died in the course of the summer, and his place at 
the Board of Admiralty liad been supplied by the Earl of 
Halifax. But when the difierence of opinion respecting 
the Havanna iiiduccd Mr. Grenville to resign the Seals 
and the lead of the House of Commons, without, however, 
retiring from the adiiiiiii8trstio% he became First Lord 
of the Adminatj, and Halifax Secretary of States Ttim 
anrangement made it necessary for Lord Bute to place 
the guidaace of the "Hmm of Commons in other hands; 
iNod, indeed* had Mr. Grenville even been willing to re- 
tain it» the defence of the Treaty might {H^bablj have 
required greater powers of debate than he possessed. 
Under these circumstances Lord Bate pitched upon a 
statesman stiU in office, yet already weU-nigh forgotten 
and the survivor of his own brilliant reputation. It wss 
dedded that Mr. Fox, — while retaining his post of Fay« 
master, and only adding to it a sinecure for lifef, — should 
he admitted into the Cabinet, and be considered the rc- 
sjyonsible Minister of the Crown in the Lower House. 
His ill-health appear^t to have been tha main obatack to 
his acceptance of the Seals. 

The Opposition meanwhile was rapidly gathering 
strength. His Royal Highness of Cumberland declared 
himself hoatile to the Ministers; and the old l)iik< of 
Newcastle, having now decidedly engaged against diem, 
was eagerly, and in all directions, beating up for recruits. 
Thanks in a great measure to his influence and persuasion, 
two other great Whig noblemen, — the Duke of Devon- 

♦ Wilbcrforcc s rhvate iiiury, July 16. 1789. — life, voL L p. 281 
CO. isas. I nMd scarcely notice a similar charge liron^t agatnat 
the Doke of Bedford by the anonymoas and tmscrapnlons pea of 

Junius. 

t " Writer of the Tallies and Cleric of the PcUs in Ireland.'* 
Cominousi' Journals, November 25. 17G2. 
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ihire^ and, soon after him, the Marquis of Rockingham, — 
resigned their places in the Royal Household. These 

defections (for so they were termed at Court), and, aboTe 
all, that of Devon-hiro as Lord Chfimbcrlain, were in the 
highest degree rrallinc^ to the Favourite. T'nhfippily ho 
kn( w how to communicate his resentment and indig- 
nation to his Master. A few days afterward-^ the Tving 
in Council called for the Council-book, and orderc l tljo 
Duke of Devonshire's nauie to be struck from the lisl,^ — 
a most wanton indignity to a man of most unblemished 
character, which the precedents of Pultcney and Lord 
Creorgu S;i( k\ ilk , — almost the only ones, — are wholly 
insufficient to excuse.* 

Among the men in office whom the Duke of Newcastle 
was incessantly exhorting and enticing to resign was the 
Trewmrer of the Navj, "Lmd Binrington, who owed con* 
eideraUe obligations to His Gnuse. Lord Barrington 
hijnflelf baa a cniioiu, and as jet unpublUhedy record 
of the c<»fereneei upon this occasion: finding Hx» 
*^ Grace was in towa^ and desired to see me^ I went di- 
^ reetlyto Newcastle House. .... The Dnke said to me : 

Your friends resign»»-tfae Dnke of Devonshire, Lord 
" Rockingham, and so forth.— I answered, that I ho- 
** noured them all, and was very sorry they had quitted 
'^the King's service^ but that resigning only because 

others had so done was fiictlon. — He said he had been 
" ill-used. — I answered : * My Lord, when you quitted 
" ' I offered to quit with you, which you did not suffer 
*' * your friends to do. You have not been ill-uscrl pin re ; 
" * but I have the greatest obligations to you ; and there- 
*' * fore, if you now insist upon my quitting, as a personal 
« < return to you for them, and will allow me to give this 
** * reason to my friends and the world, it may justify my 
M t resignation to them and myself — This the Duke de- 

clined, but pressed my resiirnation for my own sake. — 
" I answered, that I could not justify distressing a go- 
** vernmcnL vvliicii had used me kindly, and had not acted 

♦ " This proceeding is almost novel, havinji never happened but to 
Lord Bath and Lord George Sackville." (II. Wolpbk to Sir H. 
Mann, November 9. 1762.) Lord Rockingham resign rd after, and 
notw ithstanding, this violent measure. The Duke's kinsmen, Lords 
Geor<,^e Cavendiflh and Besborongli, alio thiew up their places. 

T 2 
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80 as to jaatify opposition. — The Duke then told me he 

wished me well, but would never more talk with me on 
"business. — I would hare entered into further matter, 
** but he said ho was busy, and took leave of me. — I said 
« J jsiioniti ever acknowlcdj^e my obligatioTis to liim, and 
** act accordingly, — which he said was only words."* 

With so iiiiiny and such bitter adversaries, the pros- 
pects of the new administration w^ere ftir from hopefuL 
Horace Walpole writes in October : " Whether i)eace or 

war, I would not crive Lord Bute much for the place 
** lie will have this day twelvemonth.*'! And at m aiiv 
the same period Lord Chestei'field adds : " I sliouM 

naturally think that this Session will bo a stormy (nie; 
** that is, if Mr. Pitt takes an active part ; but if he is 
** pleased, as the Ministers say, there is no other JEolus to 
" blow a storm." J It soon appeared, however, that the 
great ruler of the tempest was very far from pleased, 

Sach was the state and aneh the prospeet of parties 
when the Parliament met on the 25th of NoYember. 
The reception of His Majeaty as be pamd along tko 
crowded streets indicated a dedine of bis populsrity; 
and Lord Bnte was hissed and pelted both in going sa^ 
retoming. Within doors nothing of importance occnmd 
on this first day ; Pitt was absent from gout, and Fox for 
re-election. But when the Preliminaries of Peace hsd 
been duly laid before both Houses, an Address in appro- 
bation of them was moved on the 9th of December bj 
Lord Bute in the Lords and by Fox in the Commons. 
Lord Bute was answered by Lord Hardwicke at great 
length, fiTifl with his usual ability; but so small appeared 
the iiuinbcT of dissentients to the Treaty that the Oppo- 
sition did not venture to call for a division. In the oihir 
House Pitt rose as soon as Fox had sat down, and in- 
veighed against the peace with much eloquence and more 
exaggeration. There was scarcely an article tliat did not 
afibrd him topics of censure, nor was he sparing, in aa 
account of his ovvu previous negotiation, of reHectioas 

* Memoir by Lord Barrington, inserted in his Liib hj tbo BiAflp 
of Durham, p. 73 — 85. (Unpublished.) 

t To the Hon. BL S. Conway, October 4. 1762, 
i To his Son, Hovember 13. 1762. 
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against Lord Bate. ^ I contended,* he cried, ^aeTertl 
^ times in vain for the whole exdnsive fishery, bat I wae 
^ overruled ; I repeat I was overruled, not by the foreign 
^* enemy, but by another enemy!'* — This remarkable 
speech extended to the length of three hours and a half, 
although Pitt, even at the outset, was suffering an agony 
of pain from his gout ; when he rose he was supported 
by two friends ; as he proceeded he was allowed the in- 
dulgence, fis yet imprccedented, of spcakin<y from his 
seat; and at the conclusion lie was comjx'lled to leave 
tlie IIouFe w ithout taking part in the division. The re- 
sult of that division -was no more commensurate to his 
eloquence than the terms of peace had been to our 
triumphs in war; — 319 Members were found to vote 
for the Preliminaries and only 60 against them. 

Cheered by such majorities, the Grovemment sent in- 
structions to the Duke of Bccliurd to proceed with the 
definitive Treaty. Though no material point was changed, 
several weeks were consumed in its negotiation. It was 
at length concluded on the 10th of February 1763, and 
from Sie place of its signature was called the Peace of 
Paris. 

By the withdrawal of France and England from the 
German contest, and by the previous secession of Russia 
and Sweden, Frederick and Maria Theresa were left to 
wage the war single-handed. For the Electorate of 
Saxony, of which by far the greater part was in Prussiaa 
hands, had long become a burthen instead of a benefit to 
Austria. But when so mighty an alliance had failed of suc- 
cess, what hope could remain to the Empress Queen alone ? 
Accordingly, soon after the close of the campaign, she in- 
timated her readiness for peace ; a truce was forthwith con- 
cluded, and a negotiatioTi begun. M. de Hertzberg on the 
part of Prussia, M. de Collenbaeh on the part of Anstria, 
M. da Fritsch on the part of Saxony, met at tho liunting- 
palace of Hubertsburg between Dresden and Leipsick. 
The terms of tlic treaty were not hard to adjust. Fre- 
derick had more than once declared, even at the lowest 
pitch of his fortunes, that he would not purchase peace 
at the sacrifice of even a single village, and though tho 
Ministers of Maria Theresa struggled for the retention of 
Glat2| the only one of her conquests which still remained 
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to ker^ they ■peedily yielded^ and all three parties were 
MBstated in the same territory as before the war. With 
this basis the peace was signed on the 16th of Febnnij; 
Six weeks af^rwards Frederick made a public entry into 
hk capital, wkicli he had not seen for six years ; he sat 
in an apea carriage with Prince Ferdinand of Brunswidc 
at his side; and the people of Berlin, thinned as they 
were in numbers, anrl well-nigh ruined in fortunes, by 
the long-protractcfl >vnr, greeted with pntlui«;iri??tic shout; 
the heroes of their country.* Never had any Sovereign 
waged so arduous a contest with more undeviating spirit 
or more varying success. Of ten pitched battles where 
he commanded in person ho h;ul been worsted in three and 
victorious in seven. Ot six, where otiier chiefs directed 
the Prussian armies, every one, except only Prince Henr/s 
at Freyberg, had been a defeat. According to Frederick's 
own cuinpuuiiiuii hu had lost in these terrible seTcn 
years 180,000 soldiers, while of Kussians there iuid fallen 
120,000, of Austrians 140,000, and of French 200,OOOL 
Bat mai6ti numbers* Taat as tbey seem, give a moat in>- 
adequate idea of all the misery, desolation, and baYOc 
which this warfare had wrought. Pestilence had swept 
away many peaceful thousands ; whole districts, espeeially 
in Brandenburg and Pomeraaia, were turned to wastes » 
all the best dwellings laid in ashes ; the very seed-corn in 
part devoured, and none but women and children left to 
follow the plough. An officer reports Hiat he rode through 
seven villagee of Hesse in which he found only one single 
human being ; a clergyman who was boiling horse-beans 
for his dinner.f Bat no dangers could vanquish, no 
sufferingB eidiaust, the patriotic spirit of the Prussians. 
Seeing the independence of their country at stake, they 
scarcely even murmured or complained ; they showed 
themsf Ivos ready in such a cause to encountpr the worst 
perils wit]\ unshrinking courage, and endure the wor?t 
hardships with magnanimous pntipnee. Tlieir conduct as 
a people during the two appalling sti*uggie3 of 1756 and 

* Tlie popaktion of Berfin, which ui 1747 was 107,224 antli, M 

in 1761 declined to 98,298, of whom no less fhui 20,000 weN 
reduced to subdft on weekly alma (Pmifie, LcbeM*Ggschiriita 

vol. ii. p. 340.) 

f ArciicuUoitz, vol ii. p. 260. 
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1818 has always appeared to me deserving of the highest 
admiTation. From other ooontries and other ages Hi8t«Mr7 
can show sereral chiefs as great as Frederick, and many 
chiefe greater than Bliicher. How few, on the oontraiy^ 

are the nations that, like the Prussian at these two pe- 
riods, have stood firm against foreign invaders with the 
utmost energy and the utmost moderation combined, — 
never relenting in their just hostility, and never venting 

it, like some soittliern races, in deeds of tumult and assas- 
sination, — proud of their martial renown, yet not blindly 
relying upon it, and always vindicating thai pride by 
Sre&h. achievements and accumulated glories. 
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\ CHAPTER XXXIX> 

INDIA. 

If in ?>ome fairy talo or supernatural log;ond we were to 
rcuii ut" an island, seated far in tlu' ISorthern seas, so un- 
genial in its climate and so barren in its soil that no richer 
fruits than sloes or blackberries were its aboriginal growth, 
•—whose tribes of painted savages continued to dwell in 
huts of sedge, or, at best, pile together altars of rode 
stone, for ages after odier nations widely spread over the 
globe had idreadj achieved wondrous works of sculptnie 
and design, the gorgeous rock-temples of Ellora, the 
storied obelisks of l^ebes, or the lion-crested portsb of 
Myoena; — If it were added, that this island had after^ 
wards bj skill and industry attidned the highest degree 
of artificial fertility, and combined in its luxury the fruits 
of every clime, — that the sea» instead of remaining its 
bsrrier, had become almost a part of its empire, — that 
its inhabitants were now amongst the foremost of the 
earth in commerce and in freedom, in arts and in arrns^ 
— that their indomitable energy had subdued, acroBS 
fifteen thousand miles of ocean, a land ten times more ex- 
tensive tlian their own, — that in tin's territory they now 
peacefully reigned over one hundrcil and twenf r millions 
of subjects or dependents, — the race of the builders of 
EUora, and the heirs of the Trreat Mogul; — If, further 
still, we were told that in this con(|nest the rule of all 
other conquests had l)con reversed, — that the reign of the 
strangers, alien in blood, in language, and in faith, had 
been beyond any other in that region fraught with bless- 
ings, — that humanity and justice, the security of life and 
property, the progress of iinproveraent and instruction, 
were far greater under the worst of the foreign governors 
than under the best of the naUye princes ; — with whit 
scorn might we not be tempted to fling down the lying 
acroUy — exclaiming that even in fiction there dionld h» 
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some decent bounds of probability obsenredy-^that even 
in the Arabian Kights no such prodigies are wrought hy 
spells or talismans^ — bj the lamp of Aladdin or the seal 
of Solomon! 

To the marvels of this the most remarkable event in 
politics since the disoorery of the New Woild» — the sub* 
jugation of India by the £nglishy--^mtght be added^ how 
seldom and how imperfectly its particulars are known to 
the £nglish themseives* Men of education and know* 
ledge amongst us will generally bo found far better versed 
in other modern achievements of much less magnitudet 
and in which our countrymen had no concern. The 
reason is, I conceive^ that the historians of British Indi% 
some of them eminent in other respects, all require from 
their readers for their due comprehension a preliminary 
stock of Eastern lore. Perhaps a stronger popular im* 
pression might attend a less learned and less copious 
work. Meanwhile, to trace the origin of our Eastern 
greatness in a slight but clear and faithful outline,— 
however feebly performed, is at lonst no unworthy aim. 
I shall endeavour in this and the following chapter to 
shadow forth the first part of the career, — sometimes, it 
is true, marred by incapacity, and sometimes stained by 
injustice, — but on the whole the career of genius and of 
valour, by which in less than iifty years a factory was 
changed into an empire. 

The earliest authentic account? of India and its inhab- 
itants are derived from the ex[)editioii of Alexander, 
jyiodcrn critics have remarked with surprise how well 
the descriptions given by his officers portray what we 
now behold in that country at the distance of two thou- 
sand years. The delicate and slender forms of the people; 
their dark complexion ; their black uncurled hair ; their 
cotton raiment; their vegetable food; their traimng of 
elephants to battle ; their division into separate castes ; 
the prohibition of intermarriacre from one caste to 
another; the name of BrachiiiiLni or Bramins to their 
priests ; the custom of widows burning themselves on 
the funeral piles of their husbands ; — these, and several 
other particulars which Arrian has recorded, apply to 
the modern quite as perfectly as to the ancient Hindoos.* 

* BoberftBoa's ffirti^^^' DiMiaisitioD, p. 81, and 1S7. ed. 1791. 
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The prepress of Alexander in IndU itself did not extend 
beyond the district of the Punjaub^ and the navigation 
of the Indus between that district and the sen. But on 

Afghanistan he made a more lasting impression ; a dy* 
nastj which he founded in that eonntiy is proved by its 
ooinB to have subsisted daring several gener a t i ona; and 

a monnmont which he raised even now remains. — When, 
in May 1 842, a melancholy train of captives, the survi- 
vor? nf xho [greatest military disaster that En^rlancl had 
ever yet to mourn, — were slowly wendincr up the moun- 
tain-passes of Cabul, they beheld, towering higk above 
them, the column of the Macedonian conqueror.* 

Many ages after Alexander's expedition, the tide of 
Mahometan invasion, wliich had already overwhelmed the 
kingtiom of Persia, approached the shores of the Indus 
and the Ganges. The gentle imwiuliKe Hindoos, with 
their antiquated i'uruis of idoliitry, were ill-fitted to with- 
stand the enthusiasm of a new religion, and the energy 
of a fiercer race. But it is remarkable, that, widely as 
the disciples of the Koran spread in India» there was 
never, as in like cases, any amalgamation between the oen- 
qnered and the eonqnerors, — hetwisen the did 'foith and 
tiienew. Althoi^gli the MahooMiKatts have snoeeeded in 
converting almost eveiy man of almost every other nation 
that thej conquered, and altiiough in India they formed 
the sovereign and controlling power in so mai^ atirtes and 
fat so many years, yet they do not now exceed, and never 
have exceeded, one seventh of the whole Indian populatisn. 

At the period of Alexander's invasion, as dori^ mest 
of the Mabometan conquests, tlie provinces of India do 
not appear combined in any general system, nor mled hf 
any single sovereign. Alexander found there sepmie 
and it would seem independent chiefs, — such as Porus,— 
whose appellation, according to modern commentators, 
was not a name, but a title; — merely the Greek ending 

* Compare, on Alcxnndcr'ji rOIar. T^nfiy Snle's Jonmal (p. 354.'^ 
with Lieut. Eyre's (p. 301.). For the Greek reigns in Afi jliiunstan 
I would refer the reader to the learned aad impurtuut work ui Pro- 
fiB88or H. H. WilMiw iinoMft iliiC»?tt^ 1841, and to a sole io 

the excellent Hifltory of early India bj mj much respeetcd incnii 
Mr. Momitstiiart Elphinstone (vol. L pi 468—476.). 
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ftdded to the Indiaa poob or prinee** Thus also neither 
Hafamond of Ghunee, nor Gengis^Khan, nor Tamerkui^ 
had to eneovnter % sole monarch of India. Bat at the 
^niiig of the sixteenth century of our era (I paaa hj thb 
earlier dynasties) a great empire was founded at Agrh 
by ft race of Moguls. The fiiat of these Emperors was 
Zehnr-ood-Deen Mahomed, sornamed Baber» or the 
** Tiger,* a descendant of the great Tamerlane. His own 
Memoirs, which are still preserved, relate in detail the 
exploits by which he oTensame^ and the arts by which he 
circamvenied^ his nnmeroos opponents. He died in 1 590, 
when on the point of carrying his arms beyond Bahar. 
But his schemes of conquest were fuifiUed or exceeded 
by his successors, each of whom became known in EnrofO 
by the title of the Great h ogul. Above all, however, 
aasne of Saber's granikon, Akbar, is yet fkmous through 
the East. During a reign of fifty years, concluding in 
1605, he was ever waging fierce and successful wars, 
sometimes against rebellious provinces, somctinirs tigainst 
Hindoo tribes, and sometimes against ^liihonietaii neirrh- 
bours. Nevertlieless, while thus extending his eni]iii\', Ue 
did not no^lcrt its internal improvement ; on the con* 
trary, so numerous were \m mojisures of legislation and 
fuKiiiec that they rather seemed to betoken a period of 
nnintcrrapted peace. 

Another reign, distinguished by concjuest, and extend- 
ing to half a century, was that of Aurungzehe. His 
armies spread far in the south of the Deccan, and over- 
threw the powerful Rajahs or Princes of Beejapour and 
Goiconda. But by lar Jiis most lurmidable enemy in this 
quarter was Sivajee, the founder of the Mahratta do- 
iiiiniuu. ¥or many years did this intrepid and wily 
chieftain balance on the south of the Nerhudda the for- 
tunes of the Great Mogul. The tidings ot his death, in 
1680, at the untimely age of fifty-two, were as joyful to 
Aurungzebe as those of any victory ; nor did the Em- 
peror then attempt to conceal either his own satisfaction 
or the merits of his foe. " He was," said Anrungzebe, 
^ a great captain, and the only one who has had the mag* 

* Vincont on Nearchus, p. 19. Mitford's Histoiy of Greece 
vol vHl p. S0& ed. 1619. 
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*' nanimitv to raise a new kin2;dom, ^vlnlst I have been 
*' ondciu uuring to destroy tho ancient sovereignties of 
*' India. My armies have been applied against him for 

nineteen years, and ncTertheless liis state has been 
** always increasing.*** 

The loss of Sivajee was, for the time at least, irrepar- 
able to the Mahrattas. Though never subdued, they were 
defeated and dispersed, and compelled to take shelter in 
their liill forts or impervious jungles. Among other 
tribes, the liajahs readily acknowledged themselves the 
tributaries or dependents of the Mogul Empire. Otber 
states, again, beoune goyerned hj bopbahdabs or Yioe- 
X0JB9 under the immediate appointment of the Emperon 
On the wholes it is probable that there never yet had 
been a time in Hindostan when the whole peninsula wss 
so nearly brought beneath the supreme dominion of one 
inan» 

The power of Aurungzebe, and the magnificence of the 
Court of Delhi (for to Delhi had the seat of empire been 
again transferred^ are described by more than one in- 
telligent European traveller. In riches and resources,'* 
says Tavemier, " the Great Mogul is in Asia what the 

^ Sjng of France is in Europe When I took leave 

** of His Majesty on the 1st of November 1665 he was 
pleased to desire that I should stay, and see the festivals 
** in honour of his birth-day. .... On this occasion the 
Emperor is weighed in stnte, and if he is found to wei^h 
" more than on the preceding year there are great \n\\A\c 
** rejoicings. The grandees of the empire, the Virer* 01 
the provinces, and the ladies of the Court, came to make 
** their offerings, which, in precious stones, srold and 
silver, rich carpets and brocades, elephants, cameis, and 
** horses, amounted when I was present to upwards of 

** thirty millions of our livres The tents are of red 

velvet, embroidered with gold, so heavy that the poks 
which support them are as thick as the masts of ship8» 
and some of them from thirty-five to fortjy feet in height 
The Great Mogul has seven spfendid thrones; 

* Orme*s Historical Fragments of tlic ^fop-ii! Empire, p. 94. 
ed. 1805. Erom another passage (p. 263^ it appears that Aomog- 
jwbe used to call Sivi^ «tlie Mouiitiia which, like the 4pm of 
Bomer (IL lih.3dL Ten. 657.)t dwigaed ftr praise. 
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one oovererl with dianioiuls, another with rubios, with 
emeralds, or with pearls. The value of the one most 
** precious (called the Peacock Throne) is estimated by 
** the Royal Treasurers at a number of lacs of rupees 
" equivalcut to above one hundred and sixty niillioTis of 

livrcs While the Emperor is on his throiu, iH ti en ' 

** horses stand ready caparisoned on his ric^lit and as many 
** on his left, the bridles of each horse enriched with pre- 
cious stones, and some great jewel dependent from his 

** neck Elephants are trained to kneel down before 

" the throne, and do His Majesty reverence with their 
•* trunks ; and the Emperor's favourite elephant costs live 
hundred rupees of monthly expense, b«ing fed on good 
** meat with abundance of sugar, and having brandy to 

** diiak When the Emperor rides abroad on his 

** -elephant ho is followed by a great number of his 
" OMUAiis, or nobles, on horseback, — and the meanest 
^ of these Omrahs, commands two thousand cavalry."* 
Another traveller, Geraelli Carreri, in the year 1695, 
Tisited the camp of the Great Mogul. According to his 
description^ the Imperial army consisted of 60,000 horse* 
men and 100^000 infantry ; there were for the baggage 
5»000 camels and 3,000 elephants, but the num&r of 
" suttlers and camp-followers was immense ; so that the 
« camp contained aboTe half a million of people* It was 
thirty miles in circuit . . • • Aorungzebe himself was 
of slender figure and of delicate features ; a little bent 
at this time, with the weight of fourscore years. His 
*^ beard, which was white and full, shone forth in strik* 
ing contrast to his olive complexion." f 
Aurungzebe expired in 1707 ; almost the only instance 
of either sovereign or statesman who has approached the 
age of one hundred years. The character of his suc- 
cessors, — as compared to his own, to Akbar*s and to 
Baber*s, — was feeble and unwarlike. Throughout the 
jEiast the fortunes of tlie state ever follow in quick suc- 
cession the disposition of the Monarch ; and thus the de- 
cline of the Mogul dynasty was most rapid and most com- 

* I have here abridged a chapter of Tavemier. (Voyages, voL ]i> 
p. 266— 272. cd. 1679.) 
f Anecdotes Oricntales^ vol. ii p. 441. ed. 1773> 
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plete. In little more than thirty years from the death of 
Aurungzebe the Persians un(l<^r Nadir Shah had sacked 
the city of Delhi.* The Mahrattas, emerging from their 
fastn»'.-se;r!, had resumed their expeditions, and begun to 
aim at empire. Tlie conquered Kajalis, or the appointed 
Soubahdar.<7, — though still i)roiessing themselves depen- 
dent, — had ceased to pay any real obedience and sub- 
mission to the Mogul throne. 

In this distinction between noiiiiiiul and substantial 
authority, the state of In<li;i niight be. not unaptly, com- 
pared to the state m ilie siime period of Germany. Ac- 
cording to ancient forms, the princes who had long since 
become independent of the Germanic Emperor, — nay, who 
were sometimes hostile to lum, — still continued, in nam^ 
the humblest of his vassals. The Margrave of Branden- 
burg was still Great CIiamberlain» and the Elector of 
Hanover Arch-Treasorer of the £mpire.f Yet Frederick 
the Second of Brassia woold not have beeoi more snrprised 
had he been summoned, in conformity with his patent to 
carry a white wand and a golden key in the pageantries 
of the palace at Vienna, than would the contemporary 
Bajahs of the Deccan if required to pay tribute or do 
bomage to the Court of Delhi. 

At nearly the same period that the Moguls were found- 
ing their empire along the Granges did the Portuguese 
discover the passage of the Cape of Good Hope. Yasco 
de Gama and his brave companions stepped on the Indian 
shore at Calicut in the month of May 1^98. Seldom have 
iruth and poetry been so closely combined ; the achieve* 
ment of that voyage by Vasco de Gama is the greatest 
feat of the Portuguese in arms ; the celebration of that 
voyage by Luis de Camoens is their greatest feat in 
letters. The valour of their captauiSy— >of their Albu- 
querque and their John de Castro, — overcame the re- 
sistance of the native chiefs, and made good their settle- 
ments from the coast of Malabar to the gulph of Persia, 

* TTistoirc de Nader Chah traduitc par Sir W. Jones, vol. ii. p. 74. 
The boiiibabt of Eastern panegyric extends even to the Sovereign's 
horse. Le connier de Sa Majeste, dont les pas etaieat aemUables 
" u coux (la solcil, et dont les traces B*cteiidaieiit dans lout raniTen^** 

&C. &c. (p. 21.) 
t Butler's Bcvolutions of the Gennaaic Empire, p. 105^ &c 
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— ftt Goa and Ormuz. For some time it appears to hare 
been thought bj other European Powers, that the dis- 
covery of the passage round Africa by the Portugaeae 
gare them some exclusive daim to its navigation. But 
after the year 1580 the conquest of Portn^ by Spain, 
and the example of the Dutch who had aueady fanned 
establishments not only in India but the Spice Islands^ 
aroused the commercial enterprise of England* In 1 599 
an Association was formed for the Trade to the East 
Indies ; a sum was raised by subscription, amounting to 
68,000/. ; and a petiticm was presented to tlie Ciown for 
a £oyiJ Charter. Queen Elizabeth wavered during some 
time, apprehending fresh entanglements with Spain. At 
length, in December 1600, the boon was granted ; the 
"Adventurers" (for so were they termed at that time) 
were constituted a body corporate, under the title of 
'* the Governor aud Company of Merchants of London 
" trading into the East Indies." By their Charter they 
obtained the riirht of purcliasing lands witliout limitation, 
and the monopoly of their trade during fifteen years, under 
the direction of a Governor, and twenty-four other per- 
sons in Committee, to be elected annually. In the exer- 
cise of those privileges they had to contend a<^ainst nu- 
merous opponents, at home as well as abroad, but they did 
not want powerful friends and allies. " I confess," \v rites 
Lord Bacon to King James on another occasion, " I did 
** ever think that trading in Companies is most agreeable 

to. the English nature, which wanteth that same general 
** yein of a Republic which runneth in the Dutch, and 

senreth to them instead of a Company, and therefore I 

dare not advise to yenture this great trade of the king- 
^ dom, which hath been so long under Government^ in a 

free or loose trade.*** Thus, in 1609, the Charter of 
the new Company was not onij renewed but rendered 
I»erpetua1, — with a saving clause, however, that should 
an J national detriment be at any time found to ensue^ 
fthece exclusive privileges should, after tiiree years' notice, 
cease and expire. 

It does not seem, however, that the trade of the new 

* Bacon was here refen-inL; to tlie Woollen TraUe. Letter to tho 
King, February 25. 1615. Bacon's Works, vol. iv. p. 614. ed. 174U. 
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Company was extensive. Their first voyage consisted of 
four ships anrl one pinnace, having on board 28,742/. in 
bullion, 'cUkI 6,860/. in goods, such as cloth, lead, tin, cut- 
lery, and ^k'^«. Many other of their voyages were of 
smaller amount ; thus, in 1612, when they united into a 
Joint Stock Company, they sent out only one siiip, with 
1,'250/. in bullion and 650/. in oroods. But their clear 
prolits on their capital were immense; scarcely ever^ it is 
fitatrd, bi.4o\v 100 per cent.* 

During the Civii Wars the Company shared in the <le- 
cliae of every other branch of trade and industry. But 
soon after the accession of Charles the Second they ob- 
tained a new Charter, which not only confirmed their 
ancient privileges but vested in them authority, throu^^h 
their agents in India, to make peace and war with any 
prince or people, not being Christians, and to seize within 
their limits, aud .send liome as prisoners, any Englishmen 
found without a licence. It miiy well be supposed that in 
the hands of any exclusive Company this last privilege 
was nut likely to lie dormant. Thus, on one occasion, 
when one of their Governors bad been urged to enforce 
the penalties against interlopers with the utmost rigour, 
and had replied, that unhappily the laws of England 
wonld not let him proceed so far as might be wished,^ 
Sir Josiah Child, as Chainnan of the Court of DirectorSy 
wrote back in anger, as follows : We expect that our 
^ orders are to be your rules, and not the laws of England, 
^ which are a heap of nonaensey compiled hj a few ig- 
norant country gentlemen, who hardly know how to 
make laws for the good of their own families, much less 
^for the regulating of Companies and foreign Com- 
** merce.^t 

The period of the Bevolution was not so faTourable to 
the Company as that of the Restoration. A rival Com- 
pany arose, professing for its object greater freedom of 
trade with the East tidies, and supported by a majority 
in the House of Conmions. It is said that the com- 
petition of these two Companies with the private traders 

* Mill's Histoiy, vol.!. 25. ed. 18S6. 
t Hamilton's Neir Accottut of India, rotu p.8S2^8S cited 
ISrnce and MilL 
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and with one •notber had well nigh ruined both.^ Cer- 
tain it is that appointments under the new Company were 
eonght as eagerly as nnder the old. I have found, for 
ezamploy in the diplomatic cbrrespondenoe of that period, 
an account of an English gentleman at Madrid^ ^*who is 

resolved to return in hopes to be entertained to go as a 
^ Writer to the £ast Indies in the service of the New 
« Company.**t 

An Union between these Companies, essential, as it 
seemed, to their expected profits, was delayed by their 
angry feelings till 1702. Even then, by the Indenture 
which passed the Great Seal, eeveial points were left 
unsettled between them, and separate transactions were 
allowed to their agents in India for the stocks already 
sent out. Thus the ensuing years were fraiulit with 
continued jarrings and contentions. But in 1708 the 
Government having required from each Company a loan 
without . interest towards the expenses of the war, both 
heartily combined to avert, if they could, or at least to 
mitigate, the common danger. Their remaining differ- 
ences were referred to the arbitration of the Lord Trea- 
surer, Godolphin ; nnd his award, w hich an Act of 
Parliament confirmed, placed the affairs of the two Com- 
panies! on a firm and enduring basis. It was enacted, 
that the sum of 1,2()1),(X)C)/., without interest, should ho 
advanced t(j the Government by the United Company, 
which, lieinL^ added to a former loan of at 
eight per cent., made upon the whole 3,200, ()()()/. with 
five per cent, interest, — that they should be empowered 
to borrow, through their Court of Directors and upon 
their common seal, to the amount of 1,500,000/., — and 
that their privileges should he continued till three years' 
notice after 1726, and till repayment of their capital. — 
In 1712 they obtained a prolongation of their term till 
1736; in 1730 till 1769 i and in 1743 till 1783.} 

• Wealth of Nations, book v. cb. i, 

J Hon. Alexander Stanhope to his m, Madrid, Jane 1. 1699. 
Andenoa's History of Commerce, toL iL p. 257. 326. and 372. 
e»l. 1764. In 1730 Sir Robert Walpole stipulated the abatement of 

the interest paid to them from five to four per cent., ft?i«l their pny- 
mcTit of 20u,000/. toward!? the public service. In 1743 they agreed 
to advance another miiiiou at tiuco |.*ci cent. 
VOL. IV. U 
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After the grant of the first Cliarter by Queen £liza«» 
beth, and the growth of the Company's trade in Inditi 
their two main factories were fixed at Surat and Bantam. 
Sarat was then the principal sea-port of the Mogul 
Empire, where the Mahometan pil^ims were wont to 
assemble for their voyages towards Mecca. Bantam^ 
from its position in the island of Java, commanded the 
l>pst part of the Spice trade. But at Surat the Com- 
pany's servauts were harassed by the hostility of the 
Portuguese, as at Bantam by the hostility of the Dutch. 
To such heights did these difterences rise that in 1622 
the English assisted the Persians in the recovery of 
Ormuz from the Portuguese, and that in 1623 the Duich 
committed the outrage termed the " Massacre of Am- 
boyna," — putting to death, after a trial, and confession of 
guilt extorted by torture, Captain Towerson and nine 
other EnglishDien, on a charge of conspiracy. In the 
final result, many years afterwards, the factories both at 
Bantam and Surat were relinquished by the Company. 
Other and newer settlements of theirs had, meanwliile, 
grown into importance. — In 1640 the English obtained 
perniission from a Hindoo Prince in the Carnatic to pur- 
chase the ground adjoining the Portuguese settlement of 
St. Thome, on which they proceeded to raise Fort St. 
George and the town of JMadras. " At the Company's 
** first beginning to build a fort," — thus writes the 
Agency, — " there were only the French padbe's and 

about aix fishermen's houses!*** But in a very few 
years Madraa bad become a thriTiog town.— About 
twenty yean afterwards, on the marriage of Charles the 
Second to Catherine of Braganaa, the town and island of 
Bombay were ceded to the King of England aa a part of 
the Infanta's dowry. For some time the Portugaeae 
Goremor oontinned to OTade the grant, alleging that the 
patent of Hie Mi^esty was not in accordance with the 
customa of Portugal ; he was compelled to yield ; hot the 
possession being found on trial to coat more than it pro- 
duced, it waa giyen np by King Charles to the East India 
Company, and became one of &ir principal stationa. 



* SeeanotttcOcaie^HistoriGdlbngiiiaiito 
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Nor was Bengal neglected. Considering the beauty 
and richness of that province, a proverb was already" 
eurrcnt among the Europeans, that there are a hundred 
gates tor entering and not one for leaving it.* The' 
Dutch, the Portuguese, and the ]uiglish had establislied 
their factories at or near the town of Hooghly on one of 
the branches — also called Hooghly — of the Ganges, 
But during the reign of James the Second the impru- 
dence of some of the Company's servants, and the seizure 
of a Mogul junk, had highly incensed the native Powers. 
The English lound it necessary to leave Hooghly, and 
drop twenty-five miles down the river, to the village of 
Chuttanuttee. Some petty hostilities ensued, not only in 
Bengal but along the coasts of India ; several small fac- 
tories of the Company were taken and plundered, nor did- 
ihey speed well in their endeavoars either for defence or 
reprisaL It was about this period that their settlement 
at Surat was finally transferred to Bombay. So much 
irritated was Aurungzebe at the reports of theee hostilities^ 
that he issued orders for the total expulsion of the Com* 
pany's servants fimn his dominions, but he was appeased 
hy the humble apologies of the English traders, and th6< 
earnest intercession of the Hindoo, to whom this com^ 
nerce was a source of profit. The £nglish might even 
have resumed their factory at Hooghly, but preferred 
their new station at Chuttanuttee, and in 1698 obtained 
from the Mogul* on payment of an annual rent, a grant 
of the land on which it stood. Then, without delay, they 
began to construct for its defence a citadel, named Fort 
William, under whose shelter there grew by degrees from 
a mean village the great town of Calcutta, — the capital 
of modern India. Perhaps no other city, excepting its 
contemporary, Pt tersburcr. has over in a century and a 
half from its origin attained so higli a pitch of splendour 
and importance-t letter is now before me which I 
once received from a Grovernor Greneral oi India, accus- 

* AiwedotM Orientales, vol. ii. p. 348* ed. 1778^ 

f It is remarkable how much these two cities resemble each other. 
Bishop Ileber writes from Calcutta : ** The whole is so like some 
** parts of Petersburg that it is hardly possibly for me to fancy myself 
'^ttqriviiMidM.'* JonnuJ, October lU 18M. 
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tomed to aU the magnilleesoe of EoropeMi Conrts* but 
deacribing with eloquent warmth his admiratioii and as- 
tonishment at the first view of Calcutta^ — " the Citf of 
^ FalaceSy* as he decUres it most traly termed. 

At nearly the same period another station, — Tegna- 
pntam, a town on the coast of Coromandel, to the south 
of Madras, — ^was obtained by purchase* It was surnamed 
Fort St David, was strengthened with walls and bul- 
warks, and was made suhordinate to Madras for its 
government. 

Thus then before the fiooepsion of the House of Hanover 
these three main Stations, — Fort Wiliiam, Fort St. George, 
and iiumbay, — had been erected into Presidencies, or 
eentral posts of Government; not, however, as at present, 
subject to one supreme authority, but each independent 
of the rest. Each was j^ overned by a President and a 
Council of nine or twelve members, appointed by the 
Court of Directors in England. Each was surrounded 
with fortifications, and guarded by a small force, partly 
European and ])artly native, in the service of the Com- 
pany. Tlie Europeans were either recruits enlisted in 
England or strollers and deserters from other services in 
In£a. Among these the descendants of the old settlers, 
especially the Portugaese, were called Topasses,— finom 
the TOPE or hat which they wore instead of turban. The 
natives, as yet ill-armed and ill-trained, were known by 
the name of Sepoys, — a corruption from the Indian 
word SIFAB^ a soldier. But the territory of the English 
scarcely extended out of sight of their towns, nor had 
their military preparations any other object than the 
unmolested enjoyment of their trade. Far from aiming 
at conquest and aggrandisement, they had often to tremble 
for their homes. So lately as 1742 the Mahratta Ditch* 
was dug round a part of Calcutta, to protect the city from 
an inroad of the fierce race of Sivajee. 

Even before the commencement of the eighteenth 
century it might be said that all rivalry had ceased in 
India between the Company's servants and the Dutch or 
Portunriiese. The latter, besides their treaties? of clo>e 
alliance with England, had utterly declined from their 
ancient greatness and renown. The Dutch directed by 
far their principal attention to their possessions in Java 
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and the adjoining islands* Bat another Btill more ibrmido 
able power liad alreadj Btruck root on the Lidian BoiL— 
The French under Louis the Fourteenth had establiBhed 
an East India Company^ in emnlation of our own i like 
vSf they had obtained a aettkment on the HoogUj riTer ; 
— at Chandemagore, above Calcutta; like us, they had 
built a fort on the coast of the Carnatic, about eighty 
miles south of Madras, which they called Pondicherry. 
In Malabar and Candeish they had no settlement to vie 
with Bombay; but, on the other handy they had colonised 
two fertile islands in the Indian Ocean ; — ^the one formerly 
a' Dutch possession, and called Mauritius, from Prince 
Maurice of Orange ; the seconrl, discovered by the Portu- 
guese, with the appellation of J\Tnscarcnhas, Irom one of 
their Indian Viceroys.* The first now received the 
name of Isle de France, and the second of Isle de Bour- 
bon, and both, under the assiduous care of their new 
masters, rapidly grew in wealth and population. On the 
whole, the settlements of the French on the Indian coasts 
and seas were governed by two Presidencies, — the one 
at Isle de France, the other at Pondicherry. 

It so chanced, that at the bieakin*^ out of the war 
between France and England in 1744 both the French 
Presidencies were ruled by men of superior genius. Mahe 
de La Bourdonnais commanded at Isle de France ; a man 
of Breton blood, full of the generous ardour, of the resolute 
firmness, which have ever marked that noUe race* Sinoe 
his tenth year he had served in the Navy on various 
voyages from the Baltic to the Indian seas, and he had 
acquired consummate skill, not only in the d^reetion and 
pilotage but in the buildmg and equipment of a fleet. 
Nor was he less skilled in the cares of civil administra^ 
tion. It is to him that the Mauritius owes the first dawn 
of its present prosperity. In the words of an eye-witness: 
*^ Whatever 1 have seen in that island most usefully 
^ devised or most ably executed was the work of Ia 

* This was, I conceiTe, Don Ftedio ds Maiearaihas, the eighth 
Tioeroy. Ckunoent has addnsaed to him aome spirited lines (Liudad, 
canto X. stanzas 5S^57.)^ whidi, however, X can only adnure through 
atnmshuioiit 

V 3 
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^'^BonrdfliiiiAis.** Ever sealoiis for Ids mmtry'swelfue^ 
lie W10 yet incapable of ptursning it hj mj other mam 
than those of honoor and good faith* 

Dupleix was the son of a Fanner General, and tbe 
heir of a oonaiderable fortune. From earlj youth he had 
been employed by the French East Lidia Company, and 
had graduidly risen to the government of Pondicheny 

. and of all the subordinate factories on the continent of 

' HindoBtan« During his whole career he had zealously 
studied the interests of the Company, without neglecting 

%his own, and the abilities whidi he had displayed were 
great and various. The calculations of commerce were 
not more habitual ot more easy to him than the anna- 

' ments of war or the wiles of diplomacy. With the idea 
of Indian sovereignty ever active in his mind, he had 

• plunged headlong into all the tangled and obscure in- 
trigues of the native Powers. Above all he caballed with 

• the native nabob or deputed Prince of Arcot, or, as some- 
times called, of the Camatic, (Arcot being the capital, and 
Camatic the country,) and with hia superior the Sou- 
bahdar or Viceroy of the Deccan, more frequently termed 

• tbe mzAM. Beguiled by a childish vanity, he was eager 
to assume for Mmsel^ as they did, the pompous titles of 
VABOB and bahauder, which, as he pretended, had been 
conferred upon him by the Court of Delhi. It would 
almost seem, moreover, as if in this intercourse or this 
imitation he had derived from the neighbourinf^ Princes 
something of their usual duplicity and falsehood, their 
jealonsy and their revenue. His breach of faith on 
several occasions with his enemies is even less to be con- 
demned than Lis jierfidy to some of his own countrymen 
and colleap!:iies. But fortunate was it perhaps for the 
supremacy of England in the East, that two such great 
commanders as Dupleix and La Bourdunnais should hy 
the fault of the first have become estranged from any 
effective combination, and have turned their separate 
energies asrainst each other. 

On the declaration of war in 1744 an English squadroa 

• B<'mnrdin de St Pierre (Preambule a Paul ct Virginie). I ffr 
adds, bitterly : " Oh vous qui Tons occupcz du bonheuf diaa iMMmi^ 
n'en attendez point de recompense pendant votre vie I** 
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■under Commodore Barnet had been sent to the Indian 
seas. M. de La Bourdon mi is, on his part, exerting his 
scanty means with indefatigable perseverance, succeeded 
in fitting out nine ships, but nearly all kaky and nn- 
sound, and he embarked upwards of 3,000 men, but of 
these there were 400 invalids and 700 Caffres or Lascars. 
On the 6th of July, New Style, 1746, liie two fleets en- 
gaged near Fort St. David, but the battle began and 
ended in a distant cannonade. Next morning the English 
stood out to sea, while the French directed their course 
to Fondicherry. The object of Lft Bourdonnais was the 
capture of Madras, and he made a requisition on Ilypleiz 
for tome storae and sizty pieces of artiilerj, But. tlia 
jealous mind of Dupleix could ill brook contriMtiig to 
bis riTal'e snoceM. He refused the stores^ allowed only 
ihirtj cannon of inferior ealibre^ and sent on board water 
so bad as to prodaoe a dysentery in the fleet.* 

Not disbeartenedy boweTer» by fbese iinezi»ected diffi- 
culties, La Bonrdonnsis appeared off Madras in Septem- 
ber 1746^ and proceeded to disembarit bis motley force* 
Tbe city, though at this period ricb and populous, was ill- 
defended; one division, called 'UbeBlacK Town," only 
oorered by a common wall ; tbe other, the White IWn,** 
or Fort St. Geor^ begirt with a rampart and bastions^ 
* but these Tery slight and faulty in construction. There 
were bat BOO Englishmen in the colony, and of them only 
200 were soldiers. Under such cirenmstances no effective 
resistance could be expected ; nerertheless the garrison 
sustained a bombardment during three days, and obtained 
at last an honourable capitalation. It was agreed that 
the English should be prisoners of war upon parole^ sad 
that the town should remain in possession of the French 
imtil it should be ransmned, La Bourdonnais giving his 
promise that the ransom required should be fiur and 

* From the commencenMm of hoidUties in 1746 I iind a stoe 
and faithful guide in Mr. Ormc. (History of Military Transactions, 
a volunpies, ed. 1803.) Mr. Mil!'?? nnrrativeis mnch lo«s niinute, but 
drawn in some measure from utiicr materials, oiid wuii a dilfereut 
point of ikw, Tbe life of Clive by Sir Jchn Makohn (8 yols. 
ed. 1S3S), tlioagh i]l*digeited, is fraugnt with many interesting facta 
and letters, and the article npon it by Mr. Macanlay, (fidinbiuyh 
BiBfkeWf JSUk caiUii) is eqnaliy accurate and biilliank 

u 4 
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modenie. The Bum was fixed some time afterwards Iie-^ 
tween the French Gnmnaiider and the English Council 
at 440^000L On these terms the inTadeis marched in; 
the keys were deliTered by the Groveraor at the gate» and 
the ¥Vench cdlonrs were displayed lixMn Foit St George. 
La Bonrdonnais had been the more readily induced to 
grant this capitulation since his instructions were per- 
emptory against his retaining any English factory which 
he might succeed in seising.* «-Not a single Frenchman 
had been killed daring the siege, and only four or five 
English from the explosion of tibe bombs. 

Ttiere were two persons, however, even among his own 
» confederates, to whom the success of La Bourdonnais 
gave no pleasure ; the Nabob of Aroot and the Goyemor 
of Pondicheny* At the first news of the siege, this 
Nabob, Anwar«ood-Deen by name, sent a letter to Du- 
pleix, vehemently complaining of the presumption of the 
French in attacking Madras without his permission as 
prince of the surrounding district. Dupleix pacified his 
ally with a promise that the town, if taken, should be 
given up to him, — a promise which, there is little risk 
in affirming, Dupleix had never the slightest intention to 
fulfil. But Dupleix could not restrain his own resentment 
when he hesirrl the terms of the capitulation. To his 
views of sovereignty in India it was essential that the 
Knglish should be expelled the conrttry, and Madras be 
either retained or razed to the ground. According 13% 
when La Bourdonnais again disembarked at Pondicherry, 
with the spoils of the conquered town, a long and fierce 
altercation arose between the rival chiefs. La Bourdon- 
nais urged, " Madras is my conquest, and I am bound in 
" honour to keep the capitulation by which I entered it.** 
— Dupleix answered, Madras once taken becomes a 
** town within my sphere and under my jurisdiction, and 
** can only be disposed of as my judgment may deLermine." 
— ~ " You know the instructions which I have received 
** from the King," pursued La Bourdonnais ; *' they pro- 
hibit me from retaining any conquest," — ** You do not 

-i ^** n est exprefisement defendn an Sieur de la Bonnkmiiais do 
^tearcr d'aucnn etablissement ou comptoir des enncmis pour le 
^er/* Sigll« OsftT, 0OllTJU>LBUE QWIM^AL, (MiUyTOLiu. 

1. 1826.) 
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*^ know the instructions which I have received from the 
** Company/' retorted Dapldx ; they authorise me to 

These differences with Dapleix prerented La Bovr- 
donnais from purBoing, as he had designed, his expedi* 
tion sgalnst the other British settkments in India. A 
part of his fleet had been scattered and disabled hj the 
Slbnsoon ; bat» on the other hsnd^ he had been joined by 
a squadron from France, and, on the whole, his force was 
far superior to any that the English could at this time 
and in this quarter bring against him. Ail his proposals, 
however, for an union of counsels and resources were 
scornfully rejected by Dupleix, who had now no other 
object than to rid himself of an aspiring colleague. For 
this object he stooped at length to deliberate falsehood. 
He gave a solemn promise to fulfil the capitulation of 
Madras, on the i'nith of which La Bourdonnais consented 
to re-embark, leaving a part of his licet with Dupieix, 
and steerint^ witli the rest to Acheen, in quest of some 
English ships. iS ut succeeding in the search, he returned 
to tlie Mauritius, and from thence to France, to answer 
for his conduct. On his voyage home he was taken by 
the English, and conveyed to London, but was there re- 
ceived with respect, and dismissed on parole. At Paris, 
on the contrary, he found himself preceded by tlie per- 
fidious insinuations of his rival. He was tlirowa into 
the Bastille, his fortune plundered, his papers seized, and 
his will torn open ; himself secluded from his wife and 
eldldren, and evm debsrred the use of pen snd ink for 
his defence. When, at lengthy after many months' sus- 
pense, he was examined before a Boysl Commission, he 
beard his services denied, his Integrity questioned, and 
the dedine of commerce resulting from the war urged as 
Ids reproach. Will you explain,"" asked of him one of 
ih» East India Directors, ^ how it happened that under 
« your management your own private adairs have thriven 

so wdl, and those of the Company so ill ?**— Because,* 
answered La Bourdonnaisy without hesitation, I ma* 

* T fieri vc this sunrmoiy of the discussion or correspondence from 
the article Dufleix in the Biopraphie Universiille — an ftitifflft 
writteii by the son of JMiy, in part Iroiu Alb. documeutSi 
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^ Aftgect 1117 own affairs according to mj own jadgnmt, 
and I managed the GompaaT** ac^rding to joor in- 
*^ Btrnctions ! ** * After many haraaaing inqairiesi and 
-tiiree years' detention, his innocence was public^ ae* 
knowle^ed; bat bia kmg imprisonment had broken bia 
beaith, or ratber» perbaps^ bia heart; be lingered for 
some time in a painful illness, and in 1754 expired. The 
Grovemmenti wiae and just too kite^ granted a penaioa to 
bis widow* 

Only seven days after La Boardonnais bad sailed ftam 
Pondicherry, Dupleix, in ntter defiance of his recent pro- 
mise, obtained a warrant from his Council annulling the 

capitulation of Madras. Thus, so far from restoring the 
city %vithin a few weeks, on pa}Tment of the stipulated 
sum, the prin('i[)al inhabitants were brought under a 
guard to Pondiehen y, and paraded in trinmph through 
tho streets. Such conduct hafl. at least, the advantage 
. ot ahsolvinfr them from the obiijration of their previous 
parole, and several of them, assuming Hindoo attire or 
other disguises, made their way from Pondicherry to Fort 
St. David, the two scttlementa being less than twenty 
miles asunder. Among those wlio th\iH escaped was 
young Robert Clive, then a merchant's cierk, aiterwards 
a conqueror and statesman. 

It was not long ere some troops were sent out by Du- 
pleix (Dupleix himself was no warrior) for the reduction 
of Fort St, David ; but the Nabob of Arcot, to whom 
the cession of Madras had been promised, being now dia- 
appointed in his hopes, tnd filled with resentment, joined 
his forces to the English, and the invaders were repulsed 
with loss. Not discouraged, Dupleix opened a new nego- 
tiation with the Nabob, who, on some fresh lures held 
out to him, consented to desert the English, and again 
embrace the French interest, with the usual fickleness of 
an Asiatic despot. Thus, in March 1747, Dupleix could 
under better auspices resume his expedUum againsl Fort 
St David, and his soldiers were adyancing, at they 
•tiiought, to a oerlain conqueel^ when a niimber of ahipe 
were descried in the offing as aboat to anchor in the 
roads. These weve no sooner racogniaed as Kaglish Hiaa 
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to Poiidic!ierry. 

The fkiglish fleet, thus opportune in its appearanoe^ 
was commanded hy Admiral Griffiiiy who had been seat 
from England with two men of war to strengthen the 
Bengal sqaadron. In the next ensuing months further 
reinforcements, both 'naval and military, were brought 
at different times by Admiral Boscawen and Major Law- 
rence ; the former taking the chief command at sea, and 
the second on shore. So large was this accession of force 
as to turn at once, and heavily, the scale against the 
French. It became possible, nay, even, as it seemed, not 
(litficnlt, to retaliate the loss of Madras by the capture of 
Pondicherry. With this vie^r the l^Tnjilish took the field 
in August 1748, having in readiness 2,700 Kiiropean 
troops, 1,000 ^'ailors, nho had 1)een taught the jnanual 
exercise during the voyage, and 2,000 Sepoys in the ser- 
vice of the Company. At the news of this armnment, 
the greatest, perhaps, from modern Europe whicli India 
had yet seen, the Nabob of Arcot hastened to change sides 
once more, and declare liimself an Englisli ally ; he even 
promised the succour of 2,000 horse, but only sent 300. 
Duplex X, on his part, could muster 1,800 Europeans and 
3,0(X) Sepoys, but his disposition^^ were by far the more 
skilful and able. Thougli accused of too much con- 
sidering his own safety, and always keeping beyond the 
reach of shot he, at all events, knew how to inspire his 
men with military ardour, while the English were dis- 
pirited by the want of practice in their commanders, 
wasted by sickness, and harassed by the rains, which had 
begun three weeks before the usual season. At length 
they found it necessary to raise the siege, after thirty-one 
days of open trenches, and the loss of 1,000 men. The 
French Governor, in his usual boastful strain, immedi- 
ately proclaimed his triumph by letters to all the chief 
Soubahdars of India, and even to the Great MoguL 

• This was one of the accQsations nftorwards brought against 
Dnpleix by the French East India Company. Dnpleix does not 
seem to have denied Uie facts, bat he pleaded que le bruit du 
amm muprndait hb rdUxiaiM ei que k calm md eonomaU it jofi 
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Such was the state of affairs in India when the tidings 
came that a peace had been signed at Aix La Chapelle, 
and that a restitution of conquests had been stipulated. 
It became necessary lor Dupleix to yield Madras to the 
English, which he did with extreme reluctance, and after 
long delay. On this occasion of recovering Madras, the 
English also took possession of St. Thom^, which the 
Datives had conquered from the Portuguese, but wbidi 
of late aeemedy" says Mr. Onoe, to belong to nobod 

for there wm no officers, either dvii ormiUtarj, acting 
^ with authority in the place." * 

The rival settlements of Pondiehenr and Madras, 
though now debarred from any further direct hostility, 
were not long in assailing each other indirectly, as aux- 
iliaries in the contests of the native Princes. A new 
scene was rapidly opening to the ambition of Dupleix. 
The Nizam, or Viceroy of the Deccan uader the Mogul, 
had lately died, and been succeeded by his son, Nazir 
Jung, hut one of his grandsons, Mirzapha Jung, had 
claimed the vacant throne. At the same time, in the 
dependent province of the Carnatic, Chunda Sahib, son- 
in-law of a former Nabob, appeared as a competitor to 
the reigniiisj: Prince, Anwar-ood-Deen. There seems the 
less necessity to weigh the justice of these various claims, 
since it scarcely formed an element in the consideration 
of those who espoused them. Neither the French nor 
the English at this j>eriod had any object in such 
struggles beyond their own aggrandizement, and the hu- 
miliation of their rivals ; and, moreover, so loose and un- 
settled were then the ])(;litics of India, — with the authority 
of the Great Llogul buprerae in theory and null in fact,— . 
that plausible arguments might have been found in favour 
of the worst pretensions, Dupleix eagerly seized the op- 
portunity to enhance his own importancCi by ertablishing 
through his aid a Viceroy of the Deccan and a Nabob A 
the Carnatic. He promised, his support to the two pre- 
tenderSi who had combined their interests and their 
armies^ and who were now reinforced with 2^000 Sepoys 
and several hundred Europeans. Nor did they want 
skilful officers from Pondicherry; one^ above all, the 

* Oime's Hist, voLi p. ISl. 
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Marquis de Bussy, showed himself no less able in the 
field than Dupleix was in council. In August 1749 a 
battle ensued beneath the fort of Ainboor, when the dis- 
cipline of the French auxiliaries turned the tide of 
victory, and when the veteran and subtle Nabob, An- 
war-ood-Deen, was slain. His capital, Arcot, and the 
greater part of his dominions, fell into the hands of tho 
conqneron. His son, Mahomed Ali, with the wreck of 
his armji fled to IMchinopolj, and endeavoured to main- 
tain Idmself^ assuming the title of Nabob of Arcot, and 
acknowledged as such bj the English ; but their zeal in 
his behalf was fsint and languid, and, moreoyer, they 
were at this juncture entangled with some insignificant 
operations in Tanjore« Dupleix^ on the contrary, was 
all activity and ardour. Even on learning that his con- 
federate^ Mirzapha Jung, had suffered a reverse of for^ 
tnne^ and was a prisoner in the camp of Nasir Jnng, he 
did not slacken either in warfare or negotiation* When, 
at length, in December 1750^ the army which he had set 
In motion came in sight of Nasir Jung's, the Indian 
prince viewed its scanty numbers with scorn, calling out 
that it was only *' the mad attempt of a parcel of drunken 
^ Europeans ! * But even before the trumpets sounded 
to battle Nazir Jung found cause to rue the power of 
Dupleix* A conspiracy had been formed by the French 
among his own followers ; one of them aimed a carabine 
as Nazir Jung rode up on his elephant, and the Indian 

?»rince fell dead on the plain. His head was then severed 
rom bis body, and carried on a pole before the tent of 
Mirzapha Jung, who, freed from his fetters, was by the 
whole united army — thus sudden are the turns of On* 
ental politics 1— hailed as the Nizam. 

The exultation of Dupleix knew no bounds. On the 
spot where Nazir Jung had fallen he began to build a 
town, with the pompous title of Dupleix Fatihabad,— 
" the City of the Victory of Dupleix," — and in the midst 
of that town he laid the foundation of a stately pillar, 
whose four side^ wore to bear inscriptions, proclaiming 
in four diflTcrcnt languages ihp tT-iumph of his arms. 
With the same vain-glorious spirit ho re«olve(l to cele- 
brate, at the s«>at of his own government, the instnllation 

of the new Nizam* On the day of that geremony he 
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might hftve piBsed foot in Asiatie potontote^ as lieeaterad 
tlie town in the same palanqnin with his aJlj, and in the 
garb of a Maboinetan Omrah, with which the Prince 
himself had cbtbed him. He accepted, or aasnmed, the 
government) under the Mogul, of all the countiy along^ 
the eastern ooaat between the riYor Kistna and Cape 
Comorin; a country little lass in extent than France 
itself. A still higher honour, and still more important 
privilege, in the opinion of the natives, was the leave he 
obtaine<l to carry, amona: his other trappings, the emblem 
of* n li.-li.* No petition whs granted by the Nizam ualess 
si;ztnHl by the hand of Uupleix ; no money was henceforth 
to be current in the Carnatic except from the mint of 
Pondicherry. " Send me reinforcements," wrote Bussy 
to his chief, " and in one year more the Emperor shall 
** tiviuble at the name of Dupleix!**f But the French 
Governor soon discovered tb:it his own vanity had been 
a fatal bar in tbe way of bis ambition. His rivals at 
Fort St. George and Fort St. David took an cdarm at his 
lofty titles which they might not have felt so soon at his 
extended power. How superior was their own conduct 
in prudence! how superior in aueoessi The Engliahin 
India have continued to call themselTes traders long after 
thej had become princes ; Dupkix^ on the contrai^, had 
assumed the title of Prince while still, in truth, a trader. 

It appeared on this occasion, to the heads of the 
English factory, that, although tbe contest for the Deccan 
had been decided bj the fall of Nazir Jung, they might 
still advantageously take psrt in the contest for tiie Car- 
natic. Accordingly they sent several hundred men under 
Captain Gingen to reinforce their confederate, Mahomed 
All; but these troops were put to flight at Yolcondah, 
and compelled to take shelter with Mahomed Ali in his 
last stronghold of Trichinopoly. There he was soon be- 
sieged and closely pressed by the army of Chunda Sahib 
and the auxiliaries of Duplcix. If the place should fall 
it was dear that the French would gain the mastery over 

* Qrnie*8 Hist., voL i p. 161. ** Tim distinction," he adds, was 
** never granted but to penons of the fint note ia the Brnfib^i''— 
Bishop Heber says that it is contidered even a bsdge of Bojal^. 
Jonrnal, October 28. 1824. 

t Article Dupi.bix in«(he Biogrni>iiid UuiTerMUs bj Couit de 
LaUy ToUendaL 
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all the pcoWneet i^ioining Fori St George and Fort St. 
David, and would at the fint opportunity renew their 
attack upon thoie aettlfiiiieDte. Oa the other Wd, tiie 
Enylieh were at this time ill prepared for aaj further 
aettTe hostilities ; thdr only offioer of experienoe, Mijor 
Iiawrence^ had go&e home^ and the garrisons remaining for 
their own defence were eactremelj smalL There seemed 
almost equal danger in remaining passive or in boldly 
advancing. These doubts were suved, thcae perils over- 
come^ bv the energy of one man, — Robert Clive* 

The mther of CUve was a gentleman of old family, but 
aiaall estate, rssidii^ near Market-Drayton in Shropshure. 
There Robert, bis eldest son, was bom in 1725. From 
early childhood the boy showed a most daring and tur- 
Imlent spirit. His uncle thus writes of him, even in his 
aeveuth year : ** I hope I have made a little further con- 
** quest over Bolk .... But his fighting, to which he is 
out of measure addicted, gives his temper so much 
fierceness and imperiousness that he flies out upon 
eveiy trifling occasion ; for this reason I do what I can 
*^ to suppress the hero/'* -—The people at Drayton long 
remembered how they saw young CUve climb their lofty 
steeple, and seated astride a spout near the top, — how, 
on another occasion, he flung himself into the gutter to 
form a dam, and assist his playmates in flooding the cellar 
of a shopkeeper with whom he had quarrelled. At va- 
rious schools to which he was afterwards sent lie appears 
to have been idle and intractable. Kven in aftt^r life he 
was never remarkable for seholarshi]) ; and lii^ friendly 
biographer admits, that, wide us was his influence over 
the native tribes of India, he was little, if at all, ac- 
quainted with their laiiguages.t His father was soon 
offended at his waywardness and neglect of his studies, 
and, instead of a profession at home, obtained for him a 
writership in the East India Company s service, and in 
the Presidency of Madras. Some years later, when the 
old gentleman was informed of his son's successes and dis- 
tinctions, he used to exclaim, half iu anger and hali in 
pride, Alter all the booby has sense 1 " 

♦ letter, JuTH^ 9. 1 732. Malcolm's Life of CllT^ TOL L 3i. 
I Malcuim':» Liie, toL ii p. 171. ^ 
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The feelings of Clive during his first years at ^ladras 
are described in his own letters. Thns he writes to his 
cousin : " I may safely say 1 have not enjoved one h:i])py 
•* (lay since I left my native country. I am not acquainted 
" ^vitli any one family in tlie place, and have not assurance 
" enoni:^h to introduce myself without being asked. .... 
** Letters to friends were surely first invented for the 
** comfort of such solitary wretches as myself." * There 
is no doubt that the climate at Madras was unfavourable 
to his health, and his duty at the desk ili-snited to his 
temper. But worse than any other discomfort wa^ liis 
OWB constitutional and morbid melancholy, — a melan- 
choly which may jet be traced in the expression of his 
pcHT^ti^ and which, afterwards heighteneil as it waa by 
bodily disease and mmtal irritation* dosed tbe career of 
this great chief, by the act of his own hand, before he had 
attained the age of Mtj years. As a writer at Madras 
be twice one day snapped a pistol at his own head. Find- 
ing it miss fire, he calmly waited until his room was en- 
tered hj an acquaintance, whom he requested to fire the 
pistol out of the window. The gentleman did so, and the 
pistol went ofi. At this proof, that it had been rightly 
loaded Clive sprang up, with the exclamation, Surely 
" then I am reserved for something 1 " and relinquished 
his design. 

I have abready found occasion to relate how Clive was 

led a prisoner from Fort St. Greorge to Pondicherry, and 
how he effected his escape from Pondicherry to Fort St. 
David. At this latter station his darin;^ temper involved 
him in several disputes. Once he fought a duel with an 
officer whom he had accused of cheating at cards. They 
met without seconds ; Clive fired, and missed his an- 
tagonist, who immediately came close up to him, and held 
the pistol to his head, desiring him to recant the accusa- 
tion, and threatening instant death as the alternative. 
** Fire ! answered Clive, with an oath, " I said you 
** cheated ; I say so still, and I will never pay you ! ** 
•—Awestruck at so much boldness, the officer flung away 
his pistol, exclaiming that Clive was mad.f 

* Letter, Fcbruar}- i g. 1745. 

f This Ftory is related in the biographichai sketch hv Ilenry 
Beaufov, Esq., M.P., draw^ up i'rom family papers and ioformation, 
and (like the fonacr) is admitted liy Sfar Jwin Ifaloolm, 
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From tiuB tiine farward, boweyer, the undinnled apirit 
of Cliye found a nobler ecope against the public enemj. 
During the pettj hostilities which ensued,-* when the 
merchants' clerks were almost compelled in selMefenee 
to torn aoldidr^' — the name of £nsign or Lieutenant 
CliTe is often, and always hononrablj^ mentioned ; and 
during the intervals of these hostilities he returned to his 
ledgers and accounts. But on ibe emergency produced 
by the successes of Dupleix, the siege of Trichinopoljy . 
and the departure of Major Lawrence* he accepted a 
Captain's commission, and bade adieu to trade* With no 
iQilitary education, with so little military experience^ this 
young man of twenty-fiye shone forth, not only, as 
might have been foreseen,— a most courageousy but a most 
skilful and accomplished commander \ — a commander, as 
Lord Chatham once exclaimed, whose resolution would 
" charm the King of iVussia, and whose |>re8ence of 

mind has astonished the ImUes*" *-"At this crisis he 
discerned, that, although it was not possible to afford 
reUef to Trichinopol^, a diversion might still be effected 
by a well-^timed surprise of Arcot, thus compelling Ghunda 
Sahib to send a large detachment from his army. The 
heads of the Presidency, on whom he strenuously urged 
his views, not only approved the design, but accepted the 
offer of his own services for its execution. Accordingly, in 
August 1751, Captain CUve marched from Madras at the 
head of only 300 Sepoys and 200 Europeans. Scanty as 
seems this force, it could only be formed by reducing the 
garrison at Fort St. David to 100 and the garrison of 
Madras to 50 men ; and of the eight officers under Cliye, 
six had never before been in action, and four were mer« 
chants' clerks, who, incited by his example, took up the 
sword to follow him. A few days* march brought the 
little band within ten miles of Arcot, and within sight of 
the outposts of the garrison. There a violent storm of 
thunder, lightning, and rain arose, through whicl^ how» 

♦ Lord Orford's Memoirs, vol. ii. p. 276. In a speech in tlio House 
of Commons (March 30. 1772) we find Clivc disclaim ail knowledge 
of trade. My line has been mOitaiy and politicaL I owe all I have 
^ in the world to my having been at&e bead of aaaimj,— and as to 
^ cotton, — I know no more about it thantbe Pope of Borne (FtoL 
Hist vol. xviL p* d3S.) « 

VOL. IV* Z 
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^er, CliTe imdainiledly pushed Ibrwttr^ SUght as aeems 
. miis inddai^ it became stteiided with important resultSy 
tat the garrison, apprised hj their outposts of the be- 
havioiir of the EngUsh, were seiaed with a snper^tioas 
panic, as thon^ thdr opponents were in league with the 
Heavens, and they fled pre^itald^^ not only from the 
city, hut from tiie citadeL TfauB Clive^ without having 
stmk a blow, marched through the streets amidst a con* 
. course of an hundred thousand spectators^ and took qolet 
possession of the citadel or fort In that stronghold the 
Aieat merchants had, for security, deposited eflfeets to die 
▼ialue of dO^OOOl, which Clire punctually restored to the 
owners ; and this politic act of honesty conciliated many 
of the principal inhabitants to the English interest. 

Clive^ learning that the fugitiye garrison had been 
reinforced, and had taken post in Ui» neighbourhood, 
made several salUes against them ; in the last he sur- 
prised them at night,^ and scattered or put them to the 
sword. But his prittotpal business was to prepare against 
the siege which he expected, by collecting provisioiis and 
strengthening the worksof the fort. As he had fimiold, 
his appearanee at Aroot eflfected a diversion at Tiiehi- 
nopdy. Chunda Sahib immediately detached 4^000 men 
fitnn his arm}^ who were joined by 2,000 natives from 
Yellore^ by 150 Europeans from Pondicherry, and by the 
remains of the fugitive garrison. Altogether, the force 
thtts directed against Arcot exceeded 10,000 men, and 
was commanded by Rajah Sahib, a son of Chunda Sahib. 
The fort in which the English were now besieged was^ 
notwithstanding some hasty repairs, in great measure 
ruinous ; with the parapet low and slightly built, with 
several of the towers decayed, with the ditch in some 
parts ford able, in others dry, and in some choked up with 
fallen rubbish. But Clive imdauntedly maintained, day 
after day, such feeble bulwarks against such overwhelming 
numbers, ^or did he n^lect, amidst other more sub- 
stantial means of defence^ to play upon the fears and fan* 
des of his superstitious enemy. Thus he raised on the 
top of his highest tower an enormous piece of ordnance^ 
which he had found in the fort, and which, according to 
popular tradition, had been sent from Delhi in the reiga 
of Aur ungzebe^ dragged along by a thousand yoke of oxen. 
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- This cannon mm nselesa for any real practical effect, but 
being discharffed once a day with great form and cere- 
mony, it stmwy aa W8 are told, no iiSill alarm intoBiji^ 
Sahib and his principal officers.* 

The exertkms and the example of Cliye had inapbad 
his little band with a spirit scarce inferior to his own. 

I have it in mj power/' writes Sir John Malcolm, from 

aothoritj I cannot doubt, to add an anecdote to the ac- 
^ eount of this celebrated siege. When provisions be* 

came so scarce that there was a fear that fiunine might 
** Qompel them to surrender, the Sepojs proposed to CUye 
M to mnit them to the water (or grud) in whidi the rice 
** was boiled. * It ia,* they said, ' sufficient for our sup- 
** 'port; the EuropMns require the grain.'»lliis fact 
^ is as honourable to Cliya as to those under his conmiand, 

for the conduct of Ae natiye troops in India (Sir John 
mighty perhaps, have said the same of mj troops in any 
oonntiy,) "will always be found to depend upon the cha^ 
^ racter of the officers under whom they are employed.*'! 

Afler several weeks* siege, however, the besiegers, 
aoantyand ill-served as was &eir artillery, had succeeded 
in rnslnng more than one practicable breach in the walls. 
Some Sttooour to the garrison was attempted £rom Madras, 
but in vain. Another resource^ howevav remained to 
Ciive^ He found means to despatch a messenger through 
the enemy's lines to Morari Aow, a Mahratta chieftain, 
who had received a subsidy to assist Mahomed Ali, and 
who lay encamped with 6,000 men on the hills of Mysore. 
Hitherto, notwithstanding his subsidy, he had kept aloof 
firom the contest. But the news how bravely Arcot was 
defended fixed his wavering mind. I never thought 

till now,'' said he, that the English could fight Since 

they can I will help them." And accordingly he sent 
down a detachment of his troops from the hills. 

Rajah Sahib, when he learnt that the Mahrattas were 
approaching, perceived that he had no time to lose* He 
sent a flag of truce to the garrison, promising a large sum 

• Orme*8 Hist, vohi. p. 191. Sec, in the Memoires du Baron do 
Tott, the ooDStemadon produced among the Turks by the discharge 
of another such enormous and vselefls piooe of srtaDeiy at the Dirda^ 
nelles in 1770 (voLii p. 75. ed. 1785). 

t life of hfod div^ vpli. p. 96. 

xa ' 
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of money if dive would anmnder, tad denouiidagiii- 
atimt death if Clive awaited a storm ; but he foond lua 
ofiers aod his threats reoeiyed widi eqnal disdain. Ex- 
asperated at the scornful answer, he made every prepan* 
taon f<Nr a desperate attack on tiie morrow. It was tibo 
14th of November, the fiftieth day of the siege, and the 
anniversarj of the festival in commemoration of that 
mar^ of early Islam, Hosein when, according ta the 
creed of the Mahometans of In^ any one who falla in 
battle against nnbelievers is vrafted at once into the 
highest region of Paradise. Bnt^ not solely trusting to 
the enthusiasm of the day, Bijah Sahib lud recourse^ 
moreover, to the excitement of bang, an intoxicnting 
drug, with which he plentifully supplied his* soldiers. 
Before daybreak they came on every side rushing fori* 
onsly up to the assault* Besides the breaches whidi they 
expected to storm, they had hopes to break open the gates 
by urging forwards several elephants with plates of iron 
fixed to their foreheads ; but the huge animals, galled by 
the English musketry, as of yore by the Roman javetinsff 
soon turned, and trampled down the multitudes aiound 
them. Opposite one of the breaches where the water of 
the ditch was deepest another party of the eoemj had 
launched a raf^ with seventy men upon it, and began to 
cross. In this emergency Olive, observing that his gun« 
ners fired with bad aim, took himself the management of 
one of the field-pieces with so much effect that in three 
or four discharges he had upset the raft and drowned the 
men. Throughout the day his valour and his skill were 
equally conspicuous, and every assault of his opponents 
was repulsed with heavy loss. In the first part of the 
night their fire was renewed, but at two in the morning 
it ceased, and at the return of daylight it appeared that 
they had raised the siege, and were idready ont of sigh^ 

* Tbe fiite of Hbsdh h eloqaently and pathetically told hy Gibbon. 
(Hist., voLix. P..343 — 346. ed. 1820.) He adds in a note, the kef 
to the cxcellonec of his description : ** The patheti€ almost alwi^S 
** consists in the details of Uttle circitm stances.** 

t ^* Elephanti, iu quorum teigis inlixa stcicrc pila, ut e&t genui 

* aiuept, in Aigam y&A etiam integnw avertere . . • . Bo nuigb 

* mere in saos bcllaae Elephant! qnoqne dno in ipei pottt 

« Gonnwrant.'' (liv. Bisti, lib. sxtIL c U.) 
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leaving 400 men dead upon the ground, with all their 
ammunition and artillery. 

Elated ;it this result of his exertions, Clive was not 
slow in sallyinir rnrtli, smd couibininp^ his little garrison 
with the (1( tachmcnt from Morari liuw, and with some 
reinforcements from Europe which had lately landed at 
Madras. Thus strengthened, he sought out Rajah Sahib, 
and gave him battle near tlie town of Arnee. On this 
occasion he beheld for the first time in action, — happily 
for him, ranged on his own side, — ^the activity and bravery 
of the Mahrattas. They fight,*' says an excellent his- 
torian, ^ in a manner pecnliar to themselves ; their cavalry 
are armed with sabres, and every horseman is closely 
aocempanied bj a man on foot armed with a sword and 
a large dub ; and some instead of a dob carry a short 
** strong spear ; if a horse be killed, and the rider remains 
** nnhurt, he immediately begins to act on fbot i and if 
** the rider fidls, and the horse escapes, he is immediately 
monnted, and pressed on to the charge by the first foot 
man who can seuse hinL*** On the other hand, Bajah 
Sahib, though the greater part of his own troops were 
disponed) mid been reinforced firom Pondicherry with 
900 Eoropeans and nearly 3,000 Sepoys. The issne of 
the battle, however, was a complete victory to Clive; the 
enemy's military chest, containing a hundred thousand 
mpees, fell into the hands of his Mahrattas; anc( not less 
than 600 of the Frendi Sepoys, dispirited by thdr failure,^ 
came over with their vtma, and consented to serve in the 
English ranks. 

Clive next proceeded agsinst the great paqoda, or 
Kndoo temple^ of Conjeveram, into which the French 
had thrown a garrison. Their governor, who had latdy 
snrprised and taken two wounded English officers, sent 
Clive warning, that if the pagoda were attacked the 
prisoners should be exposed on the walls to the fu fire 
of their countrymen. But a private note was added by 
the brave officers themsdvcs, — their nam^ deserve to 
be recorded; Lieutenants Revel and Glass, entreating 
Clive to take no heed of their safety, and to do his duty 
at all risks* The barbarous threat was not| however, 

* Oime*s Hist, vol i. pi. 198. 
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put in ezeeiilicii» iiid CKTe» entering the place, aller 
three dftys' euinonade, fonnd the IVench garriion eaci^ed 
by night, and the English officers nnhort 

Notwithstanding tSese events, Bajsh fisliib was not- 
disheartened. In January 1752, finding that Cli¥6 Ittd 
marched to Fort St. David, he suddenly collected a body 
oi' his own troops and of his French auxiliaries^ sad 
pushed forwards to Madras. There was little or no foree 
to withstand him in the open field, and he laid waste, 
without resistance, the gardens and the countryhouses of 
the British merchants. Clive was recalled in haste from 
the south ; and at the village of Coverpauk he again en- 
coLiiitcred Rajah Sahib; ag^ain with complete success, 
iVoui the scene of action he marched baek in triumph to 
Fort St. David, passing on his way near the newly raised 

City of the Victory of Dupleix," and the foundation of 
the poiripou3 Pillar. By a just requital, CHve directed 
that these monuments of premature exultation should be 
razed to the ground. 

At Trichinopoly the efiect of Clive's earliest successes 
had been to turn the siege into a languid blockade, and 
with a little more energy on the part of the Englisli gar- 
rison it might no doubt have been wholly raised ; but all 
onr leadm were not divea* The indeemn and want of 
enterprise of Captain Gingen excited the mnnnnxs ewm 
of his own sdlmers, and yet more of his aariliariasp 

Sorely^*" eried one of the Mahrattas, ^ these are not 
^the same laee of nan as those we saw fightiBc at 
« Arcot ! 

' Such being the state of affairs^ the heads of the Ekiglish 
Presidency resolved to send m new expedition to Teh 
chinopoly under Clive's command. At this period, how- 
ever, Major Lawrence returned Iran £urope. Many a 
jnnior officer, flushed with suecesseSy such as Clive'i^ 
night have disdained to serve under a senior. Many a 
senior officer, on the other hand, might have been jealous 
of such a junior. To the credit both of Clive and of Law- 
rence no such feelinc^s appear to have sprung up between 
them. Clive continued his strenuous exertions in the 
public cause ; and Lawrence, a good, though not a brilliant 
soldier, always readily employed and warmly acknow* 
ledged the talents.of his second in command. 
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The expediftum to Trichinopolj, led by Lawrenee and* 
Clive, was crowned with Iriumphant success. lAwrenoe* 
adopted the dariiig propoMl of Olive to divide^ the 
risk of leoelyiog ft aepante attack, — the army into two. 
diTisions, so as to surround the French. There arose 
some difficulty from the strict rules of seniority in oar 
service to give, as Lawrence denred^ the command of one 
division to Olive, who was the youngest Oaptain of hie 
force. But his doubts were speedily solved by his auxi- 
liarieSy the Mahrattas and Mysoreans, who declared that 
tbey would take no part in this enterprise unless it were 
directed by the defender of Arcot,* In the result the 
French besiegers of Mahomed Ali were themselves be* 
sieged in the island of Seringham in the river Oavery, 
and were compelled to lay down their arms. Ohunda 
Sahib himself surrendered to a native chief named Mo« 
nackjee, who took an oath for his safety on his own sabre 
and poniard, — the most sacred of all oaths to an Indian 
soldier, — but who, nevertheless, shortly afterwards put 
his prisoner to death. " The Mahrattas,** says ( Jrme, 

scarcely rate the life of a man at the value of his 
** turban." 

The severed head of Chunda Sahib, a man whose be- 
nevolence and humanity are acknowledged even by his 
enemies, — was borne into the city of Trichinopoly, and 
into the presence of the Nabob, Mahomed Ali, who now 
for tlie lirst time beheld the face of his rival. After ex- 
lii biting tlie gory trophy in triumph to his courtiers, it 
Avas by his directions tied to the neck of a camel, and 
carried five times round the walls of tlie city, attended by, 
an hundred thousand spectators, and insulted by every 
form of outrage. — Such were the customs and the ieeiings 
irom which India has been freed by the British dominion I 

It might liave been expected that such successes, — 
ancf, above all, the murder of one of the competitors, — 
would finally decide the conquest for the government of 
the Carnatic. But immediately after his victory Ma- 
homed Ali had become involved in dissensions with his 
allies, the Mahrattas and Mysoreans, to whom he had 
promised^ without ever really intending^ the cession of 

* Onne*s Hist, vol L pi 220. H^bobn*s Life of Clive, vol I p. 1 10* 
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Triebinopoly. These liickerings gave freeb life and spirit 
to Dapleix* Althoagh he found his recent policy disap- 
proved by Ids employers in Europe^— altiiongh he le- 
eeived mm them onlj reproofit instead of suppliesy — 
although the recmits sent oot to him were, according to 
his own deseriptiony no other than ^ hoys, 8hoe-blacka» 

and robbersi* * — he yet dung to his own schemes with 
imeonquerable perseverance. He laboured to train and 
disdpUne his recruits $ and^ in the want of other fnnds^ 
he advanced for the public service not less than 140»00(ML 
of his own money. He hastened to adknowledge Bigah 
Sahib as Nabob of Aroot; and on the incapaci^ of that 
competitor becoming apparent, still not discouraged, he 
proclaimed another chiefltain in his place. Nor did he 
intermit the most active negotiations with the Nizam* 
This was no longer Marxapbb Jung, who had survived 
his elevation only a few months^ but his successor, Salabat 
Jungy who had been elected mainly by the fVencli in- 
fluence, and genendiy leaned to the French interest. At 
the Court of this prince Dupleiz had for some time past 
stationed his best officer, Bussy, whose abilities had gained 
him great weighty and enabled the Nizam to prevail over 
bis numerous opponents. " Had I only a second fiussyy'' 
writes Dupleix, ^* I should long ago have put an end to 
** the war in the Carnatic.'' f ^t was with other and ftr 
inferior officers that Dupleix now resumed hostilities, — 
again attempted Arcot, and again besi^ed Ttichinopoly. 
Notwithstanding all his exertions, the warfare proved 
weak and languid, and was far from enabling the Frendi 
to recover their lost ground. 

Clive had for some time continued to distinguish him« 
self in the desultory operations which followed the snr» 
rmider of Seringham. He had reduced in succession the 
two important forts of Covelong and Chingleput But 
his health was beginning to fail beneath the burning son 
of India ; his return to England had become essential to 
his recovery, and he embarked at Madras early in the 
year 17^ immediately after his marriage to Miss Mu^ 

* Enfiins, 1 ottcnrs, et bandits ! Lettre ^ U. de Machault^ 
1e 16 Octobre 1753. Tho English recraifs in India Wece little bettCi; 
t Leure a M. de Machault, ie le OOobre 175a. 
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garet Maakdyne. He foond blnuelf received «t bonie 
with well-eanied approbatten end fewarda. The Court 
of Dtreetora at one of their pnUie dinnera drank the health 
of the young Captain by the name of General Clive,'' * 
andi not aauafied with this convivial compliment, voted 
him the gift of a sword set with diamonds. It is gieatly 
to the hononr of Clive that he refused to accept this token 
of esteem, unless the same were bestowed on his old and 
worthy commander, Migot Lawrence^ which was done 
accordingly* 

Ear dif^rent were the feelings which the Directors of 
the French East India Company entertained towards 
Dupleix. They looked with slight interest on the struggles 
for the Camatic, and thought the failure of their Divi- 
dends an unanswerable argument against the policy of 
their Governor* A negotiation for the adjustment of all 
differences was carried on for some time in London be- 
tween them and their English rivals. At length they 
determined to send over M. Godeheu, as their Commis- 
sioner, to India, with full powers to conclude a peace, and 
to supersede Dupleix. Godeheu landed at Pondicherry 
in August 1754, and hastened to sign with the chiefs of 
the English Presidency a provision^ treaty, to be con- 
firmed or annulled in Europe, according to which the 
French part^ yielded nearly all the points at issue, and 
virtually acknowledged ^Mahomed Ali as Nabob of the 
Carnatic. 

Dupleix, who looked on this pacification with un- 
availing grief and anger, had, even before its final con- 
dasion, embarked for France. There he found neither 
reward for the services he had rendered nor even repay* 
ment for the sums he had advanced. — Where was now 
that proud and wily Satrap, so lately bedecked with 
pompous titles, and glittering with the gold of TVichi- 
nopoly or the diamonds of Golconda ? — Had any curious 
travellers at the time sought an answer to that question 
they might have found the fallen statesman reduced, as 
ia told us by himself, to the most deplorable indigence,— 
compiling in some garret ;iriot!ier fruitless Memorial, or 
waiting for many a weary hour in some Under*Se<sre- 

* Letter to CliTe from his ^Uher, December 15, 176SL 
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iMrf§ anteduunber. For imral yens hb piuioed noit 
unaTaiMiiglj his daimB and bis complainta^ imtiiiii 17^ 
he ezplrecly sick at lieajrt and bfoken in fintaneSy like Us 
rival and his victiiiiy La BoiitdomiaJ& 
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Wztsnr tiro jean tiie health of CUve grew etrong ia hie 
native air, and hie epirtt hegaa to pine for active eerviee. 
Chi the other hand, experience of his meritSi and appre- 
hension of a war with France, rendered both the King's 
Hiniatflfs and tiie Eaat India Company eager to employ 
Ittm* From the formor he reoeiyed the rank of Lieu* 
tenant Colonel in the army, from the latter the office of 
Grovernor of Fort St. David. Landing at Bombay with 
some troops in November 1755, he found there Admiral 
Wateon and n British squadron* There was little at that 
time on the coast of Coromandel to demand the ezer* 
tiona of these two commanders^ and they thought the op- 
portunity tempting to reduce in conjunction a formidable 
neat of pirates, about two degrees south of Bombay. These ' 
pirates had for above half a century formed a predatocy 
state like Tunis or Algiers, holding 120 miles of coasts 
and commanded by chiefs who always bore the name of 
Angria. Although their vessels were but small and 
slightly armed, the richest merchants in those seas had 
^ther to purchase their passes or to fear their depreda* 
tions. One of their fortresseSi Sevemdroog» had been 
taken by Commodore cTames several montha before; it 
was against the other, Uheriah, that Clive and Watson 
now proceeded. The place was of great strength, built 
on a rocky headland almost surrounded by the sea ; but 
the pirates were struck with terror, and surrendered with 
little resistance. Their spoils, valued at 120,000/., were 
shared as prise-money between the naval and military 
captors. 

Having performed this service in February 1756, Clivo 
pursued his voyage to Fort St. David, and took the charge 
of his government on the 20th of Jane^ «— the very day. 
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hj a remarkable comcidenoe, whm the Nabob of Bengal 
was storming Fort William.^ln fact a crisis had nov 
occurred on the sborea of the Hooghlj, threatening the 
utmost danger* and calling for the utmost exertion. 

The Viceroys of Bengal, like the Viceroys of the Dec- 
can, retained only a nominal dependence on the Mogul 
£mpire. From their capital; Moorshedabad, — a city " 
says Cliye, " as extensive, popiiloti8» and rich as the city 

of London,"— they sent forth absolute and imcontrolled 
decrees over the wide provinces of Bengal, Orissai and 
Bahar, ill disguised by the mockery of homage to that 
empty phantom " the King of Kings " at Deliii.* The 
old Nabob, Aliverdi Khan, had died in April 17^6^ and 
been succeeded by his grandson, Surajah Dowlah, a jouth 
only nineteen years of age. Sur^ah Dowlah combined 
in no small degree a ferocious temper with a feeble un- 
derstanding. The torture of birds and beasts had been 
the pastime of his childhood, and the sufferings of his 
feUow-creatnres became the sport of his riper years. His 
favonrite companions were buffoons and flatterers, with 
whom he indulged in every kind of debauchery, amongst 
others, the immoderate use of ardent spirits. Towards 
the Europeans, and the English especially, he looked with 
ignorant aversion, and still more ignorant contempt. He 
was ofYen heard to say that he did not believe there were 
10,000 men in all Europc.| 

Differences were not slow to arise between such a prince 
as Surajah Dowlah and his neighbours, the British in 
Bengal. One of his revenue officers had escaped from 
his custody witli a large treasure, as was suspected, nnd 
had found a safe refuge at Calcutta. Ivloreover, the Pre- 
sidency of that place had begun to improve their fortiti- 
cations, from the prospect of another war with France. 
This greatly displeased the Nabob, and he was only the 
more incensed at the explanation, which implied that 
these audacious strangers might presume to bring their 
hostilities into his dominions. Without further parley he 

* Erea at a Itter period, «tid a much lower pitch of degiadatidii, 

the Mogul Court still retained the most iK)mpous fonm and dtles. 
See m Bishop Heber*s Journal (2)eoembar 31* 1824) (he aeoonnl of 

his own presentation at Delhi 
I Omie'ii iiiit., vol. ii. p. 120, 
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seized the British factory at Cossini-Bazar, the port of 
Moorshedabad upon the river, and he retained t!ie chiefs 
of that settlement as his prisoners. The Presidency of 
Fort William were now thoroughly alarmed, and hastened 
to make the most al)jeot apologies, oflfering to accept any 
terms which Surajali Dowlah mifrht be pleased to dic- 
tate. But Siirajah Dowlah lirid heard much of the wealth 
at Calcutta J that wealth lie was determined to secure; 
and he soon appeared before the gates at the head of a 
numerous army. 

The defences of Calcutta, notwithstanding the wrath 
•which they had stirred in the Nabob, were at this time 
slight and inconsiderable. For a garrison there were less 
than 200 Europeans, and scarcely more than 1,000 natives, 
hastily trained as militia, and armed with matchlocks. 
No example of spirit was set them by their chiefs. On 
the contrary, the Governor, Mr. Drake, and the com- 
manding officer, Captain Minchin, being struck with a 
disgraceful panic, embarked in a hoAt, and escaped down 
ihe Hooghly. Under these circumstances, a civilian, 
Hr. HolwelU though not the' senior servant of the Com- 
pany, was by the general voice called to the direction of 
alTairs. At this time the Nabob's artillery was already 
thundering at the walls, yet under every disadvantage 
Hr. Holwell protracted for two days loQger the defence 
of the fort When, at length, on the evening of the 20th 
of June, all resistance had ceased, the Nabob seated him- 
self in the great hall of the factory, and received the con- 
gratulations of his courtiers on his prowess. Soon after 
he sent for Mr. Holwell, to whom he expressed much re- 
sentment at thei presumption of the English in daring to 
defend their fort, and much dissatisfaction at his having 
found so small a sum, — only 50,000 rupees, — in their 
treasury. On the whole, however, he seemed more gra- 
cious than his character gave reason to expect, and he 
promised, ^ on the word c£ a soldier,^ as he said» that the 
lives of his prisoners should be spared. 

Thus dismissed by the tyrant^ and led back to the other 
captives, Mr. Holwell cheered them with the promise of 
their safety. We are told how, relieved from their ter- 
* rors, and unconscious of their doom, they laughed and 
jested amongst themselves. But their joy and their jesting 
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were of short duration. They had been left at the dis- 
posal of the officers of the guard, who determined to se- 
cure them for the night in the common dungeon of the 
fort, — a dungeon known to the English bj the name of 
^ the Black Hole," — its size only eighteen feet by four- 
teen ; its airholeB only two small windows, and these 
overhung by a low veranda. Into this cell, — hitherto 
designed and employed for the conftneflient of some half 
dozen maMMton at a time, ^ was it now retolved to 
thrust an hundred and forty-five European men and 
one Enj^iahwoMian, aome of them sulfering from recent 
womdB, and this in the night of the Indian sommer-aBi- 
aticey when tlie fleroeet heat waa raging ! Into thia eeU 
accordingly the unhappy priaoners, in spite of tlieir ex- 
.po8tnlatioii8| were diiTcn at tho point of the aabre, the 
last, from the throng and narrow space, being piwed in 
with considerable diflcnlty, and the doors being then by 
main force closed and locked behind them* 

Of the doleful night that succeeded narratives htm 
hem given by two of the suryiTors^ Mr. Hdwell and 
1^. Cookc^The former, who even in this extremity was 
still in some degree obqrcd as chiefs placed himself at a 
window^ called for sOence^ and appealed to one of the 
NaboVs ofllcmy an old man, who had shown mora hu- 
manity than the rest» promising him a thousand rupees 
in the momuig if he would find means to separate the 
prisoners into two chambers. The old man went to tiy, 
but returned in a few minutes witli the latsl sentence 
that no change could be made without orders from the 
.Nabobs— that the Nabob was asleep^— and that no one 
dared to disturb him. 

Meanwhile within the dungeon the heat and stench had 
become intolerable. It was dear to the suffmts them- 
selves that^ without a change, few, if any, amongst them 
would see the light ef another day. Some attempted to 
burst open the door ; others, as unavailingly, again be- 
sought the soldiers to unclose it. As their dire thiist 
•increased, amidst their struggles and their screams, 

Water I Water ! " became the general cry. The officer, 
to whose compassion Mr. Holwell had lately appealed, 
desired some skins of water to be brought to the window; 
but they proved too large to pass through the iron baf% 
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and the sight of this relief, so near and yet withheld, 
served only to infuriate and well-nigh madden the miser- 
able captives they began to fight and trample one another 
down, striving for a nearer place to the windows, and for 
a few drops of the water. These dreadful conflicts, far 
from exciting the pity of the gaards, rather moved their 
]iiirtlv4 ftnd they held up lights to the bars, with fiendish 
glee^ to discern the wnnaing sight moro clearly. On the 
othsr handy several of the i^glish, frantic with pai% 
mn now endeaTonring faj every term of ininlt and 
invietiTe to pforcke ueie soldiers to pat an end to 
theb agony by firiiu^ into the dungeon. ^ Some of our 
^company," says Iiu. Gooks^ expired very soon after 

bdng jmt in; others grew mad» and having lost their 
^ senses, died In a high delirium.* At length, and by 
degrees^ these various onteries sunk into silence^ -~ but 
it was the silence of death. When the morning broke» 
and the KaboVs order came to unlock the door, it became 
necessary first to dear a lane, by drawing out the corpses^ 
and piling them in heaps on each side, when^-^walking 
one by <me tfaroagh tiie narrow outlet,— of the 146 per* 
aons who had entered the cell the evening before, only 
twenty-^ree came Ibrth % the ghastliest fomu^ says Mr. 
Orme^ that were ever seen alive! 

It does not appear that Sangah Dowlah had in any 
degree directed or intended the horrors of that night. 
But he made himself what might be termed In legad 
phrase an accessary after the fact. He expressed neither 
fl^mpathy with those who had sufSsred nor resentment at 
uose w1m> had wrought the inhuman outrage. When in 
the morning Mr. Holwell was by his orders i^n brought 
before him,*— unable to stand, and propped up between 
two guards,— the Nabob talked only of the great treasure 
which he was sure the English had buried, and threatened 
further injuries^ unless it "^vore revealed. But after snf- 
Sarlngs like those of Mr. Holwell threats can no longer 
cause dismay. In Mr. Holwell's own words: ^Such 

intimations gave me no manner of concern, for at that 
^ jonctore I should have esteemed death the greatest 
** &vour the tyrant could have bestowed upon me." — In 
his treatment of the dead, as of the living, the brutal 
tamper of the tjntit was showut The corpses drawn 
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from the Black Hole were rudely and promiscuou 
into a large trench dug without the castle-wal 
Englishwoman, the only one of her sex among t 
ferers, and who, strange to add, had been found 
the few survivors, was consigned to the Haram 
Kabob*s general, Meer Jaffier. The English of 
rank were suffered to escape, but their proper 
plundered, and Mr. Holwell, with two other chi 
were sent as prisoners to Moorshedabad ; there 
with irons, lodged in a cow-house, and allowed o 
and water for their food, until, some time afte 
their release was granted to the humane intercess 
native lady, the widow of Aliverdi Khan. 

At Calcutta meanwhile Surajah Dowlah was le 
ready ear to the praises of his courtiers, who assu: 
that his reduction of the British settlement was t 
heroic and glorious achievement performed in Ind 
the days of Tamerlane. In memory of the Divine 1 
(for so he deemed it) on his arms, he ordered that ( 
should thenceforward bear the name of Alina< 
" the Port of God.** Another edict declared 
Englishman should ever again presume to set foot 
the territory. Then, leaving a garrison of 3,000 
Calcutta, and lev3ring large sums, by way of contr 
from the Dutch at Chinsura and the French at C. 
nagore, Surajah Dowlah returned in triumph 
capital. 

It was not till the 16th of August that tidings 
events of Calcutta reached Madras. Measures wc 
in progress for sending a detachment into the Det 
counteract the influence of Bussy. But all oth 
siderations were overborne by the cry for vei 
against Surajah Dowlah, and the necessity of ar 
dition to Bengal. It happened fortunately that J 
Watson and his squadron had returned from the ^ 
coast, and were now at anchor in the roads. It hn 
also, from the projected march to the Deccan, t] 
land-forces were at this period combined, and re; 
action. Difficulties, however, immediately arose fu 
chief command. Colonel Adlercron and Colonel 
Major) Lawrence might urge the claims of senior] 
the former had no experience of Indian warfare, i 

.^Ithe foriu. 
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health of the hit ter was declining. Under these circum- 
stances Mr. Oniie, the historian, wlio was then a member 
of the Council at ^Nludras, had the honour of suggesting 
the name of Clive ; and Colonel Lawrence, no less to his 
credit, warmly supported the proposal. Adopting these 
views, the Presidency summoned Clive from Fort St. 
David, and appointed him chief of the intended expedi- 
tion. CuIuulI Adlercron, much incensed, declared, in his 
zeal for the ])ublic service, th:it unless the comiiiLUid were 
vested iu hinisulf he would nut allow the Royal Artillery 
or the King's guns and stores to proceed ; and, liiuugh 
they were already on bojird, they were again disembarked 
by his orders. The young hero of Arcot, however, could 
still reckon on some of the best troops in the King^s 
service, — great part of the Thirty-ninth Foot. That 
gallant regiment, so conspicuous for many other services, 
— which for its brave deeds at Gibraltar bears on its 
colours the Castle and the Key, montis insignia calpe, 
— kas no less nobly earned the lofty title, as founder of 
our Eastern empire : psncus in indis.* 

On the whole, the force entrusted to CliTe amounted to 
900 Europeans, and 1,500 Sepoys. The powers granted 
him were to be In all military matters independent of the 
Members of the Council of Calcutta; but his instructions 
were positive and peremptory, to r^rn at all events and 
under any circumstances by the month of April next, 
about which time a French expedition was expected on 
tJie coast of Coromandel. 

The armament of Clive and Watson, having been de- 
layed two months by quarrels at Madras, and two more 

* This regiment also distingiuihed itaelf in the campaigns of the 
Peninsula and South of France. M Hellette, writes the Duke of 

Wellin^on, " two attacks of the enemy woro tnost j^idlantly received 
** and rrpulscd by the 39th.** (To EarrHatliurst, i'ehniary 20. 1814.) 
Even wlule these pages ai c passing tlirough the press, this reghueut has 
gained new and brilliant laurels on the neld of Mahara]-}H>or. Lord 
BUenboiough speaks of it as follows, in his General Orders of Jan- 
uary 4. 1844, ** Her Majesty's 39th Regiment hud the peculiar for- 
** *une of adding to the honour of having won at riassey the lirst 
** great battle which laid the foundation of the British empire in 
** India, the lunher honour of thus nobly contributing to this, as it 
may be hoped, the last and crowning victory by which that empire 
M has been secured." 
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by contrary winds at sea, did not enter theHooj 
the middle of December. At the Tillage of F 
the mouth of the river, they found the fugitives 
British settlement, including the principal M( 
the Council, who formed a Select Committee of 
Having combined measures with them, Clive an 
pushed forward against Calcutta. The scant) 
left by Surajah Dowlah ventured to sally forth, 
commander, Monichund, but was easily routed 
loss of 150 men, Monichund himself receivir 
through his turban. Calcutta, after one or tw 
discharges from the wall, was quietly abandon 
English, who thus on the 2d of January 1757 
came masters of the place. Nay, more, after 
success, Clive and Watson advanced against th 
Hooghly, which they stormed and sacked with '. 
This was the first opportunity of distinction t( 
Coote, afterwards Sir Eyre. 

At these tidings, Surajah Dowlah, much irrr 
also in some degree alarmed, marched back fn 
shedabad at the head of 40,000 men. By thi; 
telligence had reached India of the Declaratioi 
between France and England, and the Nabob 
to the French at Chandernagore that they sh 
him with their whole force, amounting to severa 
Europeans. But the memory of their reverse 
coast of Coromandel was still present in their m 
they not only rejected the Nabob's overture, but 
overture of their own to the English for a 
neutrality. Formerly, they said, war had been 
India between France and England while the two 
were in peace at home. Why not now reverse 
and maintain quiet in Bengal, though hostiliti 
prevail elsewhere ? As, however, the French 
dernagore did not, like the English at Calcuttt 
separate Presidency, but were dependent on th« 
ment of Pondicherry, they had not in truth the { 
conclude the treaty they proposed, and for this f 
reasons it was finally rejected by the British chi 

* There is some contradiction between the several sta 
this overture, but they are judiciously reconciled in a n 
Thornton's History of India, vol i. p. 214. 
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During this time Surajah Dowlah had advanced close 
upon Fort Williaiii, at the head of his large but ill-disci- 
plined and irregular ariiiy. Ciive, considering the dis- 
parity of numbers, resolved to surprise the enemy in a 
night attack. According tu his own account, " about 
** three o'clock in the morning I marched out with nearly 
** my whole force ; about six we entered the enemy's 
*' camp in a thick fog, and crossed it in about two hours, 
** with considerable execution. Had the fog cleared up, 

as it usually does about eight o'clock, when we were 
** entire masters of the camp without the ditch, the action 
** most have been decisive ; instead of which it thickened, 

and occasioned our mistaking the way.** * It may be 
added from other reports, that the loss of the English in 
the action which ensued was no less than 100 Sepoys and 
120 Europeans, — a ^eat proportion of their little army. 
Yet if the object of CHye had been mainly to show the 
superiority i£ the Europeans in warfare, and to strike 
terror into the mind of the Nabob, that object was fuUy 
attained. Surajah Dowlah passed from an ignorant con- 
tempt of the English to a kind of timid awe ; and though 
the latter feeling in his mind proved as evanescent as the 
former, it strongly inclined him at the time to peace on 
terms most favourable to his opponents* He agreed to 
grant them the confirmation of their previous privileges, 
— the right to fortify Calcutta in any manner they pleased, 
— the exemption of all merchandise under their passes 
from fees and tolls, ^ and the restoration of oc com- 
pensation for all such of tiieir plundered effects as had 
been carried to the NaboVs account Three days after 
a peace had been signed on these conditions the new-born 
friendi^ip of tiie Nabob for the English, joined to some 
fear of a northward invasion from the iLffghans, led him 
BO far as to propose another article, for an intimate al- 
liance, offensive and defensive. It seemed ignominious, 
and a stun on our national honour, to conclude such a 
treaty, or indeed any treaty, with the author of the 
atrocities of the Black Hole, while those atrocities re- 
mained without the slightest satisfaction, requital, or 
apology. But, as Olive had previously complained, the 

* letter to the Seeiot Oomiiiittee, Febniaiy 28» I7fi7«. 
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gentlemen at Calcutta were then callous to every feeling 
but that of their own losses. " Believe me,** says Clive, 
" they are bad subjects, and rotten at heart. .... The 
" riches of Peru and Mexico should not induce me to livo 
"among them.***— iSevertheless ii must be observed, 
that, whatever may have been Clive's feelings on tliis 
occasion, he showed himself to the full as eager and for- 
ward as any of the merchants in pressing the conclusion 
of the treaty of alliance. Among the chiefs none but 
Admiral Watson opposed it, and it was signed and rati- 
fied on the 12th of February, the same day that it was 
oHered. 

This new and strange alliance seemed to the English 
at Calcutta to afford them a most favourable opportunity 
for assailing their rivals at Chandernagore. Clive wrote 
to the Nabob appljdng for permission, and received an 
evasive answer, which he thought fit to oonetrue as as- 
sent. Operations were immediately commenced; Clire 
directing them by land, and Watson by water. To the 
latter especially high praise ia doe. ^ Eyen at the pre- 
*^ sent day,** says Sir John Malctdm, ^ when the naviga- 

tion of the river is so much better known, the saccess 
^ with which the largest vesBelB of this fleet were iiavi« 
*^ gated to Chandernagore, and laid alongside the batteries 
^ of that settlement, is a snljeet of wonder/* f The 
French made a gallant resistance, bat were soon over- 
powered, and compelled to surrender the settlement^ on 
which occasion aboTe 400 European soldiers became 
prisoners of war. 

The Nabobs who by this time had gone back to his 
capital, was most highly exasperated on learning the at- 
tack upon Chandernagore, which he had never xeallj 
intended to allow. It prodaoed another complete revolu- 
tion in his sentiments. His former hatred against the 
English returned, but not his former contempt. On the 
contrary, he now felt the necessity of strengthening him- 
self by foreign aOianees against them, and with thai 
view he entered into correspondence with M. de Bussj 
in the Deccan. His letters pressed tiiat officer to march 

* Letter to ^Governor of Madnu^Janiiaiy 8. 1757. 
t Life of GUt^ VOL i. II. isa. 
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to his assisttnce against the Englishman, Sabut Jitng, 
** The daring in war^^-^-a well-earned title, by which 
CHve is to this day known among the natives of Ibidia. 

These disturbers of my country,** writes his Highness, 
•* the Admiral and Sabut Jang, — whom may ill fortune 
attend I ^without any reason whatever are warring 
against tlie Govemor of Chandemagore. I» who in aU 
'«< things seek the good of mankind, assist him in every 
^ respect. •••• I hope in God these English will he 
punished. .... Be confident ; look on my forces as your 
own." — Copies of these letters fell into the hands of 
the English, and left them no doubt as to the hostile de- 
tsigns of the Nabob. In the same spirit, Surajah Dowlah 
conferred secretly and more than once* with M. Law, the 
chief of the French factory at Cossim-Bazar. This Law, 
a nephew of the Mississippi projector, had under his 
command a force, partly his own and partly of fugitives 
fkY>ni Chandemagore^ amounting to nearly 200 Europeans 
and Sepoys. It was now demanded by the English, in 
conformity with the treaty of alliance, that Surajah 
Dowlah should dismiss this small force from his do- 
minions. On the other hand. Law warned the Nabob 
of the plots and conspiracies already rife at his own 
Court, and urged him to declare boldly and at once 
against the English. The Nabobs as usual with weak 
minds, adopted a middle course. He pretended to banish 
Taw from the province as far as Patna, but continued to 
supply him secretly with money, and said, on his t^ng 
leave, that if there should happen any thing new, he 
"would send for him again. — " Send for me again I** re- 
plied the resolute Frenchman. " Be assured, my Lord 
** Nabob, that tliis is the last time we shall ever see 
each other; remember my words; we shall never meet 
** again.** 

At this time the Enfjlish Resident at the Court of 
Moorshedabad was Mr. Watts, lately chief of tlie factory 
at Co?sim-Bazar, and selected for his new oilice nt the 
Nabob's own request. From the information be supplied, 
CHve reports as follows: " One day the Nabob tears my 

letters, and turns oat our vakeel (envoy), and orders 
"his army to march; the next countermands it; sends 

for the Vakeeli and begs his pardon for what he has 
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^ done. Twice a week be threateiiB to impale Mr. Wstta I 
^ In short he is a compoimd of every thing that is iMid. 
It is a most disagreeable circumstance to find that 
the troubles are likelj tto commence again, bat the 
opinion here (at Calcutta) is universal, that there can 
be neither peace nor trade widkout a change of govem- 
«ment.** 

With this conviction strongly rooted in his mind, and 
the danger to Bengal full before his ejes, the bold spirit 
of Clive determined to set aside of his own authori^ the 
instructions commanding his immediate return to Madras. 
He entered eagerly into the conspiracy forming at Moor- 
shedabad to depose Surajah Dowlah, and to place on the 
throne the Greneral of the forces^ Meer Jaffier. It may 
readily be supposed that in these negotiations Meer Jafiier 
was liberal, nay lavish, in his promises of compensation 
to the Company, and rewards to their soldiers. Slili 
more essential was the engagement into which he en- 
tered, that, on the approach of an English force, he would 
join their standard with a large body of his troops. It 
was the energy of Clive which formed the soul of the 
whole design — which upheld the faltering courage of the 
conspirators at Moorshedabad, and fixed the doubtful 
judgment of the Committee (or Council) at Calcutta. 
Thus he writes to Mr. Watts : ** Tell Meer Jaffier to fear 
" nothing, and that I will join him with 5,000 men who 
" never turned their backs." f Yet it seems difficult to 
believe that Clive could really expect, at that juncture, 
to muster much more than half the numbers that he 
named. 

In these negotiations between the native conspiTafors 
and the English chiefs, the principal agent next to Mr. 
Watts was a wealthy Hindoo merchant oi' the name of 
Omiclnind. A lonp: previous residence at Calcutta had 
made him well acquainted with English forms and man- 
ners, while it had lost him none of the craft and subtlety 
that seemed almost the birthright of a Bengalee. As 
the time for action drew near, he began to feel, — not 
scruples at the treachery, — not even apprehensions as to 

* Letter to the Goyemor of Madras, April 30. 1767* 
t Letter to Mr. Watts, May a. 1757. 
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the success, -—but doubts whether his own interests had 
been sufficiently secured. He went to Mr. Watts, and 
threatened to disebse the whole conspiracj to Surajah 
Bowlah unless it were stipulated that he should receive 
thirty lacs of rupees, or 300,000^» as a reward for his 
services,— which stipulation he insisted on seeing added 
as an article in the treajhr pending between Meer Jaffier 
Mid the English. Mr. Watts, in great alarm for his own 
life^ soothed Omichund with general assurances, while he 
referred the question as speedily as possible to the Mem- 
bers of the Select Committee at Calcutta* There was 
little disposition on the part of these gentlemen to con- 
cede the grasping demands of the Hmdoo. Meer Jaffier, 
it is true^ had promised a donative of fort^ or fift;^ lacs 
in case of his success; but these the Committee designed 
partly for the army and navy, and partly for themselves. 
Though oflten at variance with each other, they were 
never found to disagree when their own profit was at 
stake. Thus, one of the Membera, Mr. Becher, having 
moved, That as they, the Committee^ had set the ma- 
^ chine in motion, it was reasonable and proper that they 
should be considered,'' — or, in other words, share in 
the spoils, the Besolution was carried with enthusiastio 
unanimity.* 

Under these circumstances the Committee were equally 
unwilling to grant and afraid to refuse the exorbitant 
claim of Omichund. But an expedient was suggested by 
Olive. Two treaties were drawn up ; the one on white 
paper, intended to bo real and valid, and containing no 
reference to Omichund, the other on red paper, with a 
stipulation in his favour, but designed as fictitious, and 
merely with the object to deceive him. The Members of 
the Committee, like Clive, put their n^mes without hesi- 
tation to both treaties ; but Admiral Watson, with higher 
spirit, would only sign the real one. It was foreseen that 
the omission of such a name would rouse the suspicion of 
Omichund, and in this emergency Clive directed another 
person to counterfeit the Admiral's signature. 

For his share in these transactions Clive was many 
years afterwards taunted to his face in the House of 

« Malcolm's Ufe of Clire, ToL I p.25a. 

T 4 
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Commons. Unable to deny he endeavoured to defend his 
conduct. " It was," he said, " a matter of true policy 
" and of justice to deceive so great a villain as Omi- 
" chund." • The villany of Oraichund, however, appetrj 
mainly this, — that for the treachery which the English 
encournfjed and abetted he claimed a larger reward than 
the English were willing to pay. But even admitting to 
the fullest extent the guilt of the Hindoo intriguer, this 
does not suffice to vindicate the British chief ; this does 
not prove that it was justifiable, as he alleges, to deceive 
the deceiver, and to foil an Asiatic by his own Asiatic 
arts. Such expedients as fictitious treaties and coun- 
terfeited signatures arc not, as I conceive, to be cleared 
by any refinements of ingenuity, or any considerations of 
state advantage f, and they must for ever remain a blot 
on the brilliant laurels of Clive. 

Omichund having thus been successfully imposed upon, 
and the conspiracy being now sufficiently matured, Mr. 
Watts made his escape from Moorshedabad, and Clive set 
his army in motion from Calcutta. He had under his 
command 3,000 men, all excellent troops, and one third 
Europeans. The terror of Surajah Dowlah was increased 
by a haughty letter from Clive, alleging the Nabob's in- 
fraction of the recent alliance, and his new designs 
against the English. Much perturbed, the Nabob, how- 
ever, proceeded to assemble near the village of Plassej 



* Speech, May 19. 1773. ParL Hist, vol. xtIL p. 876. 

f See the ehiboratc defence of Sir John Malcobn in the sixth cluip- 
tcr of his Life of Clive. He argues, that Admiral Watson knew and 
permitted the signature of his name by another hand. But in the 
first place, and primd facie, it appears utterly incredible that anj 
man refusing on conscientious grounds his signature to a delnsitf 
treaty would give his consent to the counterfeiting of that sipnamre. 
Secondly, I observe, that no such ajwlogy is ventured upon by the 
contemporary historian, Mr. Orme, notwithstanding his pcrsoittl 
friendsliip for Clive (Hist. vol. ii. p. 155.). Thirdly, I find that the 
expressions ascribed to Watson by Mr. Cooke, the Secretary to 
Govcmmeiit, arc merely as follows : " The Admiral said he had not 
"signed it, but left them to do as they pleased," — cxpressiooJ 
which, I think, can imply no more than that the other partiea might 
proceed or not, as they could or would, in their own course of policy 
without him. Watson died of jungle-fever only a few weelu ^ 
these eventf. 
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his whole force amomitiiig to 15,000 eavalrj, and 85^000 
foot. Nor wtt It merely in nambere of men that he sm^- 
passed the English ; while CUve brought only eight field 
pieoea and two howitzen^ Surajah Dowlah had aboye 
fort^ pieces of cannon of the largest size, each drawn hj 
forty or fifty yoke of white oxen^ and each with an ele* 
phant behind, trained to assist in pushing it over difflcalt 
ground. Forty Frenchmen in the Nabob's pay directed 
some smaller guns. The greater part of the foot were 
armed with matchlocks, the rest with Tarious weaponsy 
—pikes, swords, arrows, and even rockets. The cavalry, 
botii men and horses, were drawn from the northern dis- 
tricts of India, and, to the eye at least, appeared more 
formidable than those encountered by Clive in the wars 
of the Camatic But in truth the^ numbers were an 
army only in name and outward show ; not cheered by 
military spirit, nor jealous of military reputation ; with no 
confidence in themselves^ and no attachment to their 
lead or. 

The Nabob, distrustful of IMeer Jaffier, had before he 
left the capital exacted from him an oath of fidelity upon 
the Koran. £ither a respect for this oath, or, what is 
far more probable, a doubt as to the issue of the war, 
seemed to weigh with Meer Jaffier ; he did not perform 
his engagement to the English, of joining them with his 
division at the appointed place of meeting, but kept aloof^ 
sending them only evasive answers or general assurances. 
When, therefore, the English army came within one 
march of the Nabob's at Plassey, — with the wide stream 
of the Hooghly flowing between them, — can we wonder 
if doubts assailed even the resolute spirit of Clive, how 
far relying on the slippery faith of the Hindoo conspira- 
tor, or on his own brave but scanty force, he might ven- 
ture to pass the river, and bring tlie enemy to battle ? 
He well knew, as he said himselfj that " if a defeat en- 
** sued not one man would have returned to tell it.** 
Under these circum^tancp?^ be assembled a Council of 
War. Sixteen years afterwards he ob^orved that tins 
was the only Council of War which be iuid ever held, 
and that if be bad abided by its derision it would have 
been the ruin ef the East India Company. But these 
wordsy if taken alone^ would not convey an accurate im- 
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pression of wbat pused. Having called together liifl 
officer^ to the number of twenty, he propoeed to them 
the question, whether it would be prudent, without as- 
sistance, to attack the Nabob, or whether they should 

wait until joined by some native force. Contrary to the 
usual form in Councils of War, beginning with the 
youngest Member, dive gave his own opinion firsts and 
that opinion was, not to venture. Twelve officers concurred 
with their chief ; seven others, among whom was Major 
Eyre Coote, voted for immediate action. Thus a Is^ 
majority approved the judgment of Clive ; but his own 
doubts returned more forcibly than ever, and he began to 
feel that not only honour but safety pointed forwards. It 
was said at the time that hi": purpose had been changed 
by one hour of tranquil meditation under the shade of 
some trees ; but Clive himself declared in his Evidence 
in England, that after the Council he had taken about 
" twenty-four hours* mature consideration." Be this as it 
may, he came forth fully resolved to put every thing to 
the hazard. The troops were led across the river; they 
accomplished in eight hours a toilsome inarch of fifteen 
miles, and at one o'clock in the raorniiig of the memor- 
able 23d of June, 17o7, they reached the mangoe-grove of 
Plassey. The mingling sounrl>? of drums, clarions, and 
cymbals, — the usual tokens of a iiii^ht-watcli in an In- 
dian army, — convinced them that they were now within 
a mile of the Nabob's camp. For the remainder of that 
night Clive took up his quarters in a small hmitinLr-liouse 
belonging to the Nabob, but could not sleep; while his 
soldiers, less concerned than their General, stretched 
themselves to rest beneath the adjoining trees.* 

At sunrise Clive ascended the root of the hunting- 
house, and surveyed with a steadfast eye the rich array 
and the spreading numbers of his enemy. lie saw them 
advance from several sides, as if* to enclose him, but they 
halted at some distance, and began a cannonade^ which 

• The proceedings of the Council of War, and the march of Clive, 
tan hi moot points of Im impoitanoe, difl^srently totd by difi^rait 
writers, lliese points ore clearly drawn out and well discussed by 

Mr. Thornton in two notes. (Hist, of India, vol. i. p. 235. and 237.) 
Bir John Mulcoim adopts two conflicting statements without QX^aBr 
or remark. (Life of Chve, vol i p. 161. and 164.) 
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was returned by the English, and which continued during 
several hours. It was found that the cumbrous ordnance 
of the Indians did far lej?s execution than tlic light field- 
pieces of Clive. So careless, besides, were the former 
troops in carrying or handling ammunition, that several 
explosions were observed in their own ranks, and that 
about noon a passing shower damaged a great part of their 
powder, and compelled them to slacken their fire. At 
nearly the same time one of their most trusted leaders 
fell, and one of their divisicms consequently showed some 
symptoms of disorder. This news came to the Nabob, 
who had remained in his tent beyond the reach of danger, 
surronnded by officers, one half of whom were parties to 
the conspiracy against him. He now received the per- 
fidious or timid counsel, — to which his own fears resdily 
responded, --^of commanding a retreat towards his capital ; 
the order was issued, and the army began to faU back* 
At such favourable indications, a chai|;6 upon the enemy 
was begun, without orders, hy two companies under 
]Major Kilpatrick*, and soon afterwards was renewed by 
Clive, at the head of his whole line. They met with faint 
resistance, except frcmi the gallant little band of Frencli- 
men ; drove the enemy from the advanced position ; and 
became possessed of some rising ground near an angle of 
the Indian camp. Meer Jaffier, on his part, seeing to 
which side the fortune of the day was tending, drew off 
his body of troops. Before five o'clock the victory of 
Clive was not only certain but complete. It bad cost him 
no more than twenty-two soldiers slain and fifty wounded* 
while the loss of the vanqtushed also did not exceed 500 
men ; but they were pursued for six miles, scattering in 
every direction, and leaving behind all their artillery and 
baggage. 

The field of Fla8s< V, — on which with such slender loss 
the fate, not only of Bengal, but of India, was in truth 
decided, — continued for many years an object of interest 

♦ •* Colonel Clivo chanced at this time to be lying down in the 
•* hunting-house. Some say ho was asleep, which is not improbable, 
** considering how little rest he had had for su luany hours before ; 
^ but this is no imputstioii eithor against his courage or condncL** 
(Otme'sHiflt, vol vL p. 176.) 
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and curiosity to the passing stnmger. It was viditedt 
amongst several other British officers, by the Duke of 
Wellington, whom I have heard deseribe it; but more 
recently it has become difficult, nay, ahnost iBraossahle, 
to trace the scene of this great achieTement. The river 
has here entirely changed its course, and encroached 
upon the plain; the I^boVs hnnting-house, once the 
abode of CUto, has cmmbled away, and even the cele- 
brated mangoe-grove is no longer to be found.* 

Of this Imttle it maybe said^ that it was gained against 
a disparity of force nearly such as the Spaniards en- 
countered in Mexico and Pern. But there is a diffisreiice 
highly bonourable to the English, The natives of Mezico 
and Pseru were wholly ignonmt of gunpowder, and viewed 
the Spaniards with their fire-anns as demi-gods^ wield- 
ing the lightning and thunder of the Heavens. The 
natives of India, on the contrary, were well acquainted 
with the natives of Eorope ; they looked on them with no 
superstitious awe ; and, however unskilful in the use of 
artillery, they were at least not surprised at its effects. — 
Fram the day of Plassey dates our supremacy above them. 
From that day they began to feel that none of the things 
on which they had heretofore relied, — not their tenfold 
or twen^old numbers,— their blasse of rockets, — the 
long array of their elephants, — the massy weight of their 
ordnance, ^ their subterfuges and their wiles, ^ would 
enable them to stand firm agiunst the energy and di^ 
ciplioe of the island-strangers. They began to feel that 
even their own strength would become an instrument to 
their subjugation ; that even their own countrymen, when, 
under the name of Sepoys, trained in European discipline 
and animated by European spirit, had been at Plassey, 
and would be again, the mainstay and right arm of the 
British power. From that day the British flag in Hin- 
dostan has never (and the Hindoos know it) been unfurled 
in Tain ; its very sight has more than once awed, without 
a blow, aggressors to submission, and ever inspired with 
undoubting confidence those who are ranged beneath it, 
and can claim it for their own. That feeling, now pre- 
valent through the East, has in our day been forcibly 

* Hamiltoii's £a8t India Gaxetteer, article Flabbbt, ed. ISSS. 
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described by one of our naval officers, wlicn beset with 
his boat's crew in a great city of China. — " I found," he 
writes, in wor^ls whose truth and earnestness arc nearly 
akin, and perhaps superior, to eloquence, " that the top- 
" mast of the flai^-staff had been struck since the exe- 

cation ; but 1 immediately desired that the bo^it n ensi«^n 

should be taken up, and made fast to the lower mast- 
** head, for I well knew, my Lord, that there is a sense 
** of support in the sight of that honoured fla<;, fly where 
** it will, that none can feel but men who look ayou it in 

some such dismal strait as our's." • 

On the murning alter the battle Meer JafTier appeared 
at the English camp, far from confident ut' a ^n oi] re- 
ception since his recent conduct. As he alighted iVuin 
his elephant the guard drew out, and rested their arms to 
do him honour ; but Mcer Jalhcr, not knowing the driit 
of this compliment, started back in great alarm. Clivc, 
however, speedily came forward, embraced his trembling 
friend, and hailed him Nabob of Bengal, Orissa, and 
Bahar. It was agreed between them that Meer Jafier 
should immediately push forward with his diTision to 
Moorshedabad, and that Clive and his English should 
follow more at leisure. But they neither expected nor- 
found the slightest further resistanca 

Even before the day of Plassey was decided Snnyab 
Dowlah had mounted a camel, and ignominionsly fled 
from the field. He scarcely rested until he reached 
Moorshedabad. There he heard his councillors advise, 
—some, surrender to the English,-— othm, perseverance 
in llie war, — others, again, a prolongation of his flight. 
To his own cowardly temper this last advice was by far * 
liie most congenial. In the evening he assumed a mean 
dress for a disguise, let himself down from a by->window 
of his pslace^ and embarked in a small boaif, with the 
most precious of his jewels, and the favourite of his 
women. Bis design was to ascend the Ganges as far aa 
Fatna, and throw himself upon the protection of Law^s 
detachment. Already , had he reached the point where 
tbe blue hills of Bijmaha], — the first outposts of 

• Captain Elliot to Lord PahnerstoD, March 3a 1889. Parlia* 
mentaiy Pftpcrs, — Chixa. 
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Himalaya, — rise above the wide level of BengaL At 
this place he landed to pass the night on shore, but was 
recognised by a peasant who had incurred his displeasure 
some months before, and whose ears he had caused to be 
cut off. The injured man now revealed the secret to 
some soldiers ; and thus the Nabob was discorered and 
seized, and bronght back in chains to tiie palace of 
Hoorshedabady— to tlie very preaence chBoiber, once bis 
own, now that of Meer Jaffi^. The fallen prince, still 
more abject in spirit than in fortunes, flung himsdf down 
before his triumphant subject, and with an agony of tears 
implmd his life. It is said that Meer Jaffier was touched 
with some compassion, and merely directed that his pri-* 
soner should be led away ; but his son Meeran, a yoath 
no less ferocious and cruel than Sorajah Dowlah himself*, 
gave the guards orders that he should be despatched in 
his celL barely sufficient respite was granted him, at 
his own urgent entreaty, to make his ablutions, and to 
say his prayers. Next morning tlie mangled remains 
were exposed to the city on an elephant, and then carried 
to the tomb of Alirerdi, while Meer Jaffier excused Mm* 
self to the English for tihe deed of blood committed with- 
out their knowledge and consent. 

The installation of Meer Jaffier, as Nabob of Bengal, 
was performed with great solemnity. Clive himself led 
his friend to the musnud^ or seat of honour, and, accord- 
ing to the Indian custom, presented him with a plate full 
of gold rupees ; he then, through an interpreter, aiddressed 
the native chiefs, exhorting them to be joyful that Fortune . 
had given them so good a Prince. Nor did the new 
Nabob fail to bestow on ]ub allies marks as splendid and 
more substantial of his favour. It was agreed, according 
to the previous stipulation, that the English should have 
thn entire property of the land within the Mahratta ditch, 
and for 600 yards beyond it, and also the zemindabt, or 
feudal tenure on payment of rent^ of ail the country between 

* Of Meeran Clive writes, two years afterwards : ** Sooner or later 
I am persuaded that worthless youug dog will attempt his luihur's 
** overthrow. How often have I advisoi the old fool agsiait pnttiiig 
** too much power into the hands of his neaml xeladdns l** To War* 
ren Haating^ Sendeat at Mooiihedabad, September 21. 1759. 
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Calcutta and the sea. The money granted thorn in lom- 
pensation for their losses, and in donatives to tiie tiect, 
the army, and the Committee, amounted to no less than 
2,750,000/.*, ahhouprh, as the wealth of Surajah Dowlah 
proved fur less than was expected, it was not lound 
possible to pay the whole of this sum at once. Clivo 
accepted for his own share a gift of above 200,000/. 
When, some years afterwards, before a Committee of the 
House of Commons, he was accused for taking so much, 
he defended himself by saying, that he might, if he had 
pleased, have taken much more. " When I recollect,*' he 
saidy entering the Kahoh's treasury at Moorshedabad, 

with heaps of gold and silver to the right and left, and 
** these crowned with jewels," — here he added an oath, 
and Tiolentlj struck his hand to his head, — at this mo* 
** meat do I stand astonished at mj own moderation ! f 

A painful office remained,— to tell Omichimd, that, 
notwithstanding the promise in his favour, he should have 
no share in all this wealth. As interpreter and spokes- 
man for that purpose the British chief employed Mr. 
Scrafton, a civil servant of the Ck>mpanv» A meeting 
having been held at the house of one or the principal 
80UCAR8 or hankers of Moorshedabad, Clive^ at its conclu- 
sion, said to Mr. Scrafton t " It is now time to undeceive 

Omichund.'* Scrafton, as if ashamed of the task, 
performed it in the fewest and shortest words. ^ Omi- 
*'chund, the red paper is a trick; jou are to have 
^ nothing.** ~ At this announcement tiie unhappy dupe 
Btaggered hack, as from a hlow ; he fainted away, and 
was home hj an attendant to his house, where, on re- 
covering from his swoon, he remained for many hours 
silent and abstracted, and then began to show symptoms 
of imbecility. Some days afterwards he visited Clive^ 
who received him kindly, advised him, for change of 
scene, ' to undertake a pilgrimage to some one of the 
Indian shrines, and was willing, on his return, to employ 
him again in public business. But the intellect of 
Omichund had been wholly unhinged, and he expired. 



♦ Onne*8 Hist., vol ii. p. 180. 
f Malcolm's Life, vol i. p. 313, 
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not manj months firom this period in % state of seeond 
childhood. 

The retoni of OliTe to G|i)aitt» was atiaiidad iniSk 
general rcgmcing and applans^and from tiiis time fiv^ 
wardy dmnng seyeral years, he in " Itrth, masler «£ 
Beogiid. TSb East India DopeislojMad, indeed, fonned a 
jokOBt unwise scheme for eo B i S ii ^ wm the goyernmoit of 
Calcutta, hy a system of n>tati<^^wat the news of iSbe 
▼ictory of Plassej fhey gladly- eonfemd the offiee of 
GoTomor on CliTe. As a statesmsn he displayed seaiedy 
less alnli^ than as a soldier. It was his energy as hodi 
whidi upheld the feehle character and the tottering 
throne of Meer Jaffier. Thn% when, in 1759^ Shah 
Alnm» the eldest son of the Emperor of Delhi, socoeeded 
in edleeting a large army of a d v en t ur eri ^ and marched 
down npoQ Bahar, the terrified Nabob was eager to par* 
chase peace by the oession of a province or tte payment 
ofatribnte. Far different were the views of tiie&itish 
chie£ ^ I would not^** he wrote to Meer Jaffier, ^ have 

*^yoa think of coming to any terms. Beet assored 

^ that the English are stannch and firm firiends, and Aat 
^ they never desert a canse in which they have once 

taken a part" * Yet at this time the British fora of 
Olive was much diminished by an expedition which he 
had sent out to the southern coast. With a little army, 
comprising less than 500 Europeans, he mdanntediy 
marched to the* aid of his ally ; and such were now the 
terrors of his name, that at his approach the migh^ host 
of Shah Alum melted away; the siege of Patna was 
raised, and the war ended without a blow. In gratitode 
for this great service Meer Jaffier bestowed upon CUve a 
splended jaohire or domain, prodncing, according to 
Olive's own compntation, an income o(27fiO0L a year. 

At nearly the same period Olive was directing from 
afar hostilities in the districts known in the Oarnatic by 
the name of the " Northern Circars " ; a tract of coast 
extending from the mouth of the Kistna to the pagoda of 
Juggernaut These districts had been invaded by Bossy 
from the Deccan, and on his departure a French force, 
commanded by the Marquis de Oonflans^ had been left 

* Letter, Febmaiy 10. 1759. 
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thdr defeim. On the otber Inndt Clive sent thither 
a large detaehiiieiit» wider Cokmel Forde^ an officer 
trained under his own e^ Hie result wss complete 
sooeess ; the French were worsted in a pitched engage* 
meat, and the English xednDod Masnlipatam against a 
gannson superior in nnmhefs to themselves. 

Towards the close of the same yoar, 1759^ the English 
in Bengal were threatened with danger, equally great and 
miforeseen, from the Datch in Java, Although peace 
preyailed between the two nations the Dutch could not 
view without jealousy the soccess and renown of their 
commercial rivals ; they entered into secret negotiations 
with Meer Jaffier, who, with tlie usual fickleness of 
Asiaticsi had become desirous of deserting the English 
alliances ^lad the/ sent into the Hooghly an armament 
«f seven laige ships and 1,400 soldiers. The pretext was 
to reinforce their own setUement at Chinsura» and to 
obtain redress for the grieyances which, they alleged 
against the Presidency of Calcutta, especially the com- 
pelling Dutch ships to take English pilots on the riven 
It was a moment of anxious consideration for CUve. In 
the first place, although CJolonel Forde had returned from 
the Glrcars, other detachments had gone out to assist 
their countrymen at Madras ; and the squadron, com- 
manded since the decease of Admiral Watson by Admiral 
Pocock, had long since sailed in the same direction. If 
Clive suffered the Dutch ships to pass up the river, and the 
Dutch troops to join the Nabob^s, the English might be 
overpowered and driven from Bengal. If he attempted to 
stop them, there was the risk of kindling a war between the 
two nations, or, on the other hand, of being disavowed by 
the authorities in England, and eonsii^ncd to disgrace and 
ruin. Nor were otlier personal motives wanting to dissumlo 
Clive from action. At this very period he had einnist( d 
a large share of his fortune to the Dutch East India 
Company, for speedy remittance to Europe. Nevertheless, 
in this emerge noy, Ciive showed himself, as ever, firm, 
resolute, unwavering. Ho was informed that tlie Dutch 
had landed tlieir troops, and committed various acts of 
violence, and a letter was addres^^ed to him by Colonel 
Forde, stating, that if he had an Order of Council he 
could now attack the invaders with a fair prospect of 

Y01..I7. Z 
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tetroying iliam. CHve was playing al ends in 
evening wh«n lie reeeired this letter, and without keving 
Ihe tMd he wrote en ensww m peodl: ^'Bear Feide^ 
« fight them imnedietely* I will send yon the Order o£ 
^Comeil to4MMrrew** Aseordinglj the "DtaUh mn 
afttedied hoih bj land and watar, mUt eotwiyislaBdiiig 
iheh superioritj of fivee in bodi» in both wcce they 
defeated. Of their seven ships eveij one fell into the 
hands of the English. At these tidings the chiefe of tlM 
setdemsnt at Chinsom hastened to soe for peaee^ £sn- 
TOwing the sets of their neval eonunander, owning these* 
Slaves the a gg r os n o ra, and agreeing to reimlMBee the 
English Company {(nr the ohai^^ of the war,-^on which 
terms they obtained the restitoticHi of their ships. Thus 
it happeaed that tiie news of tiieir apol<^ reached 
Europe neaiiy as soon as the news of ^ attaok vpon 
them, so as effectuslly to prevent any complaint or re- 
monstrance on the part of the Goyemment of HoUand-t 
Only e few weeks after these events, in Fehmary, 1760, 
CHve, who was soffiwing £rom ill-heahh, embarlodd fer 
Ikiglandi ** With him it appeared (to use the staeng 
language of a contemporary) ^ that the soul was depart^ 
^ ing from the body of the government of BengaL* At 
home he was rewarded with an Irish peerage, as Lord 
Clive, Baron of Flassey, and speedily obtained a seat in 
the English House Commons. During his second 
residence in India, a period of less than five yean^ he 
had acquired a for tune amonnting at the very lowest 
oompntation to 40,000/. a year4 Several of the trans* 
actions in which he had engaged for the public advan- 
tage or his own seem to me, as I have elsewhere stated 
repognant to justice and good faith. Those who es^oie 
his character with minute attention may, perhaps, more* 
over detect, not merely some great faults, but some little 
foibles. Thus, although he was plain and free from all 
ostentation in the fiel^ he might be thought in socie^ 

♦ Malcolm's Life of Clive, vol. ii. p 97. 

f See on this point a note to i:a.vrc s ^Icmoir on Hoiiand, in the 
.£giiiqM dt Uma Its Cabmetf de fEuwpe (vol iL p. 154. ed. 180S> 
^iCA^lhciitly subsequent treaty the Dutch at Chmmm fiirtber » 
\ to raise no furtification and "*«>»»*tf»" no troopi IB IfffTg"*! 
iaiooiia'g life^ voL ii. p. 187. 
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ftnder of fine clothes than beoomee a hera At one of 
the busiest periods of his public career,^ the year cf 
Plassej, — ^he ooold find leisure to weigh the comparatiTe 
nerits for a Court suit of a scarlet coat with handsome 
''gold lace,** or "the common wear of velvet,"*— and 
to instruct his friend Mr. Orme, the historiaiiy to sand 
him *^ two hundred sbirtSy the best and finest you can get 
*^ ior love or mouej; some of the ruffles worked with a 
^ border either in squares or points, and tho rest plain.** f 
But with ererj drawback or deduction whidi can iairlj 
be made from his character^ there will still remain y^m 
much to call forth praise and inspire admiration. a» 
was indeed, as Chatham once called him, a Heaven- 
^ bom Grenendy** (—who, with no militarj training, had 
shown consummate military genius. With nearly as 
little study of politics he displayed nearly as great abilities 
for government. Energj,— -which, perhaps, of all hnmsii 
qualities, is the one most conducive to success, — eneigj 
and fearlessness, were peculiarly his own. Whatever 
gratitude Spain owes to her Cwtes, or Portugal to her 
Albuquerqiie, this — and in its results more than this-^ 
is due from England to Olive. Had he never been bom 
I do not believe that we should — at least in that genera- 
tion — have conquered Hindostan ; had he lived longer X 
doubt if we should — at least in that generation have 
lost ^orth America. 

The narrtrtive of the events that followed in Bengal, 
— the misrule of Clivers successors, — the dethronement 
and the reinstatement of Meer Jaffier, — ^though occurring 
in part before the peace of 1763, belongs more properly to 
a later period, when producing Olive's third and final 
Tisit to India. I therefore pass at once to the important 
transactions of which the Oarnatic had meanwhile been 
the scene. — The Declaration of War between France 
and England found the chiefs both at Pondi cherry and 
Madras ill-prepared for any expedition of importance, 
and engaging in none but desultory and feeble liostilities. 
The English set fire to Wandewash; the Ifrench, in re- 

* Letter from Captain Latham, Angosk 5. 1757. 

t Txitter, August 1. 1757- 

X Xhi« was m 1753 Lord Orford's MemoirB, vol ii, p. S7& 
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besieged Trichinopoly ; Uie former, under Captain Calliaad^ 
relieved the place. But the attenii<Hi of both parties 
was intently fixed on a great annaaifint which France 
had announced the intenlioii of deqntehii^to tiie Lidiw 
8eas ; comprising nearly 1,200 imilir troops, and eom- 
manded by Lieotenant Generfll Comte do lally. Tidt 
officer was sprung from an Irish ftunilf which had fd« 
lowed James the Seoond into exile; his true name bdng 



aoldier from his earliest years, he had highly difltingniahed 
himself both at Dettingen and Fontenoj ; in 0Member 
1745 he had warmly pressed the expedition against 
England from Donkirk, and had been appointed one of 
its chieft* Brave, aetive^ and aealoosi he was well qnali* 
£ed for militaxyserrice i bat a hasty temper and a caostie 
wit too frequently oflbn^tod his inferiors, and marred bis 
exertioos* 

The annament of Lally was ddajed bj variona cansei^ 
lioth in its departure and on its ▼ojage, and it was not 
till near the close of April 1758 that it cast anchor befoie 
Fondicheny. Ahnost immediately on its arrival the 
French squadron, winch was commanded hr the Comte 
d'Ach^ was engaged by the British nnder Admiral 
Fococky bat the batue proved indedsiTe^ with little re- 
salt to either partr, beyond the loss of a few men ai^ 
some damage to uie sups. In Av^st another naval 
engagement, equally indecisive^ ensued. The CSomte 
d'Ach^ satisfied wiu this resalt, and with having landed 
the troops, then sidled back to the Mauritins. 

Lally, who had brought out a commission as Grovemoir 
General of the French in Indiai displayed from the first 
hour of his landing the impetuosity of his temper. His 
instructions prescribed the siege of Fort St. ]>avid, and 
he sent forth a body of troops for that object on the very 
same night that he arrived. So much haste bodes little 
real speed ; the troops thus in hurry despatched, without 
|irovisions or guideSi arrived before Fort St. David way« 
worn and hungry, and ill-disposed for action. In a few 

however, they were quickened by large reinforce- 
and by the presence of Lally. The works of the 

were now vigorously poshed forward^ • p«rt in 
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them all being urged bj compulsion on the reluctant and 
acrnpuloua natives. In India," says Mr. Orme, even 
^ the lower Castes have their distinctions, insomuch that 
''the OOOLII^ who carries a burden on his head, will 

not carry it on his shoulder. Distinctions likewise pre* 
^ vail amongst the soldiery, for the man who rides will 

not cat the grass that is ' to feed hb horse ; nor at this 
''time would the Sepoy dig the trench which was to 
" protect him from a cannon-ball*** •—Surh jirejudiccs^ 
which a wise mler will ever consult^ until he is able to 
corrects were now derided and set at nought by Lally* 
Thus he carried his immediate object, but thus also he 
forfeited for ever all claim to the attachment and regard 
of the naUve population. According to another historian^ 
" the consternation created by such an act was greater 
^' than if he had set fire to the town, and butchered eyery 
" man whom it contained." f 

At this juncture Fort St David was the strongest that 
the East India Company possessed, and it held a suffi* 
cient garrison ; but the commanding officer was far firom 
able, and part of the men are represented as drunken and 
disorderly. So early as the 2d of June terms of sur* 
Tender, by no means honourable to themselTes, were pro* 
posed by the besio<];ed, and on the evening of the same 
day were accepted by the besiegers. Laily, in pursuance 
of the instructions which he had brought from France, 
immediatdy rased the fortifications to the ground, nor 
have they ever since been rebuilt. Thus the name of 
Fort St. David, — up to that time so conspicuous in the 
annals of the Company,— henceforth no longer appears. 

Elated with this conquest, Lally pursued his warfare ; 
he failed in an expedition against Tanjore, but succeeded 
in an expedition against Arcot. His aspiring views ex- 
tended to the siege of Madras, and to the extinction of 
the British name in the Carnatic. For this great oltject 
he mustered every man at his disposal, even recalling 
Bussy from the Deccan, which had so long been the scene 

* Onii«PB HSit ToLU. piSOS. ^ Hence,'* he addi^ "the nmneioas 
train of foUowen and aBtiataiiU which always accoinpanies a camp 

* in India.** 
t MiU'« BkL Toiiii. p. 193. ed. 1826. 
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of that officer's active and able exertions. His want of 
money was no small obstacle in the way of his (lc?ip:ns; 
to supply it he acrain offended the natives by piundtring 
a pagoda ot its wealth ; and in a more praiseworthy spirit 
subscribed largely from liis own private funds, exhorting 
his subordinates to iulluw his example. But he had al- 
ready made nearly all of them his personal enemies by 
his haughty reproaches and his bitter jests. Thus, for 
example, when he found his Council less alert than they 
might have been in providing the beasts of burthen hi 
required, he exclaimed tliat he could not do better than 
harness to his waggons the Members of Council them- 
selves!* All his letters at this period were tilled with 
invectives of no conimon asperity. "f 

In Decern Vie r 1758 Lally appeared before Madras, at 
the head of 2,700 European and 4,000 native troops. The 
English had already, in expectation oi' a siege, called in 
nearly all their garrisons and outposts, and could muster 
witliin their walls 4,000 soldiers, of whom 1,800 were of 
European race. Besides these there was a small body 
under Captain Calliaud, which had marched from Tri- 
chinopoly, and which hung upon the rear of the French, 
most effectually intercepting their supplies and harassing 
their detachments. " They arc like flies,** said Lally him- 
self, " no sooner beaten off one place than they settle in 
"another!" — The French had no difficulty in making 
themselves masters of the Blaidi Town ; bat this, from 
the large Btores of arrack it contsoned, proved rather aa 
obstacle to their further progress, as augmenting ihe in* 
flobordination of tlie men. On the other hand, the Eng- 
Udi Bt^adilj continued the defence of Fort St. George ; 
they made on one ocea8i<m a most vigorous sally, under 
Colonel Draper ; and their Goyemor, Mr. Pigot, displayed 
throughout the hoA spirit and judgment. lidly 
had, no doubt^ many obstades to encounter, but per- 
baps the greatest of all was bis own unpopularity. He 

* 

♦ Voltaire, Siecle de Louis XV. ch. 84. 

f ** L'Enfcr ni'a vomi dans ce pays d'iniquites, et j*atteiids comme 
** Jonas la baleine qui mc rrrevra dans son ventre." (Lettre du 
Comte de Lally, le 27 Decembre 1758.) In another letter he says he 
would rather have to goYcm the Caffrcs in Madagascar thau ib& 
Eoropeaiis in India. 
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found that, though he might enforce obedience, it was 
not so easy to sfifle discontent or to inspire alacrity. 
When, nftrr nonrly two months' investment, a breach had 
boon cif('( ted by hi^ batteries, his principal olficers de- 
clared tliat it was not accossiblo, addinir th( ir opinion 
that a prolonrrution of the siege would be ni< rely a wan- 
ton waste of human lives. At this time the supply of 
provision wns SPaiAtv and iinrcrtnin, nnrl tlie pay of the 
troops sf^veral weeks in arrear. The Sepoys had deserted 
in great iiurahpr«, and some of the Europeans threatened 
to follow their example. Under 5'nch di^ronraging cir- 
cumstances, Lally, with bitter mortitication, resolved to 
burn the Black Town and to raise the siege of the White. 
Happily, of these two designs, the fir^t \vn9 prevented, 
and the pecond quickened by the opporl mio appearance, 
on the 16th of February 1759, of Admiral Pocock and 
his squadron, which had sailed to Bombay several in out ha 
before, and now retm-ned with some fresh troops on board. 
The French, apprehensive of a combined attack upon 
them, commenced that very night their march to Arcot, 
leaving behind their sick and wounded, fifty-two pieces 
of artillery, and a hundred and fifty barrels of gun- 
powder. 

After this great reverse to the French arms, and the 
return of their chief to Pondiclierry, hostilities languished 
for some time between the rival nations. But in the 
autumn there ensued another naval engagement, from 
another voyage of the Admiral Comte d*Ach^ to this 
coast. On the 2d of September his squadron was en- 
countered by Pocock's; the English having nine ships of 
the line and the French eleven, with a great superiority 
both in guns and men. Nevertheless, after a cannonade 
of two hours, the French sailed awjiy in great confusion, 
leaving to tlto English the honours of victory. The re- 
sult, however, as on the two last occasions, was by no 
means decisive ; the loss of men was nearly equal on both 
sides, and the English, though the victors, suflfered the 
most damage in their ships. D*Ach^ immediately pro- 
ceeded to disembark a few men and a little money at Pon- 
dicherry, and then, notwithstanding the vehement re- 
monstrances of the Governor and Council, returned witk 
his squadron to the islands. 
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At nearly the same period the English at Madras were 
clioered with the tidings that Eyre Coote had been pro- 
moted in England to the rniik of Lirntenant Colonr 1, and 
was coming over at the head of the King's b4th Eegiment 
and (jtlu r reinforcements. Major Brereton, who niean- 
wliile commanded in the field, appears to have been de- 
sirous of distinguislnni^ himself before the arrival of his 
chief. Thus he attempted to reduce the fort of Waiide- 
wasli by three divisions in a night-attack, but signally 
failed, with the loss of 200 men. So indignant was 
Brereton himself at his repulse, that, on seeing the crowd 
of English fugitives, he drew his sword, and ran the first 
man he met through the liody ! * 

Colonel Eyre Coote, with the last division of his force, 
landed at IMadrus on the 27th of October 1759. Born in 
1726, Coote was now in the prime of life, with none of 
those infirmities of body or mind which clouded over his 
later years, and obscured the lustre of his fame. His in- 
fluence over the native soldiers was great, and not for- 
gotten by them to this day ; and he showed himself on 
all occasions not less active and resolute than prudent and 
wary. — One of his earliest measures on reaching the 
Carnatic was to retrieve the recent check to the British 
arms, by a more regular and skilful attack on \\'ande- 
wash. In this enterprise Major Brereton did good service 
at the head of a division, and the fort was cai'ried with, 
little loss on the last day of November. 

At this news Lally took the field. His dissensions with 
the civil service still continued, and his want of money to 
pay the troops had already produced more than one mutiny 
among them. He had, however, obtained as auxiliaries 
a body of Mahrattas, and he had under his command the 
sagacious and experienced Bussj, but^ unhappily for him* 
self, was jealous of his influence and distrustful of his 
counsels. Bqssj strongly urged the imprudence of at- 
tempting to recoTer Wandewaah, in the face of the Eng- 
lish army. LaUy, however^ thought the honour of his 
arms at stake, and persevered in the design. He accord- 

Orme's Hist. vol. ii. p. 521. He adds : " Unfortunately the man 
^ one of the br^kvciit in the Mmy^ &o that this example carried 
% Inflaence.** 
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ingly proceeded to the attack of the fort so latelj lost, 
when Coote, who had heen in expectation of this moYe* 
menty at once marched upon him with his whole force. 
iLallj had no other choice than to raise the siege, or to 
give hattle on the ground selected hj his enemy. He 
preferred the latter altematiTe. On the morning of the 
22d of January 1760 he perceived the Enelish, after 
Bome skilful manosuyres, advancing along the hase of the 
mountain of Wandewash, protect^ on their left by the 
rugged height, and on their right by the fire of the fort. 
Immediately, while yet maintaining his batteries of sie^e, 
be drew up the remainder of his army on the open plam. 
This was» for the most part, stony ground, but here and 
there intersected with rice fields, so as to render nearly 
useless the superiority of the French in cavalry. Ac* 
cording to the English computation^ the French numbers 
in line of battle were 2,250 Iluropeansy 300 of them horsey 
and 1,300 Sepoys. There were also 8|000 Mahrattaa ; 
but these kept carefully aloof at the hour of action. The 
English had 1,900 Europeans, of whom only eighty were 
cavalry^ 2,100 Sepoys, and 1,250 native horsemen. At 
nearly the commencement of the battle, the Frenek horsei 
led on by Lally in person, was thrown into disorder by 
two English pieces of artillery, and was driven back to 
the encampment. Lally hastened to put himself at the 
head of the foot soldiers, and cheered them on to the 
charge. In pursuance of his brave example^ the French 
regiment of Lorraine especially displayed the utmost 
gallantry ; it formed in a column twelve in fronts and 
came rushing full npon the King's 84th. In a moment 
the two regiments were mingl^ at the XK>int of the 
bayonet The battle now became general, and fiercely 
contested among the Europeans^ but ere long began to 
declare in favour of Coote, — a result hastened by the 
accidental explosion of a tumbril in the French ranks. 
Among other brave soldiers, Major Brereton fell mortally 
wounded, and when fallen refused the assistance of the 
men next to him, bidding them not mind him, but fol* 
low up their victory. On the other side, M. de Bossy, 
attempting to rnlly the fugitives, and fighting with un- 
daunted spirit at the head of a handful of men that still 
adhered to him, was surrounded and made prisoner sword 
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4fl0 Amiwx th^ fir-t ptir: c:" tic ik-g?. amd iitorwards 
pUfm^ to Trw-hirK^polT ; nr thai S«faft«: Jun^r. aUer the 

I IMI^ ilio oteci I e on this oceajion of the three most 
0^Msti% ebieb who ever fought in British India, — Lord 
Mlva, tBr Ejn Cwto, tmd Sir Arthur Welfcslej,— that 
Hi'-y ^'alned l]ie bfttdes o€ Fkssey, of Wandewash, and of 
Am^je^ al the m» mpeetivelj of thirty-two, thirty- 
ihntttf And thtrtf-feim It may hence, perhaps, be doubted 
lOCwithftMidiiig flome meot Hid mosl Mlliant examples 

* OnrnteOitwi 11. p. 589. 
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to Hie contrary) whether the more modem practioe 
•ending forth to military command in that unwholesome 
eliinftte yeterans mlready bending beneath the weight of 
years be in all cases entirely consistent with the means 
by which our Eastern greatness was acbicTedL 

Had Coote been aware how iU Pondicherry was thea 
provided, and how discordantly governed, he might pro- 
bably haye pushed forward to that city immediately after 
his triumph at Wandewash ; but knowing how large was 
still the force of the enemy, he first applied himself to 
besiege and reduce tho outposts of their dominion. Arcot, 
Trincomalee, Devi-Cottah, Ciiddalore, and several other 
places fell snccessively into his liaiuls. During this time 
the French were making strenuous efforts to obtain some 
native reinforcements. With that view they opened a 
secret negotiation witli Hyder Ali, nf'terward.s the founder 
of tho En-eat kina^dom of Mysore, and at this period tho 
General i\\ chief of the Mysoreiin army. It was stipu- 
lated that Hyder Ali should send, as auxiliaries, a body 
of 3,000 horse and 6,(KX) it ot, and receive in return from 
the French the fort of Thiagur, one of tiieir last remain- 
ing strong- holds in ilic C;irnatic. The first division of 
the Mysoreans marched accordingly, and a detachment, 
chiefly of Sepoys, having been sent out by Coote to repel 
them, was itself totally routod. Nevertheless, the result 
of thiR treaty proved of liiile advantage to the French. 
Only a few weeks after the auxiliaries had lii'rived intel- 
ligence reached them of a revohuion in ISTysore, threaten- 
ing danger to their chief, upon whicli, without any notice 
to Lally, they set off by night, and hastened home. 

The net was now closing round Pondicherry itself. 
Through the boundary -hedjre of thorns and prickly plants, 
which, as in many other Indisin towns, encompassed its 
outer defences, tho inhabitaiits could discern the hostile 
army encamped, and ready for the siege. The departure 
of D*Ach6's scpuuiron had left the English undisputed 
masters of the sea, and scarce any further supplies, 
either by land or water, could reach the beleaguered city. 
The French valour, — the rainy season, — and a most 
violent storm in the roads, — interposed, however, consi- 
derable obstacles in the way of Coote. Nor was Discord, 
which raged so fiercely within the walls of Pondicherry, 
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altogether absent from the £Dgliflh eamp. In conseqiMOtt 
of orders firom home, given in ignorance of the late events, 
a ^pute as to the chief commaad arose between Colonel 
Coota and Colonel Monson. At one period Coote had 
already relinquished his poet» and was preparing to em- 
bark for Bengal ; but Monson receiving a severe wound, 
and becoming for a time disabled, the leadership happily 
reverted to the victor of Wandewash. 

In the night between the Hih and 9th of December four 
£nglish batteries opened against the walls of Pondi- 
cherry. The besieged were firm and resolute in their 
defence^ fighting every foot of ground, and making more 
than one successful sally. They had also, to spare their 
provisions, put themselves upon half rations, and sent 
forth from the town the remaining native inhabitants ; a 
wretched multitude, which remained famishing and help- 
less between the gates and the batteries, and was debarred 
access at either, until, after some days, the humani^ of 
the £nglish allowed them to pass. Notwithstanding sudi 
strong measures, it was found, before the middle of Jan* 
nary, that there only remained sufficient provisions for 
two days. In this extremity Lally and his Council sent 
deputies to capitulate, and failing to obtain more favour* 
able terms, were compelled to surrender at discretion. 
Accordingly, on the 16th of January 1761, the English 
marchcfl into the place. Great civilities passed between 
the chiei's ; Cooto dining that day at Lally's table ; but 
Lally and his French, still amounting to above 2,000, 
remained prisoners of war. '"All," says a contemporary, 

wore the face of iarnine, fatigue, or disease. The gren- 
" adiers of Lorraine and Lally, once the ablest-bodied 
" men in the army, appeared the most impaired, having 
" constantly put tliemsclvcs forward to every service^ ; 
" and it was recollected that from tlieir first landing, 
" throughout all the services of the iield, and all the dis- 
** tresses of the l >lockade, not a man of them had ever de« 

serted to the Eng;lish colours.*'* 

Almost ininiediately after the surrender a dispute arose 
among the victors for the possession of the place. Coote 
'^^Lj^ othcers claimed it for the King ; Mr. Pigot and 

* Onud'B Hist. ToLiL p.7SS. 
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the otbcr civUtaiu from Madras claimed it for tlic Com-* 
panj. The quarrel grew highy until at length Mr. Pigot 
declarody that unless his pretensions were admitted he 
should refuse to supply funds for the subsistence of the 
troops. This threat barred all further argument-— In 
letorn for the destmetion of Fort St David, and in pur- 
suance of orders from home, ^Ir. Pigot took measures for 
rasing to the ground the fortifications of Pondicherrj^ 
naj, even all the buildings that stood within them. 

Thus ended the French power in India. For althniin:h 
Pondicherrj was restored to them by the peace of 1763y 
and although the stipulation in that peace against their 
raising fortresses or maintaining troops applied only to 
Bengfd, yet eyen in the Camatic they could never again 
attain their former influence nor recover their lost 
groimd ; and the extinction of their £ast India Company 
speedily ensued. 

This result, however mortifying to French ambition^ 
has been acknowledged by French writers as a just retri- 
bution on that Company, and on the Grovernment of 
Louis the Fifteenth, for their cruel oppression of almost 
^'vcry great commander who had served them faithfully 
in India.* The closing scenes of La Bourdonnais and of 
Bupleix have been already described ; there remains to ♦ 
tell the still more tragic fate of Lally. On arriving a 
prisoner in England, and hearing of the charges brought 
?^gainst him in France, he wrote to Pitt, soliciting that 
he might return on his parole, and confront his accusers 
and with this request the British Minister complied. But 
no sooner was Lally at Paris than he was thrown into 
the BastiHe, where he remained fifteen months without 
even a prcliminury examination. When at length his 
trial did come oq hclbre the Parliament of Paris, it was 
pressed witli the utmost acrimony, both by the Crown 
and East India Company; and a legal quibble on the 
term High Trenson** enabled his judges to s(>nteiice 
hm to death* When informed of their decision, Jb tUis^'' 

* Oh comUen eetle Compagnie dM Indes Iran^aise avait merits 
^ sa chate ! Biograph. Univ. art. Duflsdc 8ea also Slsnumdift 
Hist, des Fran9ais, vol. xxi\-. p. 303. 

t SeehttkUtf mtboChaOiamCozrespondeiice^ToLiL IU» 
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he passionately cried, the reward of forty-five yesura ser- 
** vice!'* — and snatching up a compass with which he 
had been drawing maps during liis imprisonment, he 
struck it at his breast. His hand, however, was held 
back by some person near him ; and that same afiemooo, 
the 9th of May 1766, he was dragged along to pnbHc 
execution in a diniu^-f ai t, with a gag between his lip?, 
and beheaded on tinj Phice de Greve. Snch was the end 
of a veteran, who had t ought and bled for his adopted 
coimtrr, seldom, indeed, with prudence and di^retioftj 
bat always with oourage and hooour. 



By the downfal of the Portuguese, the Dutch, and, 
above all. the French power in India, a wide and still- 
extending St ope was left to that of England. The best 
chance of supremacy to the native states had lain in re- 
sisting Europeans by Europeans, — in setting the skill 
and energy of one northern race against another. Single- 
handed they fell one b} one, — some dropping from their 
own rottenness, like ii uit from a tree, — ^ others striving 
fiercely, but without avail, against us. From the pre- 
carious tenure ot some tw o or tliree petty furls, — from 
the mere ^Mahratta-ditch oi Calcutta, or the " boiind- 
** hedge" of Madras, — our empire has spread far and 
wide; from Ceylon to Gujerat, — from the snows of the 
Himalaya to the sea-line of the Sundurbunds,^ — along the 
loftiest mountains and the \\idest plains in the known 
world. In India at this moment the number of uiir sub- 
jects and drprndents is in all probability greater than 
Alexander, tlian Augustus, than Charlemagne, tliim 2s a- 
poleon, ever knew. And if that vast people lie as yet 
low in tlic scale of nations, — long enslaved, and still do- 
based by a succession of tyrannies, — and led astray by 
foul superstitions and revolting rites, — their depression 
gives them only the stronger chiim on our sympathy and 
^|re. Never did a Government stand more nearly in the 
^Sntal relation to its subjects than the English Govem- 
;of India. The English are as much superior to 
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the Hmcloos, — not in natural gifts^ but in training, in 
knowledge, and in principles* — as a parent is superior to 
a child. God grant, that as we hold a parent'^ place we 
JOBj fulfil a parent's duty, — not merely to command and 
direct^ but to enlighten and reform I For many years, 
howevery we did not act fully on these maxims, and our 
course in !Lidi% though far aboye any Asiatic was yet 
below the European rules of right Surely it behoves 
our chief statesmen, of whatever party, to take to heart 
the awful responsibility which this state of things do* 
volves upon them,«»to weigh well, and with scrupulous 
attention, every new appointment nfade^ not only in India 
itself bat in the Indiui department at home. Let them 
be teaured that even the humblest of these appointments, 
if unwisely made, may become directly or indirectly the 
cause of sufiering to unprotected imQions, which are 
often too timid for complaint^ or too distant for redress. 
To these millions let us prove that we have higher objects 
than additions of territory or accumulations of wealth. 
Let us aim at the overthrow of the idol-temples, not rashly, 
not through violence and persecution, but by affording 
means to know the truth, — their overthrow by the hands 
of their own worshippers, converted and reclaimed. Let 
us cast aside for ever the base, the miserable fear, lest 
the Hindoos, as they approach our level of civilisation, 
nuiy become less patient of our sway. It is, I trus^ 
reserved for British counsels in the coming age to extend 
even much further the work auspiciously begun of good 
government in India, and to give even to the meanest 
peasant of that land fresh reason to bless God, in the 
fulness of his heart, that his lot is cast beneath the Great 
Company, instead of the imahs and Sultauns of former 
daysl 
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nONGB CHASLES STUART (UNDER THE NAME OF 
JOHN DOUGLAS) TO USL BULKELE7. 

[Ekom ftmogli tenght ia the Stnait Fapen.] 

June 3. 1749. 

I WBIT yon last the 26t]i of May from Yenioe with a 
letter indosecL This is sent by one that prpmised safe 
de^Tery. My friendship for you does not permit me any 
longer silence as to what regards a person yon esteem, 
ffis sitoation is singular; and though now rejected by 
many, he may be soon as much court^. Being desperate^ 
honesty and with only one point de vue^ what cannot be 
compassed? Bologna was said to be his residence, but 
that was but a blind ; I can firmly assure you never shall 
any of the Pope's dominions see his face. The only one 
IB Italy would have been Venice. That same person 
never intends to make but a passage over of France. • • . 
Now mj friend must skulk, to the perfbct dishonour of 
his worthy relations, until he finds a reception fitting at 
home or abroad* 

John Douglas. 



MEMORANDA BY PRINCE CHARLES. 

Remitted to R (Cdonel Brett ?) the 28d Jnne^ irsa" 
[From a fingment in tlie Stuart Papers.] 

Listmctions for — > who is to inform himself whether 

— will recdve the P. (Prince) upon occasion^ who is 

▲ ▲ a 
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willing to trust his person in his bands; if he phould 
decline it, to find out some other proper person Tor that 
purpose, as the P. (Prince) is determiued to go over at 
miy rate. 

To speak to Sir C. G (Charles Goring?) about a ship 
that it may arrive at Antwerp, to carry over hi© brother, 
and to be there some time in the beginning of August. 

To visit Mr. P. of D., and to see what he has done in 
his own and the neighbouring counties, and to agree 
wlicre the ai iils, &c., may be most conveniently landed, 
the gi iiad ailkir of L. (Loudon) to be attempted at the 
same time. 

To inturm the principal persons that the P. (Prince) 
desires the whole may l)e iorwardcd with the greatest 
expedition, and that no time may be lost; that a De( lara- 
tion may be prepared in which the fui^ds are to be 
referred to a free Parliament^ and the army encouraged 
to join the P. (Prince) by showing the nullity of the 
ohlirration of the oaths they have taken for the E. 
(Ek'ctor.) 

To acquaint particular persons that the K. (King) will 
R. (resign), in order to prevent any proclamation, as 
lately hap]:)ciK d at IS., and to reluin, ai soon Uis nuiy con- 
veniently happen, to me. 



Jlfan*-^ Concerning some things to he proposed to B. 
(Duke of Beaufort?) for adding to the P. (Prince's) Ds- 
clarationy*— to remove the prejudices so unjustly grounded 
against the JL (Eang),^and also something concerning 
the bribery in the F. M. (French Ministers^ which has 
hitherto prevented the assistance that would liave been 
given me, always agreeable and fitting to the indinaticos 
of botii the K (King of France) and L 
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THE FBETENDEB TO FRINGB CHABLE& 
[Stuart Papm] 

December 30. 1750. 

To-MOBROW you end your 30th year. May yoa Bee 
many more than doable that number, and happier ones 
titan ihoee have abeady past ! The hardahips yon 
have gone through, and do perhaps still undergo, are not 
small, and it is to be hoped they will contribute at last 
to what they are chiefly directed. But in the darkness 
you keep me, as to all that relates to you, I can pray and 
wish, but I can neither judge nor advise, except on one 
single article, which is so obvious and so important that 
I should think everybody, who really wishes you well^ 
should be of the same opinion in that respect, and that is^ 
your securing the succession of our Family by marrying* 
I cannot think you so selfish as to have yourself only in 
view in all you suffer. The happiness of our country 
must undoubtedly be your motive, and by consequence, 
you would never purely restrict that happiness to your 
own life only, but < ndcavour to perpetuate it by a suc- 
cession of lawful Kings, wlio may Imyr no other interests 
but those of our country. Your giving lawful heirs to 
the Crown will not only be a eon^^tant security to your 
own person, but it ^vill make you more considered and 
Tcspectcd nbrond, and will undoubtedly give new life and 
vigour to the e'iui?*e and your tViend?, who?;e zorI can 
Bcvi^r be so warm when all tlu'ir li(ij)i'.s are centred in you 
alone. Had you entered into tlie view I formerly gave 
you, you had boon probaldy at this time the father of a 
family, with a wife wliom it would not have been beneath 
you to have married had you been in Kn<:dand. l)ut it 
is useless to look backward, and what gives me the 
greatest concern in all this is, that you have put yourself 
in a situation and way of living which renders your 
marrying anybody absolutely impracticable. This, as 
lou^ as it lasts, must appear extraordinary and singular 
to persons of reflection and sense, because the motives and 
object of your marrying are obvious to all, and those of 
your pursuing your present conduct and scheme^ whatever 
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they mAj be, can be only known to sueh as are the 
anthm ind promoterB of them. For mjpar^ I can have 
no otber view but joor real good and advantage, and I 
am 80 mneh convinoed of the necessity of your maziyiii^ 
that I could almost say that I woiUd rather see you 
married to a private gentlewoman than that jou should 
not be it at all ; and therofore I cannot bat recommend 
earnestly to yon to think seriously on the matter, and, as 
you cannot now hope to make a marriage suitable to 
yourself, to endeaYOur to make one that may be at least 
as little unequal as possible ; f i I can only, on this 
occasion, exhort yon in general, since I cannot thinl: of 
any particular person to propose to you who might be 
any wm proper and at the same time willing to many 
you. u this letter has the same late with many others 
I have writ to you, I might have saved myself the trouble 
of writing it; but whatever reception it may meet with, 
or impression it may make, I shall still have the comfort 
of having acquitted n^self of the duty of a father, in 
telling yon what I really think for your good, and of 
showing you, at the same time, that no behaviour of yours 
can alter the warm concern I shall ever take in all that 
relates to you, whom I beseech God to bleoB^ protect, and 
prosper, and direct upon all occasions. 

Jaxes & 



SIB CHA&LfiS HA^miXEX WILLIAMS TO MB. JbOX 

BerUn, 1751. 

(JSxtracts,) 

[Sir Ciiarlee proceeded BriLi&U Minister to Berlin in 
1750 ; bat was rec^Qed and sent back to his oil poit aft Dresden m 
Febmaiy, 1751. See Lord Orfard*s Memoki, tqI. i p. 615.; sad 
ToLap.468.] 

His Pru.asian Majr=:ty docs not ^ive entire contitlence 
either toPodewils or Finkenstein ( lii? Ministers of State); 
that he reserves for two persons who cQnstantlj reside 
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with him at Potsdam, and whose names are Hcichol and 
Fredersdorf ; the first of wliom is His Prussian Majesty's 
private Secretary, and ^^ hu is always kept under the 
same roof with His Majesty, and is so well watched, that 
a person may be at this Court seven years without once 
seeing him. 

• • • • 

His Prussian Majesty's Ministers at Berlin, I mean 
those for Foreign Affairs, make the oddest figure of any 
in Europe. They seldom or never see any despatches 
that arc sent to the Prussian Ministers at lureign Courts, 
and all letters that come to Berlin iroin I'o reign Courts 
go directly to the King, so tliat M. Pod* \vilrf and Count 
Finken stein know no more of what passes in Europe than 
what they are informed of by the Gazettes. When any 
of us go to them on any business, the surprise they are 
in easily betrays their ignorance, and the only answer 
you ever get is, that they will lay what you say before 
their master, and give you an answer as soon as he shall 
have signified his pleasure to them. When you return 
to their houses for this answer, they tell you the exact 
words which the King has directed, and never one word 
more ; nor are you permitted to argue any point. 

• •••••• 

If a courier is to be despatched to Versailles or a Min- 
ister to Vienna, His Prussian Majesty draws himself the 
instructions for the one, iuul Aviites the letters for the 
other. This you will say is great ; bui if a dancer at 
the Opera has disputes with a singer, or if one of those 
performers wants a new pair of stockings, a plume for 
his helmet or a liner petticoat, the same King of Prussia 
Bits in judgment on the cause, and with his own hand 
answers the dancer's or the singer's letter. His M^esty 
laid out 20,000iL to build a fine theatre, and his music 
and singers cost him near the same sum everr year ; yet 
this same King, when an Opera is to be pemrmedy win 
not aUow lOL a night to light up the theatre with was 
candles ; and the smoke that arises from tlie bad oil, and 
the horrid stink that flows firom the tallow> make many 
^ the audience sick, and actually spoil the whole enter- 
tainment. What I have thought about this Prince is 
very true, and I believe after reading what I say about 

AA 4 
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lilm you will think m too* He is great in great Uiiiig?^ 
aad little in little oaes I 



In confirmation of the statements in the preceding letter 
as to Frederick's personal and minute attention to even 
the smallest details of businessi and as a specimen of his 
peremptory method in transacting i^ I insert the follow- 
ing curious documoit, which I hare extracted and trans- 
lated from the originid German in Fteuss*s Urkondenbuch 
( ^ Collection of Documents"), toL it. pp. 222—235. 



Marginal Notes by King Frederick the Second on some 
of the Reports from his Cabinet Ministers. 

(Jn tie King^s own mniAig,) 
L Petition from Simon, Forty thousand dollars 
Merchant and Commercial invested in commerce will 
Counsellor ( Commerzien bring in 8 per cent., in 
Rath) at Stettin, to be al- landed property only 4. So 
lowed to purchase the estate this man does not under- 
of Kraatzen for 40,000 dol- stand his own business. A 
lars* cobbler should continue a 

cobbler; a merchant should 
think of his trade, and not 
of buying estates. 

2. Petition from the town Why it cannot he other* 
of Frankfort-on-Oder^ a- wise. Do they think tiuut 
gainst die quartering of I can put the regiment into 
troops upon thenu my pocket? But the bar- 
racks shall be rehuilt. 

3. Petition from the ha- ' They have had above 500 
kers at Potsdam, that com mnspel already. Ce ttmi 
from the public magasines det CanaiUet. Have them 
may be allowed them. up before the magistrate ! 

4. Petition from the stock<- Paieiencia t 
ing-weaver Esche, for the 

aum of 3200 dollars, due to 
on Saxon revenue 
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5. Petitioii firam Colonel 
I— t iStuA he may be sta- 
tioned in Sik8i% as be in- 
tends to purohase estates in 
^t nroTinee. 

6i Petition firmn the in- 
baUtants of Potsdam, to as- 
sist them in paying a eon- 
tribution of 82»O0O dollars 
levied by the Aostrians. 

7. Potion ftomtiie Kam- 
merherr Baion von Muller, 
Ibr leave to visit the baths 
at Aix la Cbapelle. 

8. Renewed petition from 
Baron Ton Miiller for leave 
to visit the baths. 

9* Petition for the ex- 
penses of receiving and en- 
tertaining their Highnesses 
of Brunswick on their visit 
in Prussia, 700 dollars* 

10. Petition from the 
Count of Lippe-Detmold* 
that the claims of the town 
of Lippstadt may be duly 
considered in the purchase 
of land for fortifications. 

11. Petition from the cre- 
ditors of the Count Gian- 
nint that the delegated Jii- 
dieium which had been 
granted at their request may 
be suspended. 

12. Report from the Pre- 
sident von Auer, that in 
placing the flag-stones it 
"svoiild be raore profitable to 
deal by contract than by 
day-work. 

13* Petition from the 



That is the very reason 
why he most not be stationed 
in Silesia* He would im- 
prove the estates and ne- 
glect the service. 

Let them look to paying 
iheir own debts. I shall 
not give that rascally rab- 
ble a single groMchen, 

What would he do there ? 
He would gamble away the 
little money he has lefl» and 
come back like a beggar. 

Let him go to the devill 



Pay it this once, but it is 
a scandalous robbery. An- 
other time I shall send a 
person to keep the accoonts. 

A vague answer — in the 
Austrian style — that shall 
mean nothing* 



The administration of 
justice in my dominions 
shall in no way be infringed 
upon, because the laws must 
govern alL 

I care nothing for the 
Modum protccdpjuli, so thai; 

the object be attained. 



Wby» how can I provide 
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sicklj Bon of the deceased 
Colonel von Platho, entreat- 
ing some pension or pro- 
vision. 

14. Complaint of the Ge» 
heimer Bath von Brandt, 
that several of the colonists 
>vhom he sent from Uln^ 
have returned much dis- 
satisfied with their treatp 
ment. 

15. Petition from Fonf- 
mei$ier Ton Poser, that hk 
son maj not be fordblj car« 
ried off to the militarj pro- 
fession. 

16. Petition from Conn- 
tesB Paradis, that her son, 
now in the Bamian army, 
may receive a commission 
in the Prussian army, with 
the view that the stricter 
discipline may wean him 
firom his dronien habits. 

17. Petition from the mer- 
chant ffintxe for permission 
to import 10,000 cwt. of 
copper, dn^ free* 

18. Petition from tiie ap- 
prentiee-mason Eichel for 
admission to the rights of 
master-mason at Benin.* 

19. Petition from the Jew 
Meyer Benjamin at Magde- 
bnrg, for admission to equal 
privileges with Ghristiaa 
tradesmen. 

20. Petition from Lieu- 
tenant von Winterfeldt^ for 
a loan of 12,000 dollars on 
t|mod interest, for the im- 
^^ement of his estate. 



for all the liait and tlie 
blind? 



He sent me people who 
had been actors and hair- 
dressers. Such persons are 
of no use in tilling land. 



He will be better edu- 
cated in a regiment thui in 
a village. 



I look out for good of* 
ficerSk but the debauched 
ones I send packing. Sueh 
people of whatever rank I 
think no acquisition to idj 
service. 



Give him a loand ie> 
fusaL 



He may be admitied if 
there are not masteiHnasoiis 
enough already, and if he be 
notas idle astheBerlin ones. 

Let the Jew immediately 
take himself away fnnt 
Magdeburg, or the Com- 
mandant i£aU kick him out 

I am not a banker* 
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21. Petition from Du 
Moulin (lately Major in 
the army), for the place of 
the deceased Krieges-Hath 
Tschirner at the i:^omfira« 
Biaii Chamber. 

22. Petition from General 
von Dif^rccke that his 
brother-in-law voii Grave- 
nitz, may have leavp to 
marry the daughter of Ober" 
Xnspector Glaser. 

2.3. Petition from Gehci- 
nifr Hath Yon Brandt for 
the payment of his Recount 
— postage of letters amoaut- 
iniC to 113 dollars. 

24. Petition from Corn<^t 
von Ortzen, that he may be 
permitted to visit tlie baths 
of Carlsbad for the recovery 
of his hearing, 

25. Petition from Colonel 
Ton Lossow, that Major Ha- 
letiu3 and the Captains of 
Hussars, Treak and Saltz- 
wedel) ma/ have leave to 
loarr/. 

26. Petition from the 
Pastor Pels at Bernau, for 
a yearly pension ot" loO dol- 
lars, as he finds tliat he can- 
not subsist on iu:^ stipend 
of 186. 

27. Petition from Lan- 
drath von Wobeser, for com- 
pensation on account of the 
buining oi bib hou&e and 



That would be appoint* 
ing a goat for gardener 1 



Fie ! how can lie propose 
such a thing ? 



T shall send him no money 
to help his writing, lie al- 
ready writes lii? fingers off. 
Let him write me what is 
really needful, and not so 
much useless stuff that gives 
me no inlurmation. 

Carlsbad can do nothiog 
for one's ears. 



After Hussars have taken 
wives, they are seldom w orth 
a shot of powder. But if 
he (Colonel von Lossow) be- 
lieves that those gentlemen 
would still do their duty 
well, I will give them leave. 

The Apostles did not 
thirst after lucre. They 
have preached in vain; 
Herr Pels has no apostolic 
soul, and does not hold tlie 
things of this world as 
things of nought. 

At the Day of Judgment 
every man will receive again 
whatever he has lost in this 
life. 
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oilier losses lie saffered at 
tbe bombftrdment of Cus* 
trin. 

28. Petition from the 
Oher*Auditor G. at Berlin, 
complaining of the appoint- 
ment of Ober- Auditor Rei- 
necke as GenenU^Auditar^ 
and stating his own claims 
as the senior of all the O^er- 
AuditorSy and as having 
served ^ state for thirtj 
years. 

29. Petition from Captain 
von E t, who had left 
the simy, praying that he 
may be re-appdnted to it ; 
his marriage with a rich 
heiress, for the sake 
which he retired, having 
now failed. 

30. Petition from the 
Landwirth Filegel at Gratz, 
that he may be permitted to 
buy for 20,000 dollars a 
nobleman's estate in Pms^' 



I have in my stable a psr* 
eel of old moleSy who have 
served me a long while, but 
I have not yet found any of 
them apply to be made Su- 
perintendents of the Stable. 



31. Pptition from the 
Vicar General of the Do- 
minicans at Neisse, that 
some of the brotherhood 
mav have leave to crivo 
spiritual assistance to the 
garrison. 

32. Petition from Kanter, 
a bookseller at Konigsberg, 
for the title of Commerzien 
Ifa^ Commercial Coun* 

^^etition from Count 



The may is not a poblio 
honse where people may nm 
in and oat as they please. 
Since this man has once left 
the service^ he can have no 
ambition, and I hate soch 
officers* 

We have enough of Fk' 
gels (bumpkins, a pun on 
the name) in Prussia al- 
ready; such colonists are of 

no use. Besides, as he is 
not of noble blood himself, 
I cannot allow him to buy a 

nobleman's estato. 

They may ; but if they 
should lead any soldier to 
desert, the Vicar General 
must make up his mind to 
see them hanged. 



Bookseller — there is 
truly honourable title! 



He has no right to ask 



r 
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▼on Reder to protect him 
against the award of law, 
in the possession of an es- 
tate. 

34. Petition from General 
Count Angelelli, of Bologna, 
for a conimidsion in the 
Prussian army, 

3.5. PctituiTi from Cnptain 
von Die bit sell, that he may 
be tniDsferred to another 
regiment. 

36. Roport from the Ca- 
binet Ministers, stating that 
on a recent conclusion of a 
treaty with a foreign Power, 
they had been offered a 
Cadeau ; a thing tiiey ob- 
serve not unusual, but done 
in an unusual manner. 

37. Project from Colonel 
Ton W., for obtaining, with- 
out any fre.^h harden on the 
people, a million and a half 
additional revenue. 

38. Petition from the ac- 
ademician iiitaubr, wlio is 
writing the History of Hol- 
land, for six months' leave 
of absence to travel in that 
country. 

39. Petition from the 
wine-merchant Kiehn at 
Berlin, for compensation on 
accniint of 82 hogsheads of 
wine, which the Russians 
carried off during their last 
invasion. 

^ Pxinted according to the 
grapbj olthe G«niiaii ismuch d 



me for such violent mea- 
sures. My duty is to up- 
hold the laws and not to 
infrin^^e them. 

Why, he was a General 
of the Pn])c*H army — surely 
he would not consent to 
serve a heretic ! 

He does not know his 
own mind. He has bee n 
witli the Cadets — tlieii 
Quarter-Master — now an- 
other regiment ! Wind, 
wind, wind ! 

Je consols toute La re- 
pugnauce^ MessieuTy que 
Vous aurez a ressevoir cette 
reconnoisance ; m ft is jc s iip" 
posse que Vous Vous Jerez 
la duce violiance de JJaC' 
cepter,* 

He may keep those mil- 
lions for himseUl 



He can write his historjT 
here. Why need he run 
about for it ? 



Why not componsation 
also fur what he lost at the 
Deluge ? His cellars were 
then no doubt under water. 



Jnal FfBDch spelling. Hw Oftbo* 
the saina kind. 
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40. Petition from Gthei- 
mer Rath La Motti^, that 
his father-in-law, the late 
Ordens Kanzler von Miin- 
chow, may not have the 
decree against him pub- 
hsbf'd in the newspapers. 

41. Petition from Herr 
von Marschall, that the sen- 
tence against him in the 
Court of Appeal may be 
mitigated. 



I7d4 

One must go throng 
with such things. He who 
commits des infamies, 
though he were of Royal 
blood, must suffer the due 
punishment. 

The laws arc supreme 
above all men, whether 
Marshals or not ; and if 
this does not suit the sren- 
tleman, he may go out of 
the country as his brother 
has done. 



£AEL HAEISCHAL TO PBIKCE CHAKL£S STUABT. 

[Staart Papera] 

Paris, May 18. 1754. 

Sib, 

I AM bonoured with yonni in which jou hid me name 
any person for carrying of your kttevSy except Mr. 
Goring or Mr. Boson. It is what I shall never taiw 
upon me, that I may not expose jon to the danger of 
tmating new folks^ Mr. Groring is known for a man of 
honour. I must beg your pardon in what you say of his 
^ abusing of your situation." Had it been as happy as 
he has ventured life to make it» he neither would nor 
should have thought himself under any obligation to. 
•offer the nsa^ he has met with in return to the truth 
and fideU^ widi which he has served you. The fide&ty 
of both the persons to whom yon make exception is witb* 
ont dispute^ by the plain proof of so long and so extra- 
ordinary concealment of your person. 

My health and my heart are broke by age and crosses, 
^'wre to retire nom the world and from all afiairs. 
fsould be of use to you, but in so far as I was di- 
T some Usw honoorable persons^ deservedly le- 
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spected bj all wbo know them. The maimer in which 
you received lately a message from them, foil of zeal for 
your interest and affection for your person, has, I fear, 
put an e&d to that correspondence. And after your 
fhreatening to pnbliah their mmoBf from no other provo- 
ealioa than their roproacntmg to yon what they judge 
Ibr their true inteTest^ and whidi they ara withcwt 
douhi the beet judges, can I ezpoee any who may tnut 
ae with their confldenee to each haard? I ^VP^ to 
your own conscience^ and I may to the world-^u I can. 
I heie take leaye of polttics, praying God that he may 
open yonr eyes to yoor true interest^ and give you as 
honeafc adraera and better received than those yon had, 
lately, and who are tiie only ones with whom X could' 
aerFO yoo* 

I have the honour to be^ &c dbc 



PMNCE CHARLES (UTsT^KH TITE NAME OF JOHN 

pVom a fonq^ dttn^bt in the Stuvt TPuptn*'} 

3Tay, 1754. 

Tou are the only friend thai I know o^ this side of 
the water. My misfortunes are 80 great that they render 
ine really quite incapable of supporting the impertinences 
of low people. HowcTer, I am so much a countrjman 
as to lay aside any personal piques, pro re natd ; but I 
do not think a Prince can. He (the Prince), I am per- 
suaded, will be able to show himself in his true light one 
day. My heart is broke enough without that you should 
finish it ; your expressions are so strong without saying 
where. I am obliged here to let you see clear at least in 
one article. Any one whosoever that has told jou I 
gave such a messaoje to England as you mention lin- tnki 

you a d lie. God forgive them ! I would not do the 

least hurt to my greatest enemy were he in my power, 
much less to any one that professes to he mine. 

For ever yours, 

J. DOUOLAS. 
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litUiL TEMI^LE 10 LADY liESTEB PITT. 

Nov. 2a 1766. 

Mt dxab Ladt Hestss, 
I GAUNOT defer till ItMnonow monung making a ie« 
quest to you, upon tbe sucoesB of which I have so entire^ 
Mt mj hearty that I &tler mjraelf joa will not vefoae it 
me. I most entreat you to make use of all your interest 
with Mr. Pitt to give his hrothar Temple leave to beoone 
his debtor for a £onsand poonds a year, till better times. 
"Mr* Pitt will never have it In his power to eonftr so 
great an obligation upon, dear Lady Hester, his and 

yoor most affeetionate^ 

Temfia 



£ARL TEMFXJS TO JUADY HESTEB PUT. 

Friday/, Nov. 21. 1755. 

I AM. infinitely happy» my dear Lady Hester, in your 
having proved svceewfal with Mr. Pitt in n matter in 
which my heart was so deeply interested ; this proof of 
his kindness and friendship to me is the only remaining 
one that he could give me. I receive it with all possible 
gratitude, and will call upon yon and him veiy soon to 
tell you how unalterably I am, 

yoor most affectionate brother, 

Tkmfijb. 



SIR a HAHBDBT WILLIABIS TO THE EABL OF 

HOIJ>EBNESa 

{Mosi secret,) 

St. Petersburg, Friday, July 9. N. S, 17 06, 

My Lord, 

I jiusT inform your JLordship of a vexy secret confer- 
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ence which I have had with the Great Duchess.* Her 
entire attachment to the King, the probability of her 
soon mounting this Tiirone, and the certainty of her 
acting perfectly right whenever she id Empreas^ make 
every word she says of consequence. 

She is very uneasy about the reports of this Court's 
entering into mea-urea with France, and of a French 
Ambassador's coming here. She offered me to do every 
thing I could suggest to prevent all this. I had already 
alarmed her about the arrival of a French Ambassador, 
and showed her that such a person's residence here might 
be very dangerous to her and the Great Duke. I said 
that she knew that her known confidence in the Great 
Chancellor had made the Schuwaiows her secret enemies; 
that the Schuwaiows in themselves had neither sense, 
courage, nor nK>ney enou^li to do any harm to her suc- 
cession ; but that the arrival of a French Ambassador 
might chan<:je that scene, and that when lie found out 
what their Imperial Higikiiesses' way of think inp^ in po- 
litics was, he would spare neither pains nor money to do 
them all the harm in his power. I begged her to re- 
member all Monsieur La Chetardie's intrigues here, and 
what followed upon them. 

She thanked me ten times for these hints : she said 
«he saw the danger, and that she would animate the 
Great Duke to do his utmost in this affair; that she 
could do a great deal more if she bad money, for that 
here nothing was done withoat it ; that she was forced 
to keep even the Empress's ohambermaids in pay ; that 
ehe htid nobodj to address herself to upon such an occa- 
eion ; that her own family was poor ; but that if the 
King would graciously and generously be pleased to lend 
her a sum of money, she would give His Miyesty her note 
for it^ and would repay it to bim the moment she had it 
in her power so to do ; and at the same time I might 
give her word of honour to the King, that every farthing 
of it should be applied to what she hoped was their 
common service ; and she desired I would be answerable 
to His Miyesty for her manner of thinking and acting. 

I answered her that I had all the reason in ths world 

* Aftonrards the Empran Gatfrarine JL 
YOU xy» B B 
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to be convinced of her attachment to the King and his 
interests, and therefore would venture to propose her re- 
quest to His Majesty. l>ut I desired at the same time 
that she would naiue the sum. She said twenty thousand 
ducats effective, or ten thousand pounds sterling ; and 
then desired that this her req^uest might be known to as 
few people as possible. 

His Majesty is now acquainted with the state of affairs 
at this Court, and it is in his Royal breast to decide upon 
this request. As fur niy part, nothing but a thorongh 
conviction of the p;ood use the Great Duchess may mako 
of this money, could have induced me to mention it. 

I iiave the honor to be, &c. 

C. Hanbuby Williams. 



SIB CH. WILLIAMS TO THE KARL 0^ HOLD£BI^ 

Si. JPleUrsburff, March 22. 1757. 

- NoTWiTHSTiinHNa every thing that has been sM 
againBi me^ I have reasen to believe that I am in eveij 
rapeet rather well than ill in the Empress's good opiuioDt 
ezeept the aversion that she has to every body she thinks 
in the Prussian interest ; and I have witlun this last 
week received two messages £rom the favourite Scha* 
walow to assure me of his esteem, and to tell me Utai he 
lopks upon it as a misfortone to him» that the present 
circumstances of affairs did not permit him to cultivate 
m^ Mendship, and come so often to my house as he could 
wish to do. To this I may add* that I have the good 
wiU and support of the Great Duke and Duchess ^ hot 
•their power is but small. 

The constant accusation of me to the Empress is^ that 
fX aip in the King of Prussia's interest ; to which some 
people have added, that Her Imperial Migesty ought to 
look upon me more as a Prussian spy^ than as an English 
Ambassador. Of late it has gone so far, that she has 
been advia^ not to let any of my courier go any moie 
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through Riga ; for that I was too well informed of all 
that passed here, and too well inclined to Flis Prussian 
Majesty, not to be able and willing to give him very 
good iiitelli;_':ence. The Minister of France, and, I am 
sorry to say, the Austrian Ambassador also, lias en- 
deavoured to do me many ill offices ; and your Lordship 
may depend upon it, from various and good intelligence, 
that our enemies at this Court will do their utmost with 
the Empress to draw me into some difficulties, which may 
end in mj being sent awaj &om hence. 
• 

Upon the whole, I submit myself entirely to His 
Hajesty, and bnve no wiU bnt his. If it shoold be his 
Bojal pleasQie that I ahonld remain here^ I wiU in the 
moet humble mumer offer one piece of advice, which is, 
that I maj be charged with as few orders as possible; 
for, at this time^ I am eouTineed lliat to anj thing I can 
' liave to ask hm, I shall receive either a refusal or no 
answer at alL 



MB. FOX TO HOKACE WALPOLE (THE YOUNGER). 

Burlington Street, May 13. 1757« 

Deak Sut, 

I EiTUEK don't understand the line I have marked, or 
it says nothing particular — " Vassals airy" — where axe 
vassals either of the Crown or of the Nobles ? 

I think you niiiilit work more into this very pretty 
Ian, and 1 wish you would, what is there being so pretty, 
can have no objection to your showincr this. If the 
third and least party and "Lord (Jawkee" had been a ^ 
little worse treated, I slioukl have liked it better. I 
would not have them very ill-treated neither. Adieu. 
You may have time for any addition you please to make, 
for by what I learn at the Emperor's country house*) 

* Keiunngton Palace. 
BB i 
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Lte-Chi may tnswer Xolio's letter b^oie tiie new 
Mmietiy wiU be Honned. 
Fmj let me hare a copy; 

Yooxs ever, 

£L Foz. 



lEART. STANHOPE TO M&. SECRETABX PUT. 

^ExtracL) 

Chevening, OeioberS. 1757. 6p.II. 
I THINK it my duty to inform you, that there haTiog 
been this day a. meeting of Deputy-Lieutenants for pait 
of this county at Seven Oaks, for putting the MOitia Ac* 
in execution, by proceeding to the enrohnent of the men 
who were chosen by lot at a former meeting, the Deputy- 
Lieutenants there present, who were Sir Thomas Farnabyp 
Mr. Thomas Lambard, Mr. Petley, ajid myself, were in- 
terrupted by the intrusion of a considerable nomber of 
the lower sort of people, who seem to have been spirited 
up to obstruct the execution of the law for the establiab- 
ment of a Militia, and whpse chief reason, if sach men 
can be said to have any for their unwarrantable oppo* 
sition, seemed to be the want of any provision for their 
pay, concerning which their demands appeared to run 
very high, some of tbem talking of half a crown, tnd 
others of eighteen pence a day. The Deputy-Lieatenants 
finding tibat without violent methods, which they were 
wwiUtng at jBrst to use, they could not for the present go 
on with the business of Uie day, thought it most adTisaUe 
to a^oum tiiemselves to ibis day se'nnight, that in the 
mean time, such precautions might be taken as to secure 
the unmolested performance of their duty. The mol^ 
after the Deputy<Xieutenants bad led the room, proceeded 
to the minister's ^r. Curtis's) house,- whose windows 
they broke, and memnads to the Duke of Dorset's- at 
Enole^ to which they threatened mischief ; but they wcie 
f*' upon the seizing of some of the ringleaders by 

wth, who happened to be there^ before the 
\ party of dragoons, which had been ordered 
\ the first account of those violent proceeding!. 
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MB. PITT TO MARL HTAJmOFE. 

OdoBer 3. 1757. 

Give me leave to express the sense I have of the 
prudent step taken in adjourning the meeting, as so good 
is to be expected from a Militia forced upon the people^ 
while under their present unhappy delusion. Some pro- 
per examples from among the ringleaders and incendiaries 
of these dangerous insurrections maj be» when the fer« 
ment is somewhat subsided, necessary for the honour of 
Law and Magistracy, and not very difficult to come at. 
Persuasion and curing deluded minds by friendly con- 
Tiction must do the rest at a more favourable oppor- 
tunity, or the duration of this shattered country willy I 
fear^ not be long. 



m KEITH TO THE £A£L OF HOLDEBNESSL 

Sl Petersburg, March 30. N. S. IVjS. 

I BELiEVK I may venture to give your Lordship the 
following relation of the manner in which the Great 
Chancellor's * fall was brought about. 

When the news came here of my being arrived at 
Warsaw, the French Ambassadur went to the Vice- 
Chancellor, and after representing to him the necessity 
of losing no time, insisted that he and his friends should 
make their last push against Count Bestucheff imme- 
diately ; declaring to liim at the same time, that if he did 
not agree to his proposal, he would go directly to the 
Great Chancellor, and discover to him all that had pas so 
and juin with Kim to break his CWoronzow's) neck; that 
the Yice-Chancellor, intimidated by this menace, entered 
into his proposal, and he and his party at Court set 
themselves to work, by privato ways, to blacken M, 

* Besfendieff. 

BB 8 
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Bcstucheff's condur t to the Empress. To give the finish- 
ing stroke, the French Ambassador took the opportunity 
of n Court day to come up to the Empress, and after 
having kissed her hand, pretendini; to admire the stuff of 
her gown, whispered in her ear that there was a person 
at Court \ery dangerous, botli to Her Majesty's person 
and government, and that he thouiiht himself obliged in 

duty to tell her that the Great GhaAceUor Bestudieli was 
the man. 

This alarmed the Empress ; and she having com- 
municated the matter to her confidants, who had their 
cue before, it was agreed to put the Great Chancellor 
under arrest, which was done two days after. By this 
the power of the French party at this Court is established, 
and the French Ambassador has the Vice-Ohancellor 
himself under the rod. Prince Trubetskoi, Marslial 
Bouterlin, and Count Alexander Schuwalow, are the 
persons appointed to inquire into the late Chancellor's 
conduct, but what discovery they may have made is not 
yet known. In the mean time, it is said, he bears his 
misfortunes with spirit, and defies his enemies to prove 
any thing of consequence against him; and it is the 
general opinion that nothing very severe will happen to 
him, either with respect to his person or fortune. 



EABL OS CHESTERFIELD TO EARL STAiSHOPii 

London, May 13. 17o8 

My dear Lord, 
I AM SO odd a fellow, that I have still some regard for 
my country, and some concern for my conscience. 1 can- 
not serve the one, and I would not hurt the other ; and 
therefore, for its quiet and safety, give me leave to put it 
into your keeping, which I do by the bit of parchmeaC 
here enclosed*, signed and sealed, and which your Lord- 
ship will be pleased to have filled up with your nasMi 
if I ftm not much mistaken, we agree entirely in opiniaa 

• His proxy. 
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lior the Habeas Cofpns Bill now depending in the HooBe 
of Lords ; and I am oonfinned in tLat opinion bj a oon- 
Tersation I have lately had with a very able oppoeer of 
ibe Billy in which I xedueed him to this one argument^ 
that the Bill was unnecessary. If only unnecessary} why 
not pass it ex tihundante to satisfy people's minds upon a 
Buli^ect of that importance ? — But leave it in the weasts 
of Judges, and they will do what is right. I am by 
no means sure of that ; and my doubts upon that head 
are warranted by the State trials^ in which there ia 
hardly an instance of any person prosecuted by the 
Crown, whom the Judges have not very partially tried, 
and, if they could bring it about with the jury^ con- 
demned right or wrong. We have had ^p-money 
Judges, dispensing Judges, but I have never read of any 
patriot Judges, except in the Old Testament j and those 
perhaps were only so, because at that time there was no 
King in IsraeL There is certainly some prerogative trick 
in this conspiracy of the lawyers to throw out this Bill ; 
for as no good reason is given for it, it may fairly be pre-* 
sumed that the true one is a bad one. I am going next 
week to settle at Blackheath, in the quiet and obscurity 
that best become me now, where you and Lady Stanhope, 
when you have nothing better to do, will always find a 
very indi^Gsient dinner, and a very ^thf ul servant 

CmSIKBIIBlDb 



LB BOI SBEDEBIC AU FBINCEB HBNBI DB PBUEH3& 
[fkeuMtLebena Gtschichto, voLi p. 449.] 

a Griissauy ce 10 Aout^ 1758. 

Je marche demain contre les Busses. Comme les 
cv^nemens de la guerre peuvent produire toute sorte 
d*accidens, ct qu*il peut m arriver facilcment d'etre tue, 
j^ai cru do mon devoir de vous mettre au fait de mes 
mesures, d'autant plus que vons etes le tuteur dd notre 
neveu avec unc autorite ilUmitee. 

1. Si jc suis tue, il faut sur le champ que toutes les 
armee pretent le serment de fid6Lit6 k mon neveu* 

B B 4 
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2. H faat continoer d'agir avec taat d'activit^, qpB 
rennemi ne s'^percoiye dVuicim dwngement dans la oom- 
mandementi 

a. Pour oe qpd regarde les finaneesy ja erois devoir 
Tous informer que tons ces derangemeos qui Tianiieat 
d'amvar en dernier lieu — surtout ceux que je pr^oiS 
ancore— m'ont oblig^ d*accepter les subsides Anglais, qui 
ne seront payables qu*au mois d'Octobie. 

4. Pour la poUtique^ il est certain si sons soutenons 
tiien eette campagne, que Tennemi las et fatigu6 et ^puia^ 
par la goane sara la piender k desirer la paix ; maia d 
incontinent apr^ ma mart Fan montre da Timpatianoe at 
un desir trop violent pour la paix, ca sara le moyen da 
ravoir mauvaise, et d'etre obligd da xeoeToir la loi da 
cenx qua nous avons vaincaB. 

Fedesoc 



ME. E. HAY TO MR. PITT. 

Lisbon^ September 13. 175S. 

Stu, 

I HAVR the honour to acquaint you tliat a postilion 
arrived here on the 31st of August with the melancholy 
news of the Queen of Spain's death. Their Most Faith- 
ful Majesties retired for eight days upon this occnpion, 
and orders were issued out for the Court to put on 
mourninnr for four months, two of which to be deep 
mourning and two half-mourning. But unhappily the 
execution of this order has been interrupted by His Most 
Faithful Majesty's indisposition; it being the custom of 
this Court to put on gala when any of the Royal Family 
is blooded. When I went to Court to inquire after His 
Majesty's health, I was there informed, that the IvinG: on 
Sunday night, the 3d instant, passing throue^h a gallery 
to go to the Queen's apartment, had the misfortune to fall 
and bruise his right arm. He has been blooded eight 
different times ; and as His Majesty is a fat bulky man, to 
prevent any humour fixing there, his phybicians have 
advised that he should not use this arm, but refrain frooi 
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biuiness for Mme time. Upon this ooeasion His Haj es ty, 
from tbe just confidence be pkcee in bis Boytl Consort^ 
and out of paternal care for tbe welfare of bis subjectey 
tbai tiiere abonld be no stop put to the course of public 
bosinessy has, by decree of the 7 th instant^ encbarged Her 
Most Faithful Majesty with the goyemment of these 
kingdoms during his present indisposition; and I am 
informed the Queen will give public audience to her sub* 
jects on Tuesday next the 19tb instant. The foreign 
Ministers haye not been publicly notified of the Queen's 
being appointed Regent. 

{l%e following paragraph In e^her.) 

The account I have given of the King of Portugal's 
indisposition is in the manner I was informed at the 
Court ; the reality is this. His Majesty, Sunday niirht, 
3d instant, ^oin^ with a favourite servant* to visit a 
mistress, (upon which occasion there are two cluiises, the 
King in one, the servant in the other following him ; but 
unfortunately that night they were together, ) three men 
on horseijack in masks met them, let the foremost equi- 
page pass, and attacked the last; one fired at the pos- 
tilion, the other two at the chaise. The King is wounded 
in tlic right arm, and some say in his left side, but not 
dangerously. The servant is much liurt, the driver is 
mortally so. This blow is thought to have been de- 
signed against the man, not against the master. This has 

freatly alarmed the Court, wliere it is endeavoured to be 
ushed up, but it is talked of abroad more publicly than 
prudently. What a condition this unhappy nation would 
have been in had the master fallen ! 

I have the honor to he, ^c. 

Edwaw Kit, 
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m mX TO LOED STOKMONT, BRITISH HI£iISTEK 

AT WAJibAW. ' 

Whitehall^ January 2. 175d. 

My Loud, 

His Majesty judges that the conclusion of the campaign 
so prosperous to the King of Prussia, and which leaves 
the Court of Warsaw so little room to hojic the recovery 
of Saxony, may probably afford no unfavourable moment 
for making impressions on that Cuurt, already under the 
present weight of such severe distresses, and but too well 
founded to apprehend the continuation of increasing the 
insupportable calami tica during a war wherein they are 
only victims to the passion and ambition of allies liitherto 
little able to defend them, and probably in thu conclu- 
siun as liLtle concerned for their real interests and ad- 
vantages. 

In tliis view I am commanded by His Majesty to signify 
his pleasure to your Lordship that yon should, using aU 
proper precaution not to commit the dignity of the King, 
sound the actual dispositions of the Court of Warsaw, 
with regard to an accommodation with the Eang of 
Prussia, if that Prince could happily be brought to liiton 
to such a negotiati(m ; and in case joor Loi&hip sho^ 
find that there is any daylight for making an'OTertnre 
Hiis nature, you are to give that Court to andentand 
that such 18 the ffing's regard for the House of Sazonji 
pfompted by HU Majesty's magnanimity and eeneroiis 
concern for the sufferings of the Boyal and Elet^otai 
Family, that the King wifi not on this occadon iteember 
where the corps of Saxon troops, commanded by the 
Count de Lusace, served this last campaign * ; but lis- 
tening alone to the dictates of humanity and goodnesa^ 
will, at the desire of the King of Poland, be willing to 
int^ose his friendly offices with the iSng of Prussia 
towards bringing about an accommodation between tfae 
Courts of Berlin and Saxony. 

* With fbe Eiench army against die HanoTOciaiu 
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It 18 umieoeBsaiy to TeoommeDd to your Lordahip tba 
exerdon of the utmoet diligence and addzess in a oommia* 
don of endi delicacy and great importance^ the eacoeas 
of which Eh Majesty has so much at hear^ as affecting 
80 essentiftliy the common cause. 

I am to infonn your Lordship, in the utmost confidence^ 
that the instmctions I mm send you are by the King's 
diieetions transmitted to Mr. Mitchell, in order that he 
may communicate the same to His Jhrussian Majesty*. 

I am, &0. 

W* PlXT* 



MB. PITT TO M& KEITH» BBITISH MUllUTEK AT 

PBXEBSBUBG. 

(Mosi teeret) 

WhiUhaU, Jamofy 2. 1759. 

Sib, 

The Kinof liaving rcccivod a piece of intelliLrence from 
a prood hand concerniiii; the btatc and inclinations of the 
Russian troops, and containins: also some very interesting 
lights with regard the interior of the Court where you 
are, I am commanded by His Majesty to transmit the 
same to you hj this mesaenger for your more dpeedy in- 
formation. 

The intelligence in substance is as follows : — It first 
takes notice as a fact, that it is generally reported that 
the Russian troops serve with the greatest reluctance 
against the Prussians, declaring ojxijly that they are 
only led to the slaughter ; that this impression of terror, 
manifest among them the former year, has been probably 
increased since by tlie last defeat. 

It next 8ij^^a:e3t8 a doubt, wliether the House of Austria 
will be able to mjike payment of the subsidies due, and if 
not, intimates that it would not be quite impossible for 
His Majesty's Minister at the Court of Petersburg to 
lessen the gi*eat credit of Count Esterhazy there ; that 
last year, when about the same lime payments were re- 
tarded, there immediately appealed certain symptoms 
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favourable to England. This intelligeooe fartiwr poifttt 
out that the second Master of the Ceremonies^ Ifbnalev 
Alsufieff, who has been advanced by Her Imperial Ma> 
jestj to be Councillor of State of the Cabinet, being also 
admitted to have a voice in the Secret Conference, has 
already discovered great regards for the King of Prussia^ 
having begun his fortune at the Court of Berlin as a 
Secretary of Legation to the Envoy of Russia. That it 
ia much to be wished that His Majesty's Minister could 
gain this person^ more especially as he has occasion, 
preferably to any other, to be often alone with the Em- 
press, having exclusively the care of her cassette^ and 
being the sole person who is charged with the care of 
prisoners of State, concerning whom the first servants of 
the Empress, and perhaps the Yice-ClianceUor himsdf, 
have not any knowledge. 

His Majesty judges the above informations and sug- 
gestions so material, and of such particular importance 
in the present critical conjuncture, that it is the King's 
pleasure that you should apply yourself with all diligence 
and address to improve the same, and employ all snrh 
most proper and effectual means as your own ability and 
knowledge of tiie Court where you are will not fail to 
sujrp'cst, and in particular, as a most essential step to- 
wards opening such a channel of favourable impressions 
on the mind of her Imperial Majesty, to use all imagin- 
able means to gain if possible the person above mentioned, 
who is represented to have such confidential access to 
the Empress, and to be already so favourably disposed 
towards the King of Prussia. As it would be superfluous 
to say anything on this most interesting occasion, to 
quicken your known zeal for His Majesty's service, I will 
only add, for your satisfaction and encouragement in this 
important work, that strong symptoms of diffidence, 
weariness, and disgust of the present war, daily discover 
themselves, not only among the Allies of Vienna and 
Versailles, but also in those two Courts themselves, who 
may, in conclusion, justly bear the greatest share of the 
calamities of that war, which their passion and spirit of 
domination have brought upon so many countries : and 
the inclosed letter from Lord Stormont, which by the 
King's order I now transmit to you, will show you the 
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reason there is to think that the Court of Warsaw must 
be far from being at ease. 

I am, &c« 

W# Pitt* 



MR. KEITH TO THE EABL OS HOLDERNESa 

(Most secret,) 

Si. Petersburg, April 10. N.S. 1759. 

MtLobd^ 

I CUTS yoor Lordihip the trottble of this letter, to ap« 

prise you of ?^ome circumstances relative to Monsieur 
Alsnfief^ the Cabinet Secretary, which I thought were 
not fit to be mentioned in anj letter that was not both 
private and secfet. 

As soon as I had received Mr. Secretary Pitt's de« 
spatch by Dawson, the messenger, I laid myself out to 
ftid what might be the propert st means of getting into 
'the confidence of Monsieur Alsufieif, and of attaching 
him to His Majesty^s interest, and I could think of none 
better than the tiding up matters where Sir Charles 
Hanbury Williams had left them, and the putting any 
gratuity that I should offer to that gentleman upon the 
foot of continuing the pension which that Ambassador 
had promised him. To prepare the way for this, I did 
what I could to get into his friendship and a certain 
degree of familiarity with him, and when I thought I 
had in some measure succeeded in it, I told him one day 
at Court openly, that I wished he would dine witli Baron 
Wolff, as I had something particular to say to him, and 
as I had some of his goods in my hands which I wanted 
to restore to him. He seemed surprised what I could 
have tluit belonged to him ; but liowever very obligingly 
promised to come soon to the Baron's, on purpose to havo 
the pleasure of seeing me. This manner of his receiving 
the hint p^ave me good hopes of tlie affair ; so I provided 
five hundred ducats in gold ready to be offered him at 
the first proper occasion, which| though he came several 
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times to the Baron's, never p roBcmtod itoelf, until Thanh 
day last in the evening that he came upon a yvA% and as 
there was no odier company, the Baron gave me the op- 
portani^ of being alone with him for a moment, which I 
was lesolTed not to lose ; so I took out the gold which I 
had in mj pocket and offered it to him, sa/ing it was 
what Sir Charles Williams had promised, and which I 
had His Mijesty's orders to continue to pay regularly as 
it should fall due* 

M. Alsufleff made some difficulty at first to accept 
assuring me at the same time that he needed no reward 
of that kind to attach him to the King's service ; but I 
insisted and at last prevailed with hm to take it ; and 
desiring he would consider it only as an earnest of His 
Majesty's esteem for him ; that if there was any other 
mark of the Kin^s favour that he wished for, I could 
and would undertu^e to procure it for him. I added that 
we did not pretend thereby to lay him under any obliga- 
tion incompatible with his duty, as all we desired wai^ 
to see the old Mendship and confidence restored between 
our two Courts, which had so happily subsisted, aod 
which was equally for the interest of both ; aod tbttt he 
would employ his credit to bring this about by en* 
deavouring as soon as possible to remove the obstades 
that had inteirupted it, and still stood in the way. 

He answered with great seeming sincerity that hs 
should be glad of any opportunity of showing his respect 
for His Majesty, and his regard for his service. As he 
had sud this^ somebody came into the room and broke 
off our discourse; so this was all X had time or durst 
venture to say in our first conversation, but I will lay 
hold of every opportunity of talking to him of our afiairs, 
and endeavour thereby to find out how far he will go to 
serve us ; and I would fain flatter myself, by the manner 
in which all this passed, that he really is veiy well dis- 
posed, and consequently may be of use in our futun 
negotiations. 

This is the first time I have ever disposed of any of 
the Kin^i^'s money, and I hope His Majesty will not disap- 
prove of the use I have made of it upon this occasion. 

I have the honour to be, Sec, 
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XING HUEDTrvTCTC OF PKTJSSTA, ON TTIE NIGHT OF 
HIS DJjUbiiAX AT KUNEBSPOBF. 

[1. Letter to OoqnUfaitfiiiiBiit, i^lMtnielioBf toG«iMnlI1iM4:, 

The original of the Ibfiner is in French, of the latter in GemiiiL 
Xhigr ivili be ibond in FreneSi IiebeiiB-Geechichte» toL ik p.21d,] 

An Gomte de Finkenstein. 

ce 12 Aoutj 1759. 

Xai Maqai ce matin ^ onze henres Teimemi. Nous 
les ayons pouas^ au dmeti^e des Juifs aupr^s de Franc- 
fort ; toutes Hies troupes ont donn6 et ont fait des pro- 
digeii mais ce ciiiieti^ nons a fait perdre nn prodigieox 
xnonde. Nos gens se sont mis en confuaioii; je les ai 
raUi^ trois fois ; a la fin j'ai pens^ 4tre pris moi-meme, 
et j*ai 6t^ oblig^ de c^er le champ de bataiile. Mon 
habit est cribl^ de coups ; j*ai deux chevaux tu^s : mon 
malheur est de vivre encore ; notre perte est tr^s-con- 
siclerable. D'une arm^ de 48,000 hommes je n'ai pas 
3000 dans le moment que je parle ; tout fuit, ct je ne 
STiis plus raaitro de mes gens. On fera bien h Berlin do 
pen Sir a sa surete. C'est un cruel revers ; je n'y ?nrvi- 
vrai pas ; les suites de I'affairo seront pires qne Tallaire 
meine. Je n'ai plus de ressources ; et a ne point mentir, 

je crois tout perdn. Jc ne -iirvivrai point k la perte de 
xna patrie. Adieu pour jamais. 



nnsTRncnoNS tob generaii finck. 

[TEaasUiioxL] 

AuffuH 12. 1769. 

Gener,il Finck will have a hard task. The unhappy 
army which I now give over to him, is no longer able to 
cope with the Kussians. Haddick will hasten to Berlin, 
and perhaps Laudohn too. If General Finck follows 
these« the Kussians will get at his back j if he remains 
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on the Odor, he will liavc Hadrlic k on that side. How- 
ever, I think that if Lj^udohn should push for Berlin, he 
miglit bf* attacked and defeated on the way. Such a 
course, ii' it succeed?, would make a stand against our 
disasters, and would keep things in suspense. To gain 
timo is to gain much in so desperate an extremity as 
ours. The news from Torn!;au and Dresden will be giveii 
to General i'inck by my secretary Coper. He should 
send reports of every thing to my brother, whom I name 
Generalissimus of the army. 

To repair this disaster completely is impossible ; hut 
whatever my brother may command must be executed. 
X«t the army swear allegiance to my nephew (as King). 

This is the only advice I am able to give in such un- 
happy circumstances. If I had stiU any resources, I 
would have remained here. 

Fkiedbicil* 



LOBD STOBMOlirr TO THE £ASL OF HOLDEBMSSS. 

Warsaw, August 23. 1759. 

Your Lordship will have received an authentic account 
of the battle of the 12th instf* long before this letter can 
reach yon. 

The accounts published by the King of Prussia's 
enemies are, as usual, extremely exaggerated, and the 
hopes they entertain, and the language diey talk, too ex- 
travagant to repeat Whatever advantage they may 
have gained, it has certainly cost them very dear ; they 
themselves own the loss of thirteen thousand men : it is 
supposed to be much greater, and I am told there are 
private letters from General Fermor, in which be says 
that the slaughter at Zomdorf was nothing in comparison 
of this. The Austrians claim the whole honour of the 
battle^ and there is already an appearance of jealousy 

* The King's German letters arc accurately si^:;Tied Frledrtch, ac- 
cording to the German name, but ia French he always wrote iuiDsdf 
Fidme.^Se» ante, p 172. 

t His battle of KuNiKUni 
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lielireeii ihem and the BuBsians. It is Mid iliai General 
Soltikow will be made a Prince <^ tlie Empire, which 
will probably be a great BUMrtiflcation to lUrahai Daiuiy 
aa be was much hurt at that dignity being conferred on 
the Duo de Brqglie. It is pretended here that IVanee 
flees these repeated flnccesses of the Russians with a 
jealous eye ; and it was observed that when the news of 
the late batUe came, the EVench Minister could not so 
* much as put on the appearance of joy. 



LOSLD SXOEMONT TO THE £ARL Of H0LDEBNE8& 

WdriaWf Atiffuti 3a 17^91 

We have no news of importance from either the 
Bussian or Austrian army. The King of Prussia's 
enemies here complain much of the slowness of Marshal 
Daunts operations. It is said that the Russians make the 
same complaints, and begin to see through the usual 
policy of tiie House of Austria, which sets at nothing the 
blood spilt in heat canse, provided she can contrive to save 
her own troops at the expense of those of her allies. It 
is even pretended that General Soltikow has dedared 
that he will not let the anny under his coounand be made 
a sacrifice to this policy, and that afler all the Russians 
have done it behoves those who are principals in the war 
to strike the next blow. 



£A£L STANHOP£ TO MR. PITT. 

CheveHmfff 1759. 

Sib, 

At this critical conjuncture, which so loudly calls for 
the united zeal of all His Majesty's subjects in the defence 
of his kingdoms, a thought has occurred to me, which, as 
it tends (at least in my intention) to that salutary end, I 
take the liberty of submitting to your consideratioiu 

VOL. iy« 0 0 
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Observing 111 liie publie ptpm Hbe nobility and 
gentry of France are sending in tlieir pkte to Hie Mint 
lir the semoe of the Gofenument^ I imagine that a 
Ttdnntarj proeeediiig of the like kind in this eoantrr 
might have a great met In atrangthening Hia Majeatys 
banda towarda a oonduaion of thu war^ in aa gkrious a 
mannor aa it has hitherto pmeeded in, Jf you. Sir, to 
whom Great Britain owea so moch of the anoceaa with 
irhieh Providence haa Ueaaed our anna both bj aeaaad * 
land, shall happen to be of Ihe same opinion^ and if yon 
think that the example of <me ao ineonaiderable aa myadf 
can be attended with any beneficial conaeqnencea to the 
pnblicy I beg leave with all humility to aasm:6 Hia Majesty 
by your means, that in case the public exigeneiea diall 
be tiiought to require it| he may at any time during the 
continuance of thia war, command four thousand ounces 
ef my aOver plate to be sent to the Mint for hia aervioe^ 
en no harder terms, than either leatoiing the plate itasif 
(if not oolnedX or paying one thooaand pounda aterliag 
m lien thereof (if it shall be corned) within a year ate 
€be aigning of a peace witii franco. But i^ on the eon* 
trary, you judge that no advantage can aocme to Hia 
Miyest/a aernce fkom thia propoaal, I muat deaiie it 
may be known to no other but yourseli^aa what I preemne 
to ofo is deaigned fm use oiil^» and not for ostentatuxu 

I have the honour to be, witii thoae real aentimenta of 
leepect which your public aervices demand, 

Sb, ftc 



UEL PITT TO m £. HAY, BBXTISE mm&TER AT 

LISBON 

(^MoU secreL) 

fVhiiehaU, JS^iember 12. 17^. 

Sir, 

I SHALL not at present take notice of the matter of 
your several letters, nor enter into anj points of business, 
however important, now depending between the two 
Courts; butshalioonfinemyaelf to areoenteven^ whid^ 
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aoil bappy as it Is for Eai^d in all oibsr mpeots, jet 
firom sfaraog somiiieB of eertaiii unfortunate eirciuautaaoes 
ttttendini; tbe same, lesTea His Majesty under great tnoA 
isal aazietf until moie authentic information sliall yorif j 
the real state of facta. 

Ton vast donbtleas long since haye been perfectly in- 
fixnned as to the surmise I allude to^ and which it is 
almost Buperfluons to name ; vis. whether the coasts of 
* Portugal wm sufficiently respected by the Commanders 
of His Id^estys ships in the late action near Lago0| and 
whether the Ocean and the Bedoabtable were not de- 
stroyed in Tiolation of the territorial jurisdicti<»i of His 
Most Faithful Majesty. It is the Kind's pleasure that 
^ou ehould lose no time in transmitting tot Uis Maje:3t/8 
uiformatioa, a most fkithful and exact account of this 
very interesting transaction, and in case you ahall find 
that any violence has actually been committed by His 
Majestjys ships against the immunities of the coasts of 
Forto^sl, it is the King's pleasure that you should ex- 
press in the strongest terms to the Count de Oeyras*, 
and to the other lunisters, the extreme pain which such 
a most unfortunate incident must give to the King as 
soon as the certain knowledge of it shall reach His 
Migesty : and that you are ordered to lose no time in 
transmitting to England an exact account theteo£ You 
will further assure the Count de Oeyras, and the other 
Ministers, that His Majesty can never cease to give the 
King of Portugal the most sincere and real proofs of 
cordial iriendship in his power, and that, above all, such 
is the sensibility of the King for whatever may interest 
the honour and dignity of His Most Faithful Majesty, that 
the King, with the spirit of a constant and affectionate 
aUy, would wish even to go before any possible com- 
plaints of this kind, which could be founded, on the part 
of the Court of Lisbon. 

At the same time, in case there has actually been a 
violation of territory on our part, you will take care to 
avail yourself of all the circumstances of extenuation, of 
a nature to soften the impressions which the first sense of 
any insult on that coast may have made* But you will 

* Aftsnraids the Manuals of PombsL 
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be particularly attentive not to employ any favourable 
circumstances to justify what the law of nations con- 
demns, but you will insensibly throw the same into your 
conversation with insinuations and address, as consider- 
ations of alleviatiun, wliicli it is to be hoped may prevent 
all asperity between two Courts so mutually well disposed 
to each other, and whose interests are so inseparable. 
Some of these circumstances of alleviation which you will 
endeavour to }>lace in their best liulit are as follows : — 
First, that it is most evident there could be no intention 
of insult, as the action had begun at so very great a dis- 
tance from the coasts of Portugal ; next, that if in the 
prosecution of an action so begun, the ardour of combat 
should unfortunately have carried an of&oer nearer to a 
IHend's shore than he would have gone If a cooler view 
could in Bach moments have better enabled him more 
duly to consider di8tancea» sach a warmih in any case 
might perhaps canj some degree of excuse^ though not 
of strict jnstiilcatiQn, along with it ; but that with regard 
to the present case in question) it cannot but be con- 
sidered that circnmstances most peculiarly aflfecting com- 
bined here to animate to the utmost the aesl and ardour 
of the commanders of His Majesty's ships; for they had 
on this occasion before their eyes not onljr a French 
squadron appointed for ordinary naval operations^ but one 
destined) could they have escaped destruction from His 
Iff^esfy's navy^ to carry under their protection invasuxL 
against His M^Jesly's dominions^ and to attempt to 
spread war and desolation in the heart of His MtjesifB 
Jungdoms* ♦ 

The King will wait with great impatience to reoeiye 
an account firom you, upon a matter that interests the 
King's mind so nearly ; His Majesty having nothing more 
really at heart than to give (as far as he can with honour) 
to the King of Portugal 9^ reasonable satisfaction, thai 
one Power in amity can desire from another, upon an 
incident so totally unforeseen fnd without intuition of 
olibnce* 

lam, 

W.Frar. 

P« & Though it be sufficiently implied Ivy the above 
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iTorfi, df wmmmMt uH^mrHmj as far m Hk Majesty 

could not powibl/ on say aecoast eomplj wit^ I ksve 
thought it Bot be bafiroper, for joor Hon mtMB 
gnidiHicii^ ezpmilf to s^nifV to too, that asj penoBol 
mark on a great Ateiral who kia done ao esaaitlal n 
aerriee to his cc wuUry, or oo any one ander his eoaHnaod, 
la totallf inadmhii i h lc^ aa veil aa Ihe iden of mlwiag 
the ships of wir tal». Ton wffl therefere, in cm m 
T^onr conTBTiation with ^ Fortogtieae IC^aten^ anj 
ai^geation pointing to cither of thooe awtiioda cf aatia* 
laotion ahmild be dbrawn out, take eapecial eaie to aa^ 
moogh to dnt Ihe door entirely againal any expectation 
of thai kind; beings at the aaaw time particnkri j atten- 
tiye to avoidy in the nuumery ereiy thing that can cany 
the air of peremptotineaa or hanhneaa wlueh aukf iatereak 
the delicacy of the King of PortngaL I am farther to 
give jon to nnderrtand, for jour private intemation, thnfe 
if the dfcimwtancea of tiie aapposed giieranee ahonld 
eome out to be of aoflident magnitode^ rach iathe Eingla 
atnmg deaiie to give the most public and oetendble aatia- 
Action to the IQag of Portugal^ that Ka Mi^estj wHl 
not, IbeUefe^erenbeaTenetosendinganeslzaor&iazy 
miasion on tfaia oeeaaion. 

W.P. 



MB. PITT TO TIIE EAHL OF KINNOUL, BRITISH 
AMiiASbAI>Uii AT LISBON. 

WhUehall, May 30. 1760. 

Mt Lord, 

Your Ezcc^ency's despatches of the 14th and 16th 
past were immediately laid before the Kin^. 

A severe attack of the gout, with which I have been 
confined to my bed ever since, and ot* which 1 am still 
il], having, to my extreme regret, disa])l("(I me from ex- 
ecuting his Majesty's commnnds on matters m highly 

intereating and of auch peculiar moment aa thoae con- 
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tained in the most secret and very confidential communi- 
cations which the Conde d'Oejras made to your Ex- 
ceilencj, I am no^v to piprTiify to you His Majesty^s 
pleasure, that you should lirst explain to that Minist^ 
the caiiso of this very anxious delay, in conveyin;:^ to His 
Most Faithful Mfijesty at a moment so critical, the King's 
immutable and aiiectionate concern for the dignity and 
independence of the Crown of Portngal, for the safety 
and stability of its govrrnment, and for the prOiSperiQr 
and security of the Portuguese nation. 

Your Excellency will then express that it is a most 
sensible consolation to His Majesty, to consider that the 
unproH[)eroiiH 8tate of the affairs of France affords at 
present the justest grounds tu believe, that however un- 
friendly her dispositions towards Portugal may be. Pro- 
vidence will not put into the hands of that haughty but 
impotent Court the means of carrying such malignant 
designs into effect. That the Kino: learns with particular 
satisfaction "the good understanding," which the Conde 
d'Oeyras observed to your Excellency, " to be actually 
** subsisting between the Crowns of Spain and Poi tagal, 
*' and that the negotiations concerning the execution of 
^ the Treaty of Limits were carried on in the most 

amicable manner, by means of the intimate alliance and 
" near connection of the two Royal Families." Kor indeed 
can tlu equity utkI wisdom of the Spanish Councils leave 
room to suppose that the Court of Madrid would adopt 
from France such dangerous suggestions of injustice and 
oppression ; or that Spain, at the instigation of a Power 
actuated by despair, would wantonly stain the beginnings 
of a reign with designs of most flagrant and odious 
violence, and by rashly embarking in new and vast pro- 
jects (of which she would never be likely to see a suc- 
cessful end), commit to the hazaFd of precarious events, 
her important and favourite poflaeasions in Italy^ not yet 
sufficiently secured against the probable and obvious 
views of Anstrian ambition. That the King highly 
applauds the dignity and propriety of the language which 
Bis Most Faithful Hajesty has thought fit to bold to the 
Court of Versailles^ in consequenoe of the BVench Am- 
bassador's insolent and factious deportment^ and of the 
Tory offensive conyersation of the Due de ChoiseoL And 
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at the same time His Majesty ia <^ c^inkm that such a 
conjuncture calls on the Royal wisdom and rigilance of 
the King of Portugal to he prepared, as far as may be^ 

for all emergencies, by immediately patting his troops 
into tlie best condition for action and exerting his utmost 
efforts to arm as many ships of war as the present state 
of his manae caa hj my possible means eoable him to 
do. 

In answer to tlie friendly and confidential desire of the 
Kiniz; of l'ortii!jril, it is His Majesty's pleasure that your 
J'^xcellcncy sliould, in the mo=:t express? terms, assure the 
Conde d'( Jeyras tliat in ca-e things should come to an ex- 
tremity f)etwecn the Courts of Lisbon and Fiance, his 
Most Faithful MRjesty may depend on the Kin;_r's \ isrorous 
and eflPeetual support. That liis Majesty, animated with 
the warmest sentiments of friendship and afiectiou for tlie 
King of Portugal, ^yould Imve taken particular satis- 
faction in explaining himself on this occasion with the 
precision desired, namely, jmqu'ou ces secours pourront 
s'e?/t('/tdrf\ did the various and extensive o])erations of 
the ensuing cani[)aign render it practicable fur his Ma- 
jesty to ascertain at present a matter which must to a 
considerable degree necessarily depend on events. That, 
however, his Most Faitliful Majesty may rest fully as- 
sured that the Kini^ will ever consider the defence of the 
kingdom and dominions of Portugal, the ancient and 
natural ally of England, as an object dear and interesting 
to the honour and welfare of his Crown and people, next 
in degree to the very preservation of the British do- 
minions them selves. 

Your Excellency will be particularly attentive to pre- 
vent any impression taking place in the mind of the 
Conde d'Oeyras that from the generality of the above ex- 
;pressions there is the least desire to elude a more specific 
;answer. And to illustrate this, you will easily make the 
Conde sensible, that were Ireland, for instance, now 
threatened with an attack, it would be hardly possible in 
the present moment to ascertain with precision the extent 
of succours that could be immediately sent to that 
kingdon:!. 

I come now to the very unexpected demand of restitu- 
tion of the two French ships taken near Lagu^s which, 
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notwithstanding the friendly and confident declaration 
ou the part of the Conde d'Oeyras, " that a compliance 
* therewith was not expectod," cannot but be attended with 
considerable difficulty and inconvenience. For as the 
answer desired is meant to be ostensible, it is to be ap- 
prehended that in whatever way the same be formed, an 
invidious use will not fail to be made of it by our enemies, 
and perhaps by neutral Powers. The totally declining 
discussion, your Excellency will perceive, is liable to the 
charge of peremptoriness ; and the going far into one 
would not only be directly counteracting the declared 
purpose of your ErceUenc/s mtssion, which was ex- 
prwlj to avdd all discussiaiiy but woidd open an ample 
and litigioiis field for every hireling and ill*intentioned 
pen all over Europe to inveigh against the naval pvfr- 
tennons of England, already too much the common object 
of enyr and calumnj. , 

Jn uoB dilemma it is judged most advisable that your 
Ezoellencj should carefully forbear entering into much 
controversial reasoning on the matter, and content your* 
sblf with only touching lightly this single fundamental 
ftcty namely, that it highly deserves consideration, that 
the engagement which begun at a distance, at which, 
accidentidly leading so near Lagos, ended in tiie destroy- 
ing and tuanst the fVench ships, may on the prindpks 
of the law of nations be maintained as one continued 
action. To this your Excellency will add, that nev^ 
theless the King ^notwithstanding whatever doubts might 
airise in the case)^ in order to prevent any disagreeiS»Ie 
discussion with we Crown of Portugal, and from motives 
of particular consideration and single affection for His 
Most Faithfol Ifojesty, had already given the highest 
testimony of Ihe sincerity and extent of Hb B^estj's 
friendship for the King of Portugal, and of sensibility for 
the honour and lustre of his Crown. The King, there- 
fore, persuades himself, on the justest grounds, that after 
such a fuU and public mark of Ms regard, his good brother 
and ally the King of Portugal will never think his Ma« 
jesty wanting either in justice or attention towards the 
Crown of PortugaL 

It is the King's pleasure that your Excellency should 
accompany this answer with aU possible gentleness and 
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cordkHtj ox mumer, aad witk tte cwarilMitiag aad 

Th? pre»: stw-e of my beiiiUi obliges mc to defer, ta 
anothtr opy>orttiiiitT, irriiin^r to jour Excvlli noy on the 
very irDp>ortii.iit ?:3hj€<rts oi oar Curmnt-rcial ati^irs with 
Portugal, and pjuticularly on the iniktt<T of the several 
exclusiTe Com panics for canym;! on the trade to the 
Portugese seiiif rr^'^Titi, njvntioned in your para tc letter 
of the 14th pmst : lor a duf- ':rid*-r>tandin:T of the nature 
and limitatioos whereof, 1 mu-t nt cvs^arily desire yoiir 
£xcellency to send me Mkcm i™p^ imi circmafftT^t*^^ 

X am, ^&e^ 
W.Pin. 



lORD 8TOB3f OUT TO THB EABL OF H0LDEBHESS. ; 

• War$am^ Jammmy 24. 1761. 

The con -t ant oppressions this country suffers from the 
Russians, thu apprcueasions of still greater misfortunes 
from ihc growing power of Russia and her ambitious 
views, which seem to extend every day, the imiumerable 
causes of complaint that M. Briihl has given, and many 
other reasons, all conspire to make the King of Prussia's 
cause so extremely popular heie at preoent, that| except 
a few penons connected with the Covrt^ thm is scarce a 
man of any rank or partj, that does not wish him sneoess^ 
and thai does not consider tiie fkle and fortune of thia 
cotmtiy as linked to his ; and however difficult it mav bo 
to pat a body in motion where every spring is hroken» 
jet I am oonvineed that it would he no hard matter fiw 
His Fmssian Miyesty (if he should think the olject of 
importanoeX to awl himself of this spirtt» and to ooncert 
measures so as to have confederations or xisings in his 
favour in the beginning of the spring ^ provided he could 
engage to support them with an army m five and twenty 
or thirty thousand men; for without such a support the 
attempt would be vain^ and could only end in the ruin of 
those that made it 
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COKSUL GOLDWO&THY TO MB. PITT. 

B>rt St. Mark's, Februartf 20. 176L 

Sir, 

I HAVE just learnt a piece of intelligence, which I have 
for some time been endeavouring to find out, and as the 
person who told it me may, I believe, be depended on, I 
think, Sir, I cannot give you too early advice of it. 

He tells me that the great preparations making through- 
ont this kingdom are doing with a design to take the 
town and garrison of Gibraltar, if possible, by surprise^ 
and that all the ships of war, great and small, are getting 
ready at the Carraca, with the utmost expedition ; for 
whi( ii reason they are working there day and night, Sun- 
days and hulidays not excepted. A camp for twenty 
thousand men near vSt. Roque is already pointed oat, and 
the Captain-General of this province, Don Juan de Vil- 
lalba, under pretence of seeing the troops learn the 
Prussian exercise, is to have the command of them. 

All sorts of warlike stores are depositing at Ceuta and 
other adjacent places to Gibraltar, and six hundred beds 
were sent last week from Cadiz to Algedias. The troops 
that are to come from Barcelona will arrive in small de- 
tachments to avoid suspicion, and for the same reason 
every thing will be earned on iviih the greatest pce> 
cavtioii* 



MR. H. STANI^y TO Mli. PITT. 

Par is J June 12. 1761. 

The Duke (de Choiseol) inveighed in strong tenns 
against the obstinacy of the Empress Queen's temper, to 
demonstrate which he related the following story : — 
^ While I was Ambassador at Vieimay the siege of Olmiita 
" was formed $ just before one of my audiences^ % conri^ 

arrived to acquaint her Majesty that the place was hard 
** pushed. This news she imparted to me. I told her 

thatafiairs seemed to go very indifferently, and advised 
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" her to consult some of her Generals about repairing the 
" fortifications of her capital, not then in good order. She 
" answered that she would defend them to tlie utmost, and 
** then retire from town to town, till she came to the last 
"village in Hungary, to which she added, turning to 
" me, * Sir, would you follow me there ? * — * My personal 
" * service,' I repliecl, * should attend yonr Majesty to the 
" * utmost, hut 1 cannot answer that the Iving my master 
' would go quite so far with you. How would your 
^ * Majesty act when you were driven to that extremity? ' 
« — VI would,' she said, * send the King of Prussia a 
" * cliallcnLro to meet me in a post-chaise, with musket, 
" * powder, and ball : tlmf would we decide the quarrel 
" * in person.' — She would have kept her word," added 
the Duke, " yet T have persuaded her to give up liegal 
^ Prussia upon the future treaty." 



JUL H. STjUSLBT to MB. PITT. 

Faris, June 28. 1761* 

The Duke de Choiseul informed me of the awe witii 
which M. de Bussy was struck by you, and said he was 
not surprised at it^ ear lepauvre dime tremhlaU de peitr 
en pariant He was so much frightened that he wrote 
for a passport to return % the Duke showed me this re- 
quest in his own hand. Most of the despatch wherein it 
was contained was in cipher; the Duke was at Marly 
with the King when he received it» and his secretary was 
absent, iheroKire he could not read the remainder. His 
reflection upon it was, Apparemmeni, Sire^ mCU a deplu 
h Monsieur FUi; ^ Vaura fa^ eauiter par lee fenetreel 



Ma H. STAmUST TO MB. PITT. 



Auffuii 26. 1761. 

You will allow me, Sir, with exultation to feel and 
applaud the truly British spirit that reigns throughout 
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your State papers. It would bo very indecent in me to 
presume to offer you my advice, but it is my duty to con* 
vey to you information of the impressions which every 
step carries witli it in this country. The French are to 
be treated with great firmness and dignity ; but now that 
His Majesty's honour has been so nobly asserted, and that 
these most improper intrusions into his affairs are so fully 
repelled, I submit it to you whether it may not be ex- 
pedient to soften that asperity, which might before be 
necessary. My reason for this intimation is, that I know 
that the King of France has been grieved, not to say per- 
sonally offended, at some particular expressions, and has 
said with great warmth, " that he was ready to resign 
" provinces for the peace, but that he would not be deprived 
" of his honour and of the character of a man of truth and 
"probity." I beg leave to remind you that the main 
spring from whence a desirable conclusion can be ex- 
pected is His Majesty's private disposition and temper of 
mind : this particular circumstance may in some instances, 
perhaps, make it more prudent to defer general reflections 
upon the morality and punctilio of transactions, till the 
issue is seen. 



LE ROY FREDERIC DE PRUSSE AU BARON POLNTTZ. 
[Urkandcnbnch, vol. ii. p, 138,] 

a Betlem, ce 20 Juin, 1762. 

Je mo suis cru grand et puissant Seigneur, M. le 
Baron, depuis que vous ni'avez honor6 de votre lettre. 
Je m'y vois traitd do Monarque d'importance : vous me 
domandez des graces comme si je pouvais en dispenser ; 
vous avez oublie apparemment que nous aliens entrer 
dans la septieme annee que les Puissances de I'Europe so 
plaisent iijouer avcc moi au Roi depouille. Je vous jure 
que je no sais plus si j'ai un pays ou si je n'en ai point, 
ni ce que la voracity de mes ennemis so plaira de me 
laisser. Ce que je puis vous assurer, c'est que dans peu 
nous nous battrons comme des beaux diables pour savoir 
qui gardcra ce pauvre et miserable coin de terre que la 
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guerre a presqiie entiercmcnt ruin^. Qiiand j 'aural im 
pay?, M. le Baron, ct quo vous lo sauroz, vous pourrez 
voua adresser en toute liberie a moi pour le soulagement 
de votre vioillesse ; mais a present vous, et s'il en a de 
plus adroit dans le metier d'escroqueur, je vous dilie tous 
ensemble, de vous refaire sur moi et sur tout ce qui de- 
pend aetiielloTTicnt de moi. Une Eglise de Jesuites ne 
serait pas si mauvaise. II j a k Prague certain tombeau 
de St. Nepomuc, tres capable de tenter votre piete ; je 
ne dis pas pour Targent dont il est fait mais pour les 
reliqnes qu'il contient. II y a de plus un joli petit enfant 
d'or tout massif, voue et donne par I'lmp^ratrice Reine. 
. . . . Pen sez y bien, Baron ; ceci mdrite des profondes 
reflexions ; un enfant tout d'or! Que d'habits! que de 
meubles ! que de repas il pourrait tous donner ! Que de 
dettes il pourrait acquitter! que de cr^anciers il appaise- 
rait! Le bel enfant d'or, Baron, vous rajeunirait j il mo 
seniblerait vous voir, le possedant, le visage sans ride, la 
demarche gaillarde, le dos droit comme une asperge, et 
rimagination p^tillante comme du vin de Champagne. 
C'est ce que je vous souhaite, ne pouvant que souhaiter. 
Au reste, je prie le Seigneur Dieu, ^lonsieur le Baron, 
qull vous ait eu no, salute et digne garde. 

F£D£BIC. 



MB. KEITH TO MB. SECBETABY GBENYXLLE. 

SL PeierAwrg, July 12. N. £L 1762. 

Last Friday morning about nine o'clock (as I was pre- 
paring to go to Peterhoir to meet the Emperor) one of 
my servants came running into my room v^ith a friglited 
countenance, and told me that there was a great uproar 
at the other end of the town ; that the guards, having 
mutinied, were assembled, and talked of nothing less than 
dethroning the Emperor. He could tell me no circum- 
staacesy and could give me no answer to the only question 
I aeke^ namely, if the Empress was in town ; but about 
a quarter of an hour afterwards one of the gentlemen of 
our factory came in and informed me that the Empress 
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was in towi^ that she had been by the guards and tbe 
other troops of the garri8(Ui declared their Empress Mid 
SoTcreign, and that she was then actually at the Casan- 
akj Church to hear the Te Deum suns upon the oocar 
Bion. He ftdded the drcnmBtanoe of Prince George of 
Hobtein Gottorp's being made pri^ncr aa he was en- 
deavouring to make his escape out of the town. This 
account was confirmed from all quartern ; and we under- 
stood that tlie several supreme colleges of the empire and 
all the great people were then taking the oaths of fidelity 
to the new Empress, as the guards and other regiioeats 
had i^adj donOi 

This surprising revolution was brought about and 
completed in little more than two hours, without one 
drop of blood being spilt or any act of violence com- 
mitted, and all the qnarters of this city at any distaaee 
from the Palace, especially the street where I nnd most 
part of Uis Majesty's subjects reside, were as <;iuiet as if 
notlung bad happened ; the only novelty to be seen were 
some pieqMttg placed at the bridges, and some of the 
horse-guards patrolling through the streets in order to 
preserve the public tranquillity. 

As soon as the guards assembled in the mornixig 
several detachments were sent to the Peterhoff road to 
hinder any intelligence from being sent to the Emperor, 
and this piece of duty was p<>rformed with so much 
dilig^ice and exactness, that no one person got through 
except the Master of the Horse, Monsieur Nariskin. 

About ten o'clock in the evening the Empress marched 
out of town on horseback at the head of twelve or four- 
teen thousand men, and a great train of artillery, and 
took the road towards Peter ho£[^ in order to attack the 
Emperor at that place or Oranienbaum, or wherever 
they should meet him ; and next day in the afternoon wo 
received the account of His Imperial Majr^ty'^; having 
surrendered his person, and resigned his Crown, withoat 
oiie sUeke being struok. 
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DUKE 01 BE0FOBD TO THE £ABL OF EGBEMO^TL 

PariSy September 13. 1762. 

I HAVE seen the Duke de Choiseul since supper (for 
the first time), and have had an opportunity, in a conver- 
sation of about half an hour, to enter a little into the 
difficulties they h»iv(; drawn themselves into with the 
Court of Spain with regard to the luiviji^ation into the 
gulf of Mexico, which they have olTercd to grant us. 
He protests tluit they will do everything possible to quiet 
M. Griiuiildi, who upon the bare report uf this had al- 
ready monte sur ses grands chevaux. He most firmlv en- 
gages, and that with the utmost fraukness, that they have 
no desire to depart from the most minute particular of 
the offers tiiey have already made to us, and that they 
only desire us to assist so far as is consistent with our 
interest, by reciprocal assurances, as to prevent M. Gri- 
maldi from abruptly breaking off the negotiation. And 
he protests the only difficulty he perceives in doing it 
arises from M. Grimaldi himself, the King of Spain 
having left carte blanche to his cousin the Most Christian 
King to settle every thing as he shall think proper. 



BUKE OF BEDFO&D TO THE EABL OF EGfiEMOKT. 

Paris, September 19. 1762. 

Upon the whole, if I can judge at all by the behaviour 
' and language of the Duke de Choiseul by the little I 
have as yet seen of the women he converses with, par- 
ticularly his sister the Duchess of Grammont, by Madame 
Pompadniir, with whom I have more than once conversed, 
and by the accounts of the Sardinian ambassador, who is 
perfectly well acquainted with this Court, I can venture 
to assure your Lordship that tl^e Dnke de Choiseul most 
heartily wishes the conclusion of the peace, which indeed 
is most material to him in every point of view. 
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DTJKB OF BEDFOBD TO XH£ EARL OJf EG&EMOin:. 

FontaUuhhaUy October 11. 1762. 

I HAVE just seen these Ministers, and I find them ia 
the happiest dispositions to conclude, and in an extreme 
impatience to know what shall have b< en determined at 
London in relation to any compensation to be given by 
Spain for the Havanna. They assure me that in case 
the King will be contented with everything being left in 
the Bay of Honduras on its present footing, without any 
cession being made by Spain as a compensation for the 
Havanna, they shaU be able to bring M. Grimaldi to 
sign .... But they add that, should the King be pleased 
to order me to insist on Spain's ceding ever so small % 
parcel of territory in compensation for the Havanna, they 
foresee not only great difficulties in bringing the Court 
of Spain oyer to consent to it, bat the certainty of deUy* 
ing the ngnatnre of the preliminaries to a length of time^ 
18 M. €h£nalds, was he eyer so weU intentioned, eoold 
not take upon himself to give up any part of the King 
his mistei^s tenitoriei^ nnliiBS by special orders from his 
Court 



EAEL OF EGBEMONT TO THE BUKE OF BEDFOBD. 

WldUhaU, October 2S. 1702. 

It is the King's pleasure that you do peremptorily 
insist upon one of the two cessions proposed in the 19th 
Article*, as it is of indispensable necessity that a proper 
coin[iensation should be obtained for the important resti- 
tution of the Havanna. The manifest inferiority in 
value of either of the two, compared with the conquest 
which is to be given up, will afford your Grace irresist- 
ible arguments upon this occasion. 

* Article 19. du Projet dc Traite — En conseqiience de la restitn- 
tioa de rimportaiite Islo de Cuba, sa Majcste Catholiqae C^de et 
garantit eii toute propriete 4 sa Majesty Bmuniciae ; 

Q, L'ide da ^orto 

Q. Tout cequc TEqpagne po8sM« mr k continent de CAmtfM 
8ept«mtri» n alc I'EH <m an Sad-«it dn fleute WaMpfi, 
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EAMi OF fiGBEMONT TO TUB DUKE OF BEDFORD. 

WkUehaU, October 26. 1762. 

My Lord, 

Having by the King's command had au interview with 
the Chairman and deputy-Chairman of the East India 
Company, in order to gather from them the proper lights 
for settling what is relative to the interests of the Com- 
pany in India, and particularly in Bengal, I have with 
some diffienlty brought these gentlemen to admit, that 
the article in the Ccmtre'Prqfei would be satisfactory to 
them* And I have it in command from BSs Msgesty to 
observe to your Grace, in this letter aparty that the con* 
ditions upon yddch &e Fkench are restored to the Ganges, 
namely, that of having no fortifications or troops ther^ 
appear very moderate. 

I am, &c. 
£gbshont» 



1>UK£ OF BEDFORD TO THE EAJiL OF EQREMONT. 

Fontamebkau^ November 3. 1762. 

I HAVE the satisfaction to send your Lordsliip, by 
Monnot^ the inclosi-d preliminary articles, which I signed 
this morning with the Ministers Plenipotentiary of Franco 
and Spain. I have endeavoured to the utmost of my 
power to keep within the limits of my instructions, and 
have in no point deviated from them but where I found 
it absolutely necessary .... The 1 8th Article, ceding 
the island of Cuba and the Havanna, is only altered by 
the addition of these words, tout ce quHl a conquis dans^ 
before the words Plsle de Cuba. In the 19th Article, in 
which the Crown of Spain makes the cession of Florida 
to His Majesty, there is a small verbal altertrtion conse- 
quential to the former one; and at the end of it there is 
Ihe same provision for the toleration of the Romish re* 

VOL. IV. • J> i> 
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ligion, and the libertj of emigration to tiie subjects of 
Spaiiiy as had been allowed in a former article to the 
Canadians. 



£ABL OE CHATHAM TO THE COUNTESS 8TANH0FB. 

(The following letter, though altogether unconnected 
with public alfairs, is here inserted as a portrait of Lord 
Chatham in private life ; as a proof that his eagerness 
for rural improvements was a strong and real, and not^ as 
was sometimes nlleijofl, a pretended, passion. Pprhnps, 
also, in publishing this letter, I may be somewhat swiiA ed 
hj the — T hope, pjirdonablc — pride of seeing my paternal 
seat connected with so great a name. I should add that 
the road as planned by Lord Chatham was executed and 
still exists* 

M.) 

(JExiracL) 

Chevening, October 18. 1769. 

Thb date of this letter fully shows how largely we have 
been desirous to construe the obliging and kind offer of our 
respected friends at Geneva, and that we use the powers, 
which the Lord and Lady of this delightful abode have 
so bounteously p-iven us, to the utmost extent of our com- 
mission. Next week will, I imagine, lix us at Hayes, if 
the gout, which has begun to give some f^cntle romem- 
brancef=', should not interpose. Now that we have tho 
pleasure to be still at Chevening, allow me, dear Madam, 
to enjoy it the most sensible way, in the absence of our 
friends, which is, by talking to them of it At pre- 
sent, irive me leave to be a little notable and to talk of 
purchasing farms, instead of wasting them in the tiling 
called Taste. I cannot help, then, presuming to offer my 
advice, not to liesitate a moment in giving full powers to 
Mr. Peel to coneludii with Mr. Winter, if he will sell, be 
the price almost what it may. I can venture to assure 
you, that the acquisition will add to the general yalue of 
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ChfiTemng, as the seat of your family, more than what it 
costs. • • • I haye the pleasure to confirm) what your Lady- 
ship has heard, that a way is found through the valley 
by the park-fanui which will gain the ascent so imper- 
ceptibly, that all the bill, in effect^ vanishes ; this road 
would, I dare say, he made perfectly good for coaches for 
thirty pounds. I have examined very attentively the 
course it should run, and I will venture to pronounce, 
that the approach from the London side to Chevening, 
from the point where you would leave the Sundridge 
road, is (at the same time that the descent is so soft, one 
may trot up and down) the most beautiful approach to 
any place in England. Mr. Brampton, who is very in- 
telligent and an excellent servant, wiU have given your 
Ladyship some particulars relating to this matter. I 
confess, I cannot help warmly recommending the imme- 
diate execution of this essential work ; if I can be of any 
use, in conjunction with Mr. Brampton, I shall think my- 
self honoured, if you will appoint me joint overseer of the 
way ; almost the only office an old cripple is fit for. I 
carry my ambition to be remembered at Chevening so far, 
that I wish it may be said hereafter, if ever this plan for 
the road should go into execution, He, the overseer, who 
made this way, £d not make the peace of Paris ! 

I am, ever, &c. 

Chathail 



NOtB ON JOHN, FOU&TH DUKE 01* B£D£OfiD. 

In the spring of 1843, I Imd tlie lionoiir to receive two 
letters from the present Duke of Bedford, complniniii,L% 
though in term^^ of the most porfort courtesy and even 
personal kindness, that a passage of my history, which 
describes the character of the fourth Duke, and his 
change of office in 1748, had, for want of the information 
which the first volume of his published correspondence 
had since su|)pli( d, been unjust to liis memory. In the 
pr< tkce to the second volume of that correspondence, 
pnldished in July, 1843, Lord John Rugsell has in like 
manner controverted my statement, also in a tone, as I 
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am glad thus publicly to acknowledge, of much candour 
and nKxIoration. 

It would in any case have been my duty, on the ap- 
pearance of these further documents, to review with care 
my former impressions on the fourth Duke of Bedford, 
and to confess with frankness any errors of which I 
might become aware. 

Tlje passage complained of stood as follows in my first 
and second editions (vol. IH. p. 512.) : — 

" It was Newcastle's desire that the vacant post (of 
" Secretary of State) might be filled by Lord Sandwich, 
*• hut a superior cabal in the Cabinet bestowed it upon 
** the Duke of B<*dford, a cold-hearted, hot-headed maHf 
" more distinguished by rank and fortune than by either 
" talent or virtue. Sandwich, however, succeeded Bed- 
" ford as head of the Admiralty, and was likewise 
" despatched as plenipotentiary to Aix-la-Chapelle." 

On this passage Lord John Russell raises two ques- 
tions : — First, as to the nature of the official changes in 
1748. Secondly, as to the general character that I 
have drawn of his ancestor. 

1. My statement rested mainly on what appeared to 
me very strong authority — a letter from a statesman in 
high office to a confidential friend, and written, moreover, 
at the very time of the event. Tliis letter is from Mr. 
Fox, then Secretary at War and aftenvards the first 
Lord Holland, to Sir Charles Hanbury Williams, then 
British Minister at Dresden; it is dated February 17. 
1748, O.S., and will be found at length in « Coxe's Pel- 
" ham Administration " (vol. i. p. 389.). " The Duke of 
" Grafton," says Mr. Fox, " the Duke of Devonshire, Mr. 
" Pelham, and all who either disliked Lord Sandwich, or 
" had declared a contrary opinion to his, though they 
" did not openly give him the exclusion, yet virtually 
" obstructed his promotion, to which His Majesty was by 
" no means inclined ; rather, I should say, very averse. 
" Lord Sandwich was the man the Duke (of Cumberland) 
" and his Grace of Newcastle intended. You know how 
" it has ended." 

This, in other words, is precisely the same statement 
as mine. 

The Bedford letters do not disprove this statement. 
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but add to it somo further particulars and a diiToront 
colouring. They show that tho Duku was never person- 
ally tho rival, but rather the [)iitron, of Lord Sandwich ; 
that he was satisfied with his post at the Board of Ad- 
miralty, and that he*preferrcd his friend's promotion to 
his own. Bedford writes to Sandwich (February 12. 
1748), " Notliinpr could have prevailed upon me to have 
" accepted of tliis employment,' had I not found it at 
present impracticable for your^being appointed to it." 
And Sandwicli replies (March 5.), "I am sure no one 
" before me ever met with such a friend as I have ia 
« you." 

My narrative, however, as it stands, 'neither implies, 
nor was intended to imply, !iTiy blame on the Duko 
Bedford for ln% sluirc in this transaction. Wlicthcr as 
the'rivnl or tlir piitrori of Lord Sandwich, he liad a per- 
fectly ^ood right to accept tlic Seals, if the majority of 
tho Cabinet wished it, and if he approved of them. 

2. As to the Duke of Bedford's c^cncr.iL character, I 
acknowlfMlije that the perusal of his letters, as also of his 
diary (published at the close of the first volume of the 
Cavendish Debate^ in 1841), has materially altered my 
impressions, and that I ' should no longer apply to him 
the word *' cold-hearted." He appears, on the contrary, 
throughout his correspondence, and the private entries 
of his journal (whatever aspect he might bear to tho 
world at 'large), affectionate and warm-hearted to Ids 
family and his friends. Whether those friends were in 
general wisely chosen — whether they were in many cases 
other than flatterers and boon companions, is another 
question ; a question which Lord^ John Russell himself, 
in the preface to his secoad volume, seems disposed to 
answer in the negative. 

M 

Jannaiy, 1844. 



IfiND OF Tli£ FOUKTU VOLUME. 
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